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= E RECEIVE LETTERS from housekeepers | 
. “nA ¢ e ‘ . WOMEN DREAD 
's\ who have used our Cocoa and Chocolate | eer ave 
: for many years, stating that lately when they HOUSECLEANING 


»; have ordered our goods other goods of greatly 
a) inferior quality have been sent to them. We 
~S find it necessary, therefore, for the protection 
a) of those who want our Cocoa and Chocolate, to 

















\ warn them emphatically against these 
a fraudulent practices and to ask them 
i specially to look at every pack- 
» age they receive and see that it 
| bears our trade-mark and correct  - - 
s ddress, as given below. Under 1S - fie NO CLEANING - DAY 
\ . : : 2 DREAD AND HATE INHOMES 
a the decisions of the United States aes WHERE PEARLINE 1S USED. 
s| courts no other cocoa or chocolate Bee Ay AN 
‘e\ is entitled to be labeled or =] : TEE 
= sold as “Baker's Cocoa” or Qa With Soap. ; 
“Baker's Chocolate.” 'W) Hard Work-Back Ache -Bad 
a ; 4! 
a TPrade-Mark If housekeepers will kindly let g muppet MNS oN 
° cae ( i ; 
s us know oo are goign i 4 approaching cleanliness. 
¢ ours, we will take steps promptly to preven i . 
| them from being further imposed upon. : wh Pearline 
« ~Inte 
\ Dorchester 4 Work made easy. quick 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. massachusetts Mand thorough — ne 
| ESTABLISHED 1780 | discomforts —- NO Odor 
a) 40 Highest Awards in Europe and America Perfect Cleanliness 
»\ Pearline is Modern 
O60, 0,000.0, 0.0.0,0,0.0.0.0,0.0.0,0.0.0.0,0.0.0.0 |) Lee Des 
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ERECT FORM 
Summer Styles 


Fit your new gown over a new 
Erect Form and you will have the proper_, 
figure—the exact lines essential to the 
new modes. Dealers the land over are 
showing the latest W. B. styles. ‘There 
are over forty different models, each meant 
for a distinct build of woman. Almost 
every one of these corsets is made in both 
heavy and light materials. Especially note- 
worthy are the new Long Hip Erect Forms, 
made of our famous and long enduring 
W. B. batiste, both with and without at- 
tached hose supporters. This corset rounds 
off the form into the essential sloping lines 
required for the popular habit hip effects. 


Ask your dealer for the following modelts: 
Erect Form 917— Long Hip Model with attached sup- 


porters. For average figures. In white 
batiste. Also in jean. Sizes 18-30 . $1.00 
Erect Form 907— Long Hip Model for average figures. 
In white batiste only, with wide band of 
gros-grain ribbon across top. Sizes 18-30 . $1.50 
Erect Form 909—Long Hip Model with attached sup- 
yorters. For average figures. In white linen 
ba aa : $2.00 


batiste. Also in coutil. Sizes 18-30 . 
Erect Form 913— Long Hip Model, with single sup- 

porters on side, double supporters on front. Of white 

linen batiste. For average figures. 

in coutil. Sizes 19-30 


Erect Form 911. A short hip summer corset for slender figures. This little model is the summer edition of No. 990, 
which has proven by all odds one of the most popular of our standard style Erect Forms. For young women and small figures. 
Made of a superb white coutil, daintily trimmed with lace and ribbon. It comes in sizes from 18-26. The hip is rather 1 00 
short, the bust rather low, as shown above. Also of jean in white, drab, pink and blue, as well as black sateen. Price $ . 

If your dealer cannot give you any of the above styles, send money order or check along with his name, and we will see that you are supplied. 


WEINGARTEN BROTHERS, Makers, Dept.a, 377-379 Broadway, New York 
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When you receive notice that your subscription has expired you should send your renewal at 
THE NEW ROMANCE. once, using the special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that purpose. If your sub- 
scription expires with this issue your renewal must reach us before the tenth of Fune to 66 
BY THE AUTHOR OF avoid missing the next issue of the magazine; for after that date we cannot enter your name THE MAGAZINE OF A 
Jor the next (Fune) issue. We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any back numbers. THOUSAND ” 
o Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ or Express money orders in remitting 
A MINISTER OF THE WORLD” y ; GIRLS 
ce 4 Is what we shall cal i 
Is about to begin m The Journal, and will, we feel (These Branch Offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received) the aout Hane of The Journal, 


sure, prove a positive treat to the admirers of 
Caroline Atwater Mason's work. The story is not 
only as full of that same subtle charm which made 
“A Minister of the World” so delightful and suc- 
cessful, but also is stronger in its interest and plot. The 
hero in this story, which has the fascinating title of 


“THE WOMEN OF HIS CHURCH ” 


Isa young, unmarried clergyman, exceedingly popu- 
lar, and the pastor of a wealthy church. His con- 
gregation numbers a great many women, and they 


use it will contain pictures, of the faces of one 
thousand pretty American girls scattered all through 
it, from photographs which have been collected 
for years. It will be a kind of girls’ number such 
as has not before been published by any magazine. 
To open the June Journal will be perhaps for a 
girl to see her own picture in it, or possibly the 
"aoe ¥ of one, or two, or a score of her girl friends. 
or the photographs represent girls from every 
part of America. stories and articles, too, 
will be of a girlish nature. The girls will own 
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set out to run after the young clergyman: deluge 
him with invitations and social attentions, present 
their daughters to his attention with evident purpose, 
until the man becomes almost distracted. Finally 
he turns to a married woman for advice, only to find 
himself in a situation which embarrasses him all the 
more. Here the strongest writing in the story occurs, 
and few could have handled this situation so well 
and so delicately as has Mrs. Mason. Meantime, 
the story is cide a beautiful romance. 





$200 


FOR 10 PHOTOGRAPHS 


We want some more photographs of rooms or churches 
decorated for weddings, and as we want to draw out 


this next number, which we have devoted to them, 
and call, in their honor, “The Magazine of a 
Thousand Girls.” 


oh 


The Next Love Serial is a charming tale called 
“THE LAMBERT GIRL” 


Not merely the love story of one girl, but of a bevy 
of other girls who flit through every scene, and who 


. try by every feminine artifice known to make it their 
the best to be had, we make the prizes generous : love affair. Amid the swish of so many skirts a 
A PAUL HELLEU young English nobleman becomes absolutely bewil- 


$75 for the Best Decorated Room or Church = dered until he can scarcely tell the real from the 
$50 for the Second Best Decorated Room or Church = The story o with a girlish rush and is told 
$25 for the Third Best Decorated Room or Church @ The cere, b aM, a 
$15 for the Fourth Best Decorated Room or Church begin in the next (June) issue of The Journal. 
$10 for the Fifth Best Decorated Room or Church 

$5 for Each of the Five Next Best + 


PP science cen JANUARY WANT-BOX PRIZES 
otographs must not be smaller than 4x inches: the larger the better, , 
and may represent a home, church or outdoor wedding. Give a brief Offered re oon fence that women mere a ou 
. and clear description of colors and materials used in decorations, ORY CENT STNG NED, WEED GWETENS | 
First Prize ($50)—to Mrs. Ella Floyd, Georgia. 


and tell when the wedding occurred. Any person may send as many 
photographs as he pleases, and desirable ones in addition to the prize Second Prize ($25) —to Miss M. D. Williamson, 


FOR 10 CENTS 


@ The cover this month is a reproduction made 
from an etching by M. Paul Helleu, a French 
artist who has recently visited this country, and 
whose beautiful work has earned for him the title, 
“ The Immortalizer of Fair Women.” 

@ Mr. Helleu draws directly on the copper plate 
with an etching needle, an instrument well known 
to artists. e lines or scratches thus made are 
filled with ink and the plate is then printed by press- 
ing the paper into the lines. Mr. Helleu prints 
only a few copies of each subject. The copper 
plate is then destroyed and the prints soon become * 
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very valuable. Only ten copies were made of the winners will be bought at market rates. Preference will be given to dec- ew York. 
Coad oar iis ess cover, and each copy was orative schemes with a new idea. Return postage must be inclosed Third Prize ($10)—to Miss Lida Parker, Ken- 
sold for thirty dollars. _We have printed a small with each photograph. All photographs must be sent in by July | next to tucky. 


edition of this cover design as a poster. It is 
printed on a separate sheet, but is exactly like the 
cover, with title line and all retained. It makes a 
splendid poster for a girl’s room, and for ten (10) 
cents we will send one of these copies, carefully 
rolled in a strong tube, and all postage paid. 
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re ee ($5)—to Mrs. Robert Todd, New 
ork. 
Fifth Prize ($5)— to Miss Katharine F. Reig- 


hard, Michigan. 
se Sixth Prize ($5)—to Mrs. Edward C. Fellowes, 
° Connecticut. 




















$1400 IN THESE THREE PRIZE OFFERS 


$225 
FOR PRETTY TABLES 


‘THE JOURNAL wants some more photographs 
of prettily decorated tables for luncheons, dn- 
hers, or any other occasions — tables deco- 
rated with flowers from the garden or the 
fields, or with grasses or ferns. 

It will pay 


$100 for the Prettiest Table 
$50 for the Next Prettiest Table 
$25 for the Third Prettiest Table 
$15 for the Fourth Prettiest Table 
$10 for the Fifth Prettiest Table 
$5 for each of the Five Next Prettiest 
10 Prizes with a total of $225 


The table may be for any occasion, for adults or chil- 
dren, so long as it is prettily and originally decorated 
—preferably with flowers. A clear photograph 
or clear sketch of the table must be sent— 
mounted photograph preferred—with a descrip- 
tion of not more than 50 words. No description 
without a photograph or sketch will be considered. 
Return postage must be inclosed with each 
photograph orsketch. Any person may send as many 
different photographs or sketches of tables, with de- 
scnptions, as he or she chooses. Send photograph or 
sketch, with description, not later than August J next 


a THE ART BUREAU OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME. JOURNAL 


A RIGHT THAT WE RESERVE: All our prize offers 
are made with the honest wish to award all the prizes. But some- 
times the character of the contributions received does not fairly 
justify the awards. This does not happen often. But it must be 
remembered that with each prize offer made in this magazine, 
whether in this or in ~ iain, the right is reserved to 


withhold any or all of the prizes when we feel that such a 
course is justified, 


———— 
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$1000 
FOR FOUR SHORT 
LOVE STORIES 


The readers of THE JOURNAL like good love 
stories. But such stories are hard to find, es- 
pecially short ones. So we have decided to 
offer four prizes, amounting to $1000, for 
four bright, wholesome, well-told love stories. 
They must contain af least one thousand 
words, but not more than three thousand words, 
and they must have the love interest in them. 
The prizes will be awarded as follows: 


$500 for the Best Short Love Story 
$250 for the Next Best Love Story 
$150 for the Third Best Love Story 
$100 for the Fourth Best Love Story 


So if you are one of the successful competitors you 
stand a chance of being paid as high a price for your 
work as Mr. Rudyard Kipling is paid. Even if your 
story does not win a prize it may impress us as so 
good that we will want to buy it for use in THE 
JOURNAL, and you will then still get a good price 
for it. For we hope to buy a number of the stories 
which do not win a prize. In order that the stories 
which are submitted may be quickly read so that a 
prompt decision can be reached, they should be 
typewritten, if possible. If that is out of the question, 
then the handwniting should be so neat and clear as 
to be easily read. Manuscripts must be written on 
one side of the paper and should not be rolled. All 
stories must be in our hands by July 25. Return 
postage should be inclosed in every case. Address 


THE SHORT-STORY EDITOR OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





$175 
FOR FLOWER HINTS 


THE JOURNAL wants some good and new 
flower and garden hints, and it will pay 


$25 for the Newest and Most Practical Hint 
$15 for the Next Best Hint 
$10 for the Third Best Hint 
$5 for each of the 25 Next Best Hints 
$175 in all for 28 hints 


It will also buy at good prices other hints that prove 
acceptable. What we want is any kind of a sugges- 
tion that has been successfully tried about growing 
any one special kind of flower: a new way to treat 
the soil: taking up flowers, or caring for them in win- 
ter: anew flower-bed: a new border: any new gar- 
dening device: any hint about some new gardening 
effect: any hint about caring for flowers: protecting 
them from insects, or how to make them bloom: any 
new idea of whatsoever kind, whether it has to do 
with the growing or care of flowers in the garden in 
summer, or in the house in winter, or with flower ef- 
fects —any little idea, however simple, like that of 
one man who instead of painting his bay-tree tubs 
red or green painted them white with a black 
border—anything out of the ordinary: anything 
new: anything good: anything helpful that another 
flower-lover can do or learn from. 


PLEASE REMEMBER THIS 


You may send as many hints as you like. But each 
must be within 100 words, and each must be writ- 
ten on a separate sheet of paper, so that each can be 
considered by itself. We want a large number, so 
have no hesitation in sending all you can. 

Mail not later than August | next to 


THE FLORAL EDITOR OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 














































































































HE housekeeper must learn to discriminate between lvory 
Soap and others that are made to look like Ivory. Each 

of them lacks some quality of the Ivory and all of them lack 
the perfect purity. Their imperfections overbalance any slight 


difference in price. Use the Ivory Soap, 99% per cent. pure. 








Delicate laces wi'l not bear hard rubbing. They should be soaked in Ivory suds and washed by working them 
up and down with the hands (when they are very delicate it is better to shake them in a fruit jar about 





two-thirds full of suds), then rinse in clear water. A pinch of gum arabic dissolved in hot water and a little Re) ~~ A. #12 

bluing may be used to dip the pieces into before drying. Stretch perfectly smooth wrong side downon a marble “37. --: . ~ g - 

bureau top or pane of glass and allow them to dry. etl: Sot Se 
a gS 





Vol XX No. 6 YearRLy SusscripTion, One DOLLAR 


Sinciz Copies, Ten Cents 


Ewterep at Stationers’ Hatt, Lowpow, Encranp Att Ricuts Reserveo > r, 1903 (Trape-Mar« Reo sterev), sy Tue Curris Pustisatwo Comrary, 
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-" _ : ‘ : Y ““Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 
W ynken, B y nken, and Nod Sailed off in a wooden shoe — 


Sailed on a river of crystal light, 
Into a sea of dew.”’ 


This és the fourth of Mr. Parrish's illustrated 
conceptions of Eugene Field's poems. In a 
Sorthcoming issue of The Fournal he will 
portray” With Trumpet and Drum.” 


DRAWN BY MAXFIELD PARRISH 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1903 
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A Statue in an Old Garden 


By Frank Norris 


Author of * The Octopus,” * The Pit,” ete. 
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HE garden was 
T very, very old. 

Aged mulberry 
trees stood about, 
and ancient yews and 
cypresses and vener- 
able junipers. A 
heavy growth of 
black and gray lichens covered the inclosing walls and 
encrusted the basin of the marble fountain. The fountain 
itself was carved in a style that suggested times and 
seasons long past. Besides the fountain there were one 
or two statues of fauns and nymphs, all weather-streaked 
and green with moss. 

Ancient hollyhocks and asters, ancient marigolds, 
ancient petunias and phlox grew against the walls, filling 
the air with curious,perfumes — perfumes that made one 
think of old china and of old chambers hung in green 
taffetas. 

It was the close of a warm day in early autumn. The 
first leaves were falling from the mulberry trees. They 
fell straight as plummets through the motionless air, 
settling very lightly over parterre and quincunx. 

There was not a sound, From all this ancient teem- 
ing life of tree and ‘flower there seemed to rise some 
strange, dreamy, muffling essence that hung suspended 
and brooded over the garden. Outside, far away, 
somewhere beyond those blackened walls, rolled the 
world, but in here was silence and calm and absolute 
repose. 

There were no birds here. The birds did not seek 
this spot. Two living things alone found here their 
habitation—the venerable tortoise that floated with 
craning neck on the surface of the water in the fountain’s 
basin, and the frog, the immense green patriarchal frog 
that lived in the weeds in the damp northern corner of 
the walls. These two were solitary creatures, neither 
seeking nor acknowledging each other’s presence. 
They lived out their lives apart, contentedly, asking 
nothing better. 

At intervals during the week, toward sundown, the 
gardener, an old man bent earthward and gray, creaked 
the reluctant grille at the end of the garden, aad. entering, 
pottered lovingly about, giving a touch here and there 
with rake or trowel or pruning-hook. 


a 


N A SHADY spot not far from the fountain was a bench 
overhung by two larch trees, and near the bench on 
the other side of the walk was a pedestal from which the 
statue was missing. At near approach one discerned 
the statue fallen on the ground, half hidden by a tall 
growth of grass and mullein stalks. The statue was that 
of a little Love in the act of drawing his bow. Once it 
had been pretty ; a smile of triumph was on the Love’s 
lips, and a glance partly of command, partly of pure joy, 
was in his eyes; his limbs had been round and white 
and perfect ; but now he had fallen from his pedestal 
and lay prone in the grass; an arm was broken, the 
white, perfect limbs were chipped and marred, a snail 
sat upon the forehead. 

Ah, the lamentable little Love, dethroned and 
neglected, lying there amidst the weeds, gradually sink- 
ing into the soil of his own weight, battered and muti- 
lated, all but destroyed, sinking into a self-made grave ! 
What anend! Love itself crumbles, is overturned, is 
shattered, is befouled with contact of the earth, while 
even in the midst of its forehead may sit a thing unclean 
and noisome. It falls, it sinks, it disappears in the 
embrace of the all-reclaiming Mother who asks no ques- 
tions, who takes back what she gives, however sadly 
bruised or stained in its span of little life, who knows 
neither joy nor grief, neither glory nor shame, neither 
hatred nor love. 

Yet still the littke Love drew his bow aiming at the 
empty sky above. Still he smiled persistently from 
amidst the weeds and soil, smiled secretly, discreetly, as 
if seeing the coming of things that were not yet. What 
was he waiting for, that little battered Love, lying hidden 
in the weeds there in that ancient autumn garden? 

Toward the middle of the afternoon it was very still 
indeed. There was not a sound, nothing moved. The 
tortoise floated silently over the surface of the fountain, 
his neck craned, his eyes closed ; the great green frog 
was nowhere to be seen. Minutes slipped away, the life 
of the old garden teemed on there silently under the 
warm sun. It was still, still. A half-hour passed. 
There was a movement. A faint puff of breeze, some 
lost zephyr, wandered over the blackened walls, and a 
red leaf fell like a blood-drop from the heart of the dying 
summer. The larch and mulberry trees stirred with a 
long sigh. The surface of the water in the basin ruffled 
ever so slightly, as a mirror blurs beneath a sigh. In 
the damp northern corner of the walls the patriarchal 
frog uttered a single croak. 

And that was all. The breeze passed and died, the 
trees fell motionless again, the unruffled fountain again 
reflected a single image of the sun, the huge frog held 











his peace. Once more the ancient garden relapsed into 
stillness. , 
Deep in the grasses the little Love smiled as ever. 


oe 


A FOUR o’clock two people, a man and a woman, 
came into the garden, and going slowly down the 
walk by the fountain sought out the bench under the 
larch trees. . Their manner was that of people who were 
familiar with the place. 

He waited until she was seated and then took his 
place at her side, dropping his hat and stick on the 
grass. She let her white-gloved hands fall upon the 
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ORAWN By J. J. GOULD 


blue cloth of her lap and looked about her, drawing a 
long breath. 

‘* Ah, the old garden!”’ she said in a low voice, with 
a little shake of her head. ‘‘ I love it.”’ 

The two were no longer young. His hair was turning 
gray ; hers was a little faded, and her blue eyes had in 
them the expression of one who has already commenced 
to look backward instead of forward. ‘‘ One can love 
things then,’’ he asked, ‘‘ even if they are— even if they 
have ceased to be young ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, some things,’’ she answered smiling, 
‘* when one has ceased to be young one’s self.’’ 

‘* Does one ever get too old to care?’’ he said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ I thought such a thing possible at one 
time, but all my theories have changed since — within 
the last few weeks.”’ 

‘* Love wi// die,’”’ she said, looking at the vacant ped- 
estal opposite. 

‘* He might be born again.”’ 

‘* But just the same as before?’’ she inquired. ‘‘ a: 
as sweet, fresh and strong? Oh, no, it is not possible.” 
She shook her head slowly, then continuing : ‘‘ You tell 
me that you love me, and I, yes, I believe you, but do 
not tell me that you love me as you could have done 
had we met and known each other when we were young; 
that I do not believe, and whatever my answer is to be 
to you I must tell you that I can never love you as I 
might have done once, long ago. That part of our lives 
is gone forever for us two; we have missed it, we can 
never call it back. We can never love each other as we 
might have done at one time. It is too late for that.”’ 
He was about to protest but she checked him, laying her 
hand upon his sleeve. ‘' Do not deceive yourself —nor 
me,’’ she said sweetly. ‘‘ At least let us be frank with 
one another. We are no longer young ; we have lived 
the best part of our lives; we have outgrown many 
things. Don’t you suppose that I have had my little 
romance? It was fifteen years ago. I was a young girl. 
I had all my illusions yet ; everything was rose-colored, 
and he, he was just from college, and I loved him as 
one loves when one is twenty. It sounds like the refrain 
of a song, doesn’t it? As one loves when one is twenty. 
Yes, it was a song, but a song of which I only knew the 
music ; the words were never to be forme. I am not 
ashamed now to say that I loved him; for me he was 
everything that was good and fine. Oh, yes, it was 
sweet while it lasted. I loved him, but he never knew, 
and then one day something happened. Oh, what does 
it matter! He was not what I thought him, that was all. 
It was my first disillusion. From that time I began to 
grow old. That is my little romance.’’ She paused. 


he 


[" THE ensuing stillness the grille creaked on its reluc- 

tant hinges. The old gardener came in, his shears in 
his hand. He saw the two on the bench under the larch 
trees, but, accustomed to their presence, he made no 
comment. He took a bypath along a wall of the garden. 
He disappeared in a distant corner; from time to time 
they heard his step upon the gravel, or the subdued noise 
of his shears clipping at the borders of box. 

‘* Yes, you are right,” the man admitted at length. 
‘* And JZ yes, I have had my little romance as well. I 
have often thought that I had forgotten, but it comes 
back at times and hurts, even yet. I did not know I 
cared for her at first. We had grown up together. I 
saw her almost daily for a long time—five or six years. 
1 had no idea how much she entered into my life, why 
everything was only worth while because of her. When 
I came of age I was sent to travel with my tutor. We 
made the grand four and were absent something over 
three years. When I came back she was married. 
Then | knew, all of a sudden knew, that I had cared 
for her all my life. She was in no way to blame; not a 
word had ever passed between us. She hadn’t a guess 
that I cared ; she never did have. But 7—it was almost 
more than a boy is made to bear. You are right; I 
suppose I can never love just like that again. Yes,’’ he 
mused, ‘‘as one loves when one is twenty. It is a long 
time ago, and yet ” He let his voice die to silence. 
He gazed vacantly across the old garden, his thoughts 
elsewhere, searching in the past, and there came upon 
him a look of great tenderness, of sadness, of regret. 





She sat motionless 
beside him, yet far 
away. She was 
thinking of other 
things, dreaming of 
other days; she felt 
the touch of other 
hands; she heard the 
sound of other voices ; she saw the light of other eyes. 

His hand clenched whitely as it rested on the bench, 
and he shut his teeth against the old bitterness that 
could not be forgotten. 

' Her eyes swam a little, and a long sigh parted her 
ips. 

"Thess was a prolonged silence. For a long time they 
sat thus in the midst of that old garden, thinking of 
other things. 

Suddenly they turned to each other, and looking into 
each other’s eyes laughed a little note of bitterness. 

At a far end of an alley the head of tne old gardener 
appeared for a moment over a hedge. He bent down 
and resumed his work. He was planting a new flower 
in a bed of old and fading roses. 

** Yes,’’ admitted the man, ‘‘ we Aave lived our lives ; 
we are no longer young, but even with us Love can be 
boru again, and though it is not so sweet and perfect, 
though it is bruised and sadly worn, if it is the best we 
are capable of, what else matters! It is Love, after all, 
Love in spite of everything. After all, the little future 
that yet remains to us is worth more than the whole 
past.”’ 

He took her hand in his and they rose and faced each 
other smiling. 

‘* You are right,’’ she answered, ‘‘ it is to the future 
that one should look. Love in spite of everything. 
You are right. Love will zo¢ die — quite.” 

With a charming little gesture of frankness and con- 
fidence and calm affection she laid an arm across his 
shoulder. 

The two moved down the walk by the fountain and 
passed out at the grille. They disappeared. 


os 


Ts old gardener had finished his work. The new 
flower was planted. He made readytogo. Hecame 
down the walk towarad the fountain, toward the bench 
under the two larch trees, and his glance fell upon the 
empty pedestal and the little broken Love lying in the 
rass. Scores of times he had passed the statue neglect- 
ul, but now he paused, resolving to set it again in its 
place, moved by a sudden caprice. 

Or was it caprice, or did the old gardener yield to 
some faint, elusive influence that brooded over that spot 
where the two others had been? Was there something 
delicate and subtle in the air that had not been there 
heretofore, something vague and sweet, something for 
which the little Love had waited so long? 

The old gardener bent down and clasped the figure in 
his withered arms. Slowly and painfully he lifted it. 
He set it upon the soles wiped from it the stains of 
soil and weather, plucked the noisome snail from its 
forehead. 

Slowly his glance wandered to the empty bench and 
back to the pedestal no longer empty. He was thinking 
certain unwonted thoughts, contused, intangible. He 
thought of the old garden and of all that teeming ancient 
life that had flourished there centuries before him, that 
would flourish there centuries after he was dead. He 
thought of the man and the woman who had just gone 
and of their love for each other. 

Perhaps deep down there in the remote, untouched 
recesses of his simple soul something stirred and woke 
for an instant—some other shadowy self, that saw with 
other clearer eyes, saw the greater things of the world, 
the vast, vague forces of human existence, Life and Love. 
These were the things that mattered; these only per- 
sisted unchanged and unchangeable through all the 
years: the two great eternities forever renewed. Life 
and Love—and Death? No, not Death; Death had no 
place in that old and everlasting garden where nothing 
died. Death was but an episode, an incident, the hiding 
of a seed in the earth, a moment of darkness in a little 
narrow closet, wherein things hid themselves an instant 
and were changed and came out again, young once 
more and sweet and fresh. 

The old gardener bestirred himself. Slowly he 
gathered up his tools. He passed down the walk and 
out of the garden, closing the grille behind him. 


ea 


Oe more the old garden was left to itself, but now 

there was a change ; full in the centre, erect once 
more, stood the statue of the little Love. It was bruised 
and cruelly battered; an arm was broken, the round, 
white limbs were chipped and marred, the mark of the 
noisome snail was mr ~ grate its forehead. The stain of 
the earth was upon it. But the little Love was enthroned 
again upon his pedestal, back in his place once more firm 
and high, dominating the whole garden, glad and strong. 
A smile of triumph was on his lips, a glance of command 
flashed from his eyes, back on his throne again, uncon- 
quered, eternal, the undisputed King—the sovereign 
vanquisher of the entire world. 

The sun set, the twilight came and faded into night. 
It was dark and very still. The fountain snared the 
stars within its moss-grown rim. The few faint noises 
of the day, the sound of footsteps, the murmur of 
voices, the sighing of the breeze in the old mulberry trees, 
were gone. Hours passed. There was not a sound 


anywhere. The ancient garden relapsed once more 
into silence. 









































‘“ MEASURED LIFE FROM THE LAST DANCE 
TO THE NEXT DINNER”’ 





S THE boat glided under 
an overhanging rock a 
branch of pink laurel 
dropped at Mrs. Sewell’s 
feet. The four people in 











the boat looked up 
quickly. A man in rough, pictur- 
esque garb stood on the bank above 
them. 

‘* Philip Thornton, by all that’s for- 
tunate!’’ cried Hazleton. 

Mrs. Sewell said nothing, but she 
smiled a welcome as she pinned the 
laurel into the front of her white gown. 

‘* How did you know us?”’ asked 
Hazleton, as the boat grated on the 
shore and he grasped the hand of the 
Forester. 

‘*] heard you were at the hotel. 
These things travel fast in our com- 
munity. News is scarce, you know.’’ 

‘* You live near here, then?’’ 


én 


As Helen Sewell asked the question 
she was looking at Thornton curi- 
ously. His hair was touched with 
gray around the temples, and his 
hands were rough. But his eyes were 
clear, and there was about him the 
look of a man who glories in living. 

‘* Nine miles from the hotel. Half- 
way up the mountain, but nine miles 
is nothing to a wild mountaineer on 
horseback. I wish I could ask you 
up to luncheon. The view is beauti- 
iul from my place, but Mrs. Sewell and 
Miss Darrell couldn’t climb it from 
here. Can’t you drive over some 
day ?’’ 

‘* Our time is so filled up,’’ hesitated 
Mrs. Sewell. 

There was a scarcely perceptible 
straightening of Thornton’s shoulders. 

‘* 1 am sorry,” he said. 

Then for a moment there was an 
uncomfortable silence. 

‘* We'll see you again, old man,’’ 
said Hazleton at last ; ‘* I’ll come up. 
I want to meet your wife.”’ 

Into the Forester’s eyes there 
leaped a look that made Mrs. Sewell 
wince. 

‘* She is worth meeting, 
simply. 

Then he waved his hand as they 
drifted off, and turned and went up 
the hill. 

‘* He looks thoroughly happy,’’ 
remarked Donnie Falmouth when 
they were out of hearing. 

‘* Why shouldn’t he be happy ?’’ 
asked Penelope Darrell. 

Mrs. Sewell, whose eyes had been 
fixed on the darkness of the river, 
looked up. ‘* Oh, well—you know,”’ 
she drawled, ‘‘ he married so— 
so——’’ 

‘* Queerly,”’ finished Hazleton for 
her. 

Relieved from the tension of con- 
centrated thought, Mrs. Sewell leaned 
back against her cushion, trailed her 
hand in the water and studied her 
rings. 

Penelope looked from one to the 
other. 

‘* Well, what’s the matter?’’ she 
cried. ‘‘You all act as if you were 
in possession of a dark and bloody 
tale.”’ 

Hazleton looked at Mrs. Sewell, 
who still studied her rings. 





’ he said 


as 

‘* You see,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘ he 
married the woman he loved.”’ 

‘* Which was perfectly right and 
proper,’’ asserted Donnie with an 
adoring look at Penelope. 

** But the girl was — so —so 

‘* Impossible !’’ murmured Mrs. 
Sewell. 

‘* Thank you—impossible ! 
ished Hazleton. 

‘* Oh,’’ said Penelope, and then for 
a time they were silent. Finally 
Penelope broke out: ‘* Tell me all 
about it,’’ she said. 


” 





” 


fin- 


Mrs. Sewell ceased the study of her rings and looked at her deliberately. 
Phere is nothing to tell,’ she said, and there was a peculiar tenseness in her voice. 


He ruined his life, that is all.”’ 


' But he loved her,’’ insisted Penelope. 


And then Hazleton told the story. 


‘’ Perhaps we expected more of him than of most men. He was the honor man of 
our class, and was cut out for fame. He was rich, too. We were awfully proud of him. 
He should have married a woman who would have been a queenly mistress of his house 


In town.” 


‘ 


He stopped for a moment, his eyes on the beautiful drooping face in front of him. 
But instead,’’ he went on, ‘‘he came up here in the mountains years ago. He loved 


to fish and hunt and rough it generally. He stopped at the home of one of the moun- 
taineers. And there he met the girl. He wrote aletter to me about her. In his eyes she 


was pertect in her simplicity and innocence. 


But she could not leave her people and her 


mountain. Nor would he bring his wild bird to town; it would kill her. The next news 
- - ° : . ° Bate fauw . 2cc 
was the announcement of his wedding and his withdrawal from his uncle’s law business. 


~ By Temple Bailey 
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‘* And now,”’ said Donnie, ‘‘ he 
lives up there and calls himself a 
Forester, when he might have been a 
judge.”’ 

** And she’’—Mrs. Sewell’s cold, 
quiet voice cut the air—‘‘ she wears a 
gingham gown and a white apron, and 
is getting stout.” 

Then the boat drifted around the 
curve. 


eds 


The laurel was pink all up the 
mountainside as Thornton followed 
the clear stream and whipped his line 
lightly from the bank to the deeper 
shadows of the pools. The catbirds 
squalled at him for disturbing their 
quiet, and the spring sunshine filtered 
down through the branches of the 
oaks. Now and then there was a 
splash and a flash of silver as Thornton 
added another trout to the dozen or 
more little red-speckled fish already 
in his creel. 

And as he fished he thought of the 
people he had left. Of the city —far, 
far down the dark river—the city he 
had left ten years ago. In that city 
were fame and fortune, and _ stately 
women and brilliant men. He knew 
what they were saying, those people 
in the boat—that he had ruined his 
life. He knew, too, that they pitied 
him. Pity—his laugh rang out as he 
tramped steadily up the ascending 
path. And they refused to visit him 
because of—her. He drew a sharp 
breath. What did they know of his 
life? What did they know of the 
quiet cathedral of a forest? What 
did they know of the psalms sung by 
the waving trees and the wonderful 
chants of the birds? What sermons 
had they that could compare with the 
helpless appeal of the wild things of 
the woods to human sympathy ? 

Those people in the boat measured 
life from the last dance to the next din- 
ner, while he measured it from the 
snows of winter to the violets of 
spring, and then again to the roses of 
summer and the wild grapes in the 
fall. 

He came at last within sight of the 
house. Two big dogs came to meet 
him, and gave him the dignified greet- 
ing due the master ; then they followed 
him sedately. 

The house was low and broad, with 
a porch on which the vines were show- 
ing tender green. He went around to 
the kitchen door. In the depths of 
the shadowy room an old negress was 
silhouetted against a background of 
a roaring open fire. 

He dropped the fish on the step 
and went toward a cleared space 
higher up on the mountain. Then he 
whistled the soft call of a bird, and 
the answer came from far back among 
the vines of the garden. 


he 


His wife stood in the midst of the 
green. In the curve of her white arm 
she held a heaped-up bowl of straw- 
berries. Her sunbonnet fell back 
from her fair hair. Her skin was pink 
like a baby’s, but her figure was 
womanly, gracious, though her gown 
was plain, with little style in its cut. 
Clinging to her was a small, fluttering, 
swaying figure, which detached itselt 
and came toward the Forester with 
unsteady steps. His wife and child 
—and the great mountain. He drew 
deep breaths. Then he kissed them 
both and took the bowl, and with 
quick fingers helped pick the red ber- 
ries until the dish would hold no more. 

He walked back toward the‘house, 
down the narrow path, the child high 
on his shoulder, his arm about his 
wife, for were they not alone in the 
fastnesses of the forest ? 

The dogs followed them with soft 
padded steps, pushing against them 
now and then in their eagerness. 





** THEY WENT OUT TOGETHER INTO THE 
MOONLIGHT”’ 


Then there was supper, with the fish he had caught at the beginning and the berries 
she had picked at the end. Thornton thought of a dinner of long ago—a dinner of 
Helen Sewell had sat next to him. Around her 
neck she wore pearls, ropes of them, and the rose in her hand was not redder than the 
lips that she touched to it now and then. 


many courses, under shaded candles. 


She had given him the rose. 


He smiled across the table at this woman who had no pearls, and wanted none, and 
she, unconscious of his thought, smiled back at him, and he went over to her and tucked 
a spray of pink laurel in her hair, and forgot the other woman, who had worn the same 


flower above her heart that very day. 


After supper his wife hushed the child to sleep, and then they went out together into 


the moonlight. They ascended toward the peak. 
space at the very top of the mountain. 


stood alone among the stars ! 


At last they came out upon an open 


All about them was a silver world, and they 


And far below them, in the shadow of the dark river, the little people of the world 


talked of little things. 
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Annie Russell Out-of-Doors 


- s 
By Gustav Kobbe 
Author of * The Child of the Opera House,” etc. 


(With thanks and due acknowledgments to Miss Russell's most intimate friend, Miss Agnes Hill) 














Russell. It. is her family 
as well as her theatrical 
name, and whether you see her 
on the stage or off she is pre- 
cisely the same sweet, unaffected 
oung woman. Miss Russell is, 
by birth, an English girl, hav- 
ing been born in Liverpool, 
England, although, of course, 
coming here at an early age, she 
is thoroughly Americanized. 

When she is in New York she 
lives in her own home in West 
Fifty-eighth Street—a small but 
artistically-furnished house, 
where she surrounds herself with 
the old Japanese objects of art 
to which she is devoted. Her 
father is dead. Her mother is 
living, having married a second 
time, and has a home of her own in New Jersey, close to 
her other daughter. 

So Miss Russell keeps house—for herself, but princi- 
pally for her brother Tommy. When Tommy was on the 
stage as the boy-actor who made the part of ‘* Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ’’ famous, Annie, as the elder sister, looked after 
him. The earnings of Tommy meant considerable to the 
little family without a supporting head, and so the sister 
went wherever the brother went, dressing him for his part, 
mending all his clothes, and sending home something every 
week to the family in New York. 


A’ RUSSELL is really Annie 
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Her Happy Relations with Her Brother 


HE popular boy-actor was taken to the West Indies, 

and thence his sister went with him. TTommy was an 
unusually sweet boy and intelligent. But he had one 
fault : he was too generous, always giving away his toys, 
which Annie did not mind so much, as they were showered 
upon him by his admirers. But when he took off his little 
cap, or his coat, or his sash, as he frequently did, to bestow 
them upon some of the colored children in the West Indies, 
she was obliged to punish him by shutting him up alone in 
a little room. Then he would fly into a rage, and scream 
out, ‘‘ Annie isn’t the boss of Tommy.’’ But Annie was, 
for she had to be careful of their earnings, and caps and 
coats and sashes cost much to supply. 

As the boy grew into young manhood the sister took 
the reins. To please her the boy gave up the stage, and 
Annie adopted it, and paid the brother’s way through 
college. Now that the one is settled in business life, and 
the other is a famous woman, the same tender relations 
exist between them, and together they live in the happy 
New York home. 

Happy as is their New York life, it is when June comes 
each year, and the sister closes her theatrical season, that 
the two are really happiest. The New York house is 
closed, and off to the Maine coast they go. Here, at 
Pemaquid, directly on the water, Miss Russell purchased, 
three years ago, some forty acres of land, and there last 
summer she finished building a house which she calls 
‘* The Ledges ’’ —the house standing practically on ledges 
of rock running to the water. It is here that Annie Russell 
is at her best. From the moment she reaches her seashore 
home she forgets her work and fairly revels in an outdoor 
life. Every tree on the place is known to her: she knows 
every stick of wood in her house, for she practically 
designed the house herself, and it was built after her plans. 
‘Tt isn’t what I’d call hansum, Miss Russell,’’ said the 
builder when he finished it, ‘‘ but I did it as you said, and 
there it is.’ And there it is, for a fact, as simple and 
artistic a littke home as one could wish for, with its low 
windows looking out on the sea, a big living-room with its 
wide fireplace, and the upstairs rooms furnished with their 
pretty flower-patterned chintz hangings and fresh dainty 
papers. For practically two blissful summer months, June 
and July, Miss Russell leads an idyllic life of outdoor leisure 
here. Her brother spends the larger part of the summer 
there, the mother and sister and a favorite nephew come, 
and there is always an intimate friend or two. 


A Plunge and a Pony Ride Every Morniag 


A GOODLY part of the Maine place has been left natural, 

and through these wooded paths Miss Russell roams at 
will. Therising hour at ‘‘ The Ledges ”’ is half after seven, 
and fifteen minutes later sees Miss Russell taking a plunge 
before breakfast—not in a tub, but a swim in the ocean, 
which means a cool dip off the Maine coast in early summer. 
But from a swimming raft constructed in the water directly 
in front of the house plunges Miss Russell with the glee of 
a girl, leaving the less-venturesome men standing on the 
raft wondering how cold the water is. It is needless to 
say that a hearty breakfast follows this. With this over 
comes the stable, which, next to the big living-room in the 
house, is the young mistress’s favorite place. Here her 
favorite pony ‘‘ Sallie’’ whinnies at her the moment she 
appears, and in a few moments Miss Russell is on the 
pony’s back and off for a ride of ‘‘ a few miles,’’ as she says, 
which, however, frequently lengthens into a ride of twenty- 
eight miles. She is perfectly at home in the saddle, riding 
her spirited little animal with absolute ease, and is rarely so 
happy as when, with her hair flying in the wind, she dashes 
along a country road with her guests in the rear vainly 
trying to keep up with her. The pony and rider return 
supremely happy, and then with a second dash into the 
cold water of the ocean, Miss Russell dresses and is ready 
for dinner, as fresh and lively as a girl of twenty. 

If Miss Russell is at home in the saddle she is equally so 
in a boat. Sailing is another one of her regular diversions, 
and her delight is to take the tiller in a good stiff breeze and 
sail her own boat with a spirit that communicates itself to 


every one with her. She thoroughly enjoys whatever she 
does and gets from every enjoyment the fullest mental and 
»yhysical benefit. If it is a picnic on the rocks she is the 
iveliest of the party. If the men start a gare of baseball 
Miss Russell is immediately in it. ‘‘ 1 may not always 
pitch a ball quite straight,’’ she says, ‘‘ but that makes it 
all the harder for the men to get any hits on me.”’ 

Some days Miss Russell gives herself entirely over to the 
running of the place. Then, witha hired man at each side, 
she walks from stable to vegetable garden, and from 
truck-patch to the flower-beds, and from the flowers to the 
hayfield, directing this and suggesting that. The haying 
time is her delight, and then the hayfield sees much of her. 
Working with her men she uses the large rakes herself, 
pitches the hay on to the wagon, and then clambering up 
drives the load to the barn. There isn’t much of the suc- 
cessful actress, beautifully gowned, about Annie Russell at 
these times —-standing ona load of hay, with sunbonnet on 
her head, whip in hand, skillfully driving her horse and load 
over ruts and rocky places. But she has nine months of 
the year to be the actress, she wisely argues. 


All Her Study is Done in the Woods 


W HEN August comes the days are not so care-free. Then 
the manuscript of the next winter’s new play is taken up 
and reading and studying begin. The secluded, picturesque 
spots in her own woods begin to know her, and there she 
studies and thinks over the part which she is to create. All 
her studying is done in these spots with Nature in its most 
beautiful moods all about her. Hours are thus spent. 

‘* 1 had a glimpse of her work when she was studying 
her réle in ‘ The Royal Family,’ ”’ a friend of hers said to 
me recently. ‘‘I had gone out to a quiet corner of the 
woods where I was reading. The sound of her voice 
aroused me. She was singing the little song that she sang 
in the play : 


“* Over the mountains, happy and bold,’ 


getting the effect, the feeling of it, in the open air. After 
what seemed to me a long time I moved so as to get sight 
of her. Her horse stood in the path, his head down, graz- 
ing. His mistress, seated calmly on his back, was going 
over and over the lines of the song ; now shaking her head 
and frowning, now smiling with satisfaction. What she 
was after was utterly out of my ken. So I slipped away 
and left her in peace. 

‘* One day, too, last summer, unaware that any one was 
watching her, she began dancing and laughing in a quiet 
spot of the woods while repeating some words which I 
could not understand. I stood quite still behind a tree 
watching and enjoying this charming, fairylike picture until 
suddenly she discovered me and stopped. At first she was 
embarrassed. Then we both had a good laugh, and she 
explained that she was studying what people have this year 
seen her do when dancing as Peggy in ‘ Mice and Men.’ ”’ 

Early in August the letters from her manager in New 
York ite to come, business arrangements have to be 
attended to, and the first letters go to the dressmakers in 
the metropolis. It may be interesting for the thousands of 
girls and women who yearly admire Miss Russell’s clothes 
to know that all her dresses are of her own design. Her 
aim in dress is always for the simple effect —thoroughly 
modish, with ever a touch of novelty and originality, but, 
in the final effect, invariably simple. Of course, as every 
woman knows, this is the most difficult of all effects to 
successfully reach, and so the interviews with dressmakers 
are peculiarly tedious. Miss Russell has a practical knowl- 
edge of both dressmaking and millinery acquired by her 
when necessity was the mother of invention. She then 
learned to make her own clothes, and they were often as 
pretty in design and as well made as those for which she 
now pays large prices. But, whatever her dress, whether 
it is on or off the stage, it is always of her own design. 


She has Little Taste for “Society” 


HEN the days of her outdoor life are over Miss Russell 

turns to horseback riding in the city for exercise, and 
whatever leisure she has left is devoted to singing lessans 
and reading. She reads inthe original French and Italian, 
in both of which languages she is an adept. She learned 
Italian during her stay in Italy, when, years ago, she went 
there for health and study. When her knowledge of French 
began I question whether she herself knows. Probably 
when, as a child, she heard the patois of the Canadians, 
among whom she lived for a number of years. Since, she 
has taken lessons, and to-day to hear her talk with a learned 
Frenchman, in his own tongue, about Japanese lacquers, is 
to get some idea of her fluency with the language. Her 
friends are chiefly people with literary or artistic leanings, 
and her social diversions, when busy, are confined to 
having friends at dinner at her own home or attending 
little dinners at the homes of these friends. ‘‘ Society,” 
as such, knows Miss Russell not. She has little taste for 
it and even less time. 

A single word about Miss Russell’s life on the stage may 
not be amiss here, as illustrating her unselfish disposition 
—that is, with regard to her attitude toward dear old Mrs. 
Gilbert. One evening when she reached the theatre Miss 
Russell received a highly complimentary letter anent the 
performance, but in the letter Mrs. Gilbert’s name was 
mentioned first. In the theatrical world this is a great 
breach of etiquette toward the star. Many another actress 
would have torn up the letter in anger. Not so Miss 
Russell. She sent it to Mrs. Gilbert. ‘‘ You dear, sweet 
child !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Gilbert, when they met during the 
intermission, ‘‘ to send me a letter in which I was spoken 
of before you! Who else but you would have thought of 
doing such a thing?’’ Then she embraced Miss Russell 
and called her every pet name she knew. 

Miss Russell has a great admiration for Mrs. Gilbert as 
an actress and deep affection for her as a woman. She 


finds this veteran in her art so patient and strong in all the 
happenings of every-day life, so eminently just and so 
lovable. She considers it an honor to be associated with 
her. Indeed, just here is an indication of Miss Russell’s 
character that one does not find in the average actress. It 
is her wish and custom to have always the best actors in 
hercompany, and to give them the full opportunities of 
their talent, never cutting out their good lines nor destroy- 
ing any point of theirs while she is on the stage, in order 
that she may shine more brightly. Rather she is always 
trying to help them in their scenes. She believes in an 
evenly balanced company, instead of the star trying to stand 
out by contrast with poor actors, and is wholly out of sym- 
pathy with any star system that treats the members of a 
company as though they were ‘‘ a squad of black beetles.’’ 
She has regard for the same sensitiveness of temperament 
in others as she possesses herself, and consequently, with 
such a representative woman as Mrs. Gilbert, she gives her 
all the chance possible to get at her public, and to her 
public to get at her. 

Some people, who wonder at the fact that Mrs. Gilbert 
is frequently allowed the honors of the evening, have said 
that Miss Russell has nothing to do with these conditions 
and that they are laid down for her by her manager. 
This is not so. A successful star’s support is absolutely 
in the hands of the star. Miss Russell need not have 
Mrs. Gilbert as a member of her company if she does not 
choose. But, on the contrary, she delights in having her 
and in making her last years upon the stage as full as pos- 
sible of the happiness of successful recognition. In Miss 
Russell’s speech at the last night of the Lyceum Theatre 
in New York City she said for Mrs. Gilbert: ‘‘ I am sure 
you share my hope that in the new Lyceum we may, for 
many years to come, continue to pay homage to this most 
honored gentlewoman of the stage.’’ The storm of 
applause which greeted this was as gratifying to Miss 
Russell and touched her more deeply than if meant for 
herself. 


An Instance of Her Characteristic Gentleness 


NE more instance illustrative of Miss Russell’s gentle- 
ness: One Christmas evening when the curtain fell 
on the performance of ‘‘A Royal Family,’’ the company 
remained on the stage instead of rushing to the dressing- 
rooms. The fair Princess Angela, taking the little boy who 
played the young Prince by the hand, explained that Santa 
Claus had notified her by letter that he would visit the 
theatre that night. Then en.ered a member of the company 
dressed up as Santa Claus, and bearing a large Christmas 
tree with lighted candles which he placed in the centre of the 
stage. What a delight it would have been for the audience 
to have watched this touching little after-play —the child in 
ecstasy, the King, the Queen, the Prince, the Princess, the 
Cardinal, the courtiers, the ambassadors, the ladies-in- 
waiting, in all their gorgeous raiment, children again, some 
on their hands and knees playing with building-blocks, 
others running after a mechanical rabbit, and the Cardinal, 
and the Dowager Queen (Mrs. Gilbert) pulling at strings 
attached to two wooden monkeys that were having a 
prize-fight! The whole Court of Caron had become kin 
to a little child, and the beneficent fairy godmother who 
had waved the magic wand was none other than Annie 
Russell. 

Off the stage, as I have said, Miss Russell is exactly the 
same as on the stage—graceful, dainty and charmingly 
womanly. She has not had an easy life, for she has known 
straitened circumstances which she has overcome with her 
owh efforts and perseverance. She has known years of 
illness from which she emerged to find that she had prac- 
tically to learn how to walk. It is this public remembrance 
of her severe illness that sometimes leads to the belief that 
she is frail and partly an invalid, whereas the exact reverse 
is the truth. In fact, she is one of the few actresses on the 
modern stage that has never disappointed an audience 
because of illness. She has known sorrow, for she mar- 
ried only to taste the very dregs of unhappiness, and to face 
the necessity of a separation, which she secured six years 
ago. Shehas not marriedsince. Butall these experiences 
have served only to refine and strengthen her character, 
until to-day she stands as one of the sweetest and most 
womanly young women on the American stage. 


Always the Sweetest When Out-of-Doors 


UT pleasing as she is to look upon on the stage ; capable 

as she is as an actress, as an exemplification of the most 
difficult of all acting —the simple and natural ; gracious as 
she is inher New York home —the sweetest Annie Russell 
of all is the outdoor Annie Russell in her summer home on 
the Maine coast, where the paths wind among the spruces 
as the waterways do about the island. Here, where 
warmed by the sun and sheltered from the sea-winds, the 
crushed bay and sweet fern mingle their pungent odor 
with the perfume of the fir balsam and of the wild roses ; 
here, whether the young mistress is at play or at work, 1s 
where she is happiest ; here, whether plunging in the water 
before breakfast, in the saddle of her favorite pony, at the 
tiller of her boat, or driving her hay to barn, or lying in the 
Nantucket hammocks listening to the swash of water on 
the rocks and looking at the little home which she has 
bought with her own earnings— Annie Russell is the soul 
of gracious young womanhood and contented happiness. 


oo 


In Explanation of this Series : 


This is the fourth of a series of articles which will describe, with entirely 
new and authentic information, and entirely new photographs especi2!|Y 
taken for the series, the lives of the popular actors and actresses as they 
are lived off the stage —the men and women who stand for clean, honest 
work in their profession, each in his and her own line. The series, a5 't 
progresses, will show “ The Girlishness of Ethel Barrymore,” “ Maude 
Adams and Her Long Island Home,” “ William Gillette on Board His 
House-Boat,” “ The Social Side of John Drew,” and “* Edward Sothern 
and His Home Life.’”’ 
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YOU have five hundred dollars and three 
months’ vacation, by all means do what I 
did last summer: go abroad. If you have even one- 
third of the sum and only one-fifth of the time, do what 
I mean to do this summer: take at least the voyage. 
Such a mode of spending a short vacation does not have 
its equal for both pleasure and profit. The only regret 
one can have after doing this is that one can never again 
cross for the first time ; for there are certain sensations, 
impressions, surprises, delights, incident to a maiden 
voyage, that cannot be duplicated upon any other. Be- 
sides, a long list of questions, charming in their very 
perplexity, are once for all answered, and a handful of 
problems are once for all solved. For example: What 
will life on a vessel be like? How will the ocean 
appear? Shall I be seasick? Shall I be scared in a 
storm? How shall I, as a lone stranger, ever meet any 
one? What: shall -I do all day long? Will anything 
happen to break the monotony? Finally : What is that 
‘* thrill’’ I have sheard of, that comes with the sighting 
of land? 


The Parting Hour at the Pier 


|" WAS nine o’clock on the morning of one of the 

‘* rarest’’ of days in June that I walked up the gang- 
»lank of a steamer lying in its dock on the North River. 
Tren o'clock is the usual hour for vessels to sail, and 
this means ten to the very second of the minute. The 
scene at such times is therefore one of haste, confusion, 
hard work, and apparently wild disorder. Yet it isa 
haste synonymous with speed, the confusion is not con- 
founded, and in all this madness there is method. A 
thousand passengers must come on board ; their trunks 
and baggage must be stored and labeled ; flowers that 
have been brought by messengers are opened and dis- 
played ; and a hundred and one other details attended 
to. Then there are all those varied scenes of strong 
emotion in the act of leave-taking, caused by the many 
ways in which good-byes are said; for those who sa 
them may be careless, languid, jocular, facetious, sad, 
or silly. 

Finally, the loud ‘‘All ashore that’s goin’ ashore”’ 
is called by lusty seamen, and from crowds both on and 
off the boat a last, long hubbub arises. At this moment 
there is a rushing on the pier, a scramble in the parting 
crowd, a sound of horses galloping on the heavy plank- 
ing, and, with a calculated tardiness, the supplementary 
mail is rushed aboard. The roar of the funnel whistle 
opens, and, amid the rattle of falling ropes, the thud of 
the dropping gangplank, and the sound of splashing 
water, two tiny tugboats turn the great ship lengthwise 
in the river, the great propeller makes its first turn, and 
we are away. 

Down the river, out of the harbor, across the bay, 
and through the Narrows—this is our course. But to 
take this course the ship must thread her way through a 
great moving fleet of every size and sort of vessel. 
There are boats and ships, steamships and sailboats ; 
there are pleasure boats and freight boats, scows and 
barges ; there is that anomaly of new North River craft, 
a steam canal-boat, and that other strange sight, a float- 
ing freight train. ‘Through all these the big ship moves 
like a great fish starting on a long swim. 


Settling Down and Making Acquaintances 


HE confusion that was concentrated at one point on 

deck now spreads itself and is absorbed in cabins 
and staterooms. Some go below to open trunks, fix 
up their rooms, and just as soon as possible prepare for 
what they fear may overtake them. Others occupy the 
writing-room, composing final letters and telegrams 
which may be sent back when the pilot goes ashore at 
Sandy Hook. In his own room the chief steward opens 
a diagram, and seats are chosen and allotted at the table. 
Each passenger selects a place on deck, and for each 
one a steamer chair is made secure within the rail. Of 
a sudden, the rumble of the engines stops short, and the 
vessel slows down to allow the pilot to drop by a rope- 
ladder into the boat in waiting for him. Once more the 
hum begins, the prow stands straight toward the open 
sea, and we go out of sight of land. 

With luncheon at one o’clock begins the act of becom- 
ing acquainted. How this is done nobody ever knows ; 
it comes about so naturally that no one ever asks. 
Passengers sit together side by side in steamer chairs, 
they elbow one another as they walk the deck, they 
view each other as they sit at table, and before they 
know it all are acting in the presence of each other like 
lifelong acquaintances. There is an old saying that 
‘*to know people you must live with them,’ and this 
intimate acquaintance and this elbow intercourse through 
a week is ‘‘ living’’ at close range indeed. The leader- 
ship, which on land takes years to develop, asserts 
itself here in as many hours. For example, with us, 
inside of a day one man had become the acknowledged 
clown of the company, one clergyman its priest and 
confessor, one lady the belle of the boat, and so on. 

Ours was, as such companies always are, a true 
‘* mixed multitude.’’ Among the five hundred names 
on the printed list of first-cabin passengers were those 
of members of practically every known calling, business, 
trade and protession. There was an entire theatrical 
company returning to London from a season’s tour 
through ‘‘ the States.’’ There were a number of clergy- 
men going to a conference in Edinburgh, and as many 
doctors going to a convention in Berlin. There were 
three governors, two senators, and eight lawyers of 
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note. There were three grand opera stars, a Texas oil 
magnate, two English dukes, a French countess, three 
millionaires, a company of tourists, two world-famous 
artists, and an acrobat, two prize-fighters and one 
bishop. 

All these passengers were traveling on all possible 
errands. Many were making their first trip, and in 
manners all their own showed their verdancy. Habitual 
travelers were going over on business for the hundredth 
time; confirmed invalids were in quest of health ; 
college men off to spend vacations or to study abroad ; 
last of all there was the usual ‘‘ Great Unknown,’’ who 
created the customary amount of guessing as to who he 
was. Nothing cane be learned of this man’s name 
except that it was said to be an assumed one. Some 
claimed he was an English nobleman who had been 
jilted by some heiress in America; others thought he 
was a noted forger in disguise, and still others were 
quite sure he had robbed a bank. But one day a lady 
hurt her finger, and he hastened to relieve her with a 
special case of instruments brought from his stateroom. 
Then all decided that he was a common manicure. As 
a matter of fact, he was the star reporter of a great 
Chicago daily, who was going abroad in order to take 

assage home on the same steamer with a noted man 
rom whom that paper was determined to obtain the 
first interview. 


The Ocean and its Mysteries 


Most people are disappointed when they start to cross 

the ocean for the first time. They expect to meet 
billows ‘‘ everywhere and all the time,’’ and see these 
‘* breaking in their majesty,’’ and all that. So did I; 
but for five days out of the seven there was not a wave 
in sight, and, save for that mysterious swell which 
makes the vessel sometimes pitch and sometimes roll, 
the water was as placid as a mill-pond. At first the only 
noticeable peculiarity about it is its mysterious blue 
color, the reason for which has not yet been made 
clear even by scientists. As the days go by, however, a 
sense of mystery comes over one at the unknown possi- 
bilities of danger lurking in this mighty expanse, and a 
weird feeling of personal pettiness. Then the endless, 
barren waste of so much water at length creates a feel- 
ing of repulsion ; yet even this feeling is relieved by the 
thought expressed one day by an old woman in the 
steerage that ‘‘ it really is good for once in a lifetime to 
see something that there is enough of.’’ 

It is surprising how many things come in sight day 
after day. Three or four times every day a ship hove in 
view, and one day we saw a whale—a great, monster 
creature ; it is only when seen playing thus at home 
that his size can be realized. Repeatedly we saw small 
schools of flyigg fish and birds of peculiar form and 
plumage, and once, and only once, we saw one of those 
most suggestively sad spectacles—a great, deserted, 
drifting derelict. 

Novices are surprised at many things when out of 
sight of land, but perhaps at no other thing so much as 
at not feeling far away from land. One has the feeling 
all the time that it is ‘‘ just over there.’’ In fact, the 
feeling of distance never takes any form until the 
moment when land is sighted on the other side. The 
shape of the horizon, too, attracts attention. Instead of 
being, as it is on land, a straight line, it is here a circle. 

ven more surprising is the fact that the circle is so 
small. From the height of the ship’s deck you can see 
not more than a dozen miles, which means that all the 
water drops from view outside a diameter of less than 
twenty-five miles. Standing on deck and _ looking 
ahead, another curious impression is that you are always 
‘* going up-hill.”” Steaming as we did directly east, we 
had the scared sensation every morning of ‘‘ running 
right into the sun.’’ The sun itself is a surprising sight 
when it rises like a great ball of fire out of the water, 
and is worth the effort of getting up to see, as every one 
does some morning —say, at three o’clock. 

All these are sights by day. It is at night, however, 
and then only once a month, that the finest sight is seen, 
the glory of the full moon shining over the ocean. Still 
more unusual and attractive is the occasional sight of 
both the sun and the moon shining from opposite 
quarters of the horizon at the same time, the latter hap- 
pening to rise just as the former sets. 


A Storm at Sea in Fancy and in Reality 


ON THE sixth day there came a storm. The idea that 

a landsman has ofa ‘‘ storm at sea’’ is likely to be as 
enormous as his idea of the sea itself. On land a storm 
is associated in his mind with thunder, lightning, clouds 
and rain ; but at sea a ‘‘ storm”’ is merely the presence 
of high waves, and these, in turn, are caused merely by 
wind. Therefore there may be a high sea without any 
of those four things, and conversely, all these may be 
present, and yet the sea may be smooth. Oftentimes 
the very roughest storm to ride in, and incidentally by 
agg most glorious to watch, is a storm in clear sun- 
ight. 

With our day of storm there came also the ma/ de 
mer. There is one real source of comfort to any one 
who is seasick in a storm: the oldest captain will assure 
the sickest passengers that they need not be ashamed 
because this is the ‘‘ worst storm he has ever known.”’ 
It is strange that one should be so ashamed of being 
seasick and so proud of not being so. There is really 
neither credit nor discredit in escaping or experiencing 
the trouble. It comes on, like homesickness, without 
rhyme or reason, and, like poverty, it is no disgrace, 
but only inconvenient. It is like having the toothache, 
for which one never gets a due amount of sympathy. 
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Nobody ever died of seasickness, although many have 
longed to; for there are three stages through which 
suflerers pass in every such attack : First, they are afraid 
they will die; then they don’t care whether they die or 
not ; lastly, they are so sick that they want to die, and 
are only atraid that they won't. 


Occupations and Routine on Board 


FROM every side on every day of every voyage one 

hears the expression, ‘‘ How quickly the time 
passes!’’ This is the more surprising since before 
starting the prospect of seven days doing nothing seemed 
an endless period ; but it is just this enforced laziness 
that constitutes the real benefit of ocean voyages. Out 
of sight and touch of everything, people who are over- 
worked and restless when at home find the first chance 
in their lives to be lazy with a good conscience. It is 
interesting to notice the languor here of persons who at 
home are always in a hurry; to see men pass whole 
days without the distraction of even their daily paper ; 
to see fussy women sit by the hour calmly discussing 
subjects which at home would bore them ; in short, to 
learn, all of them, once for all, the lesson that ‘‘ your 
strength is to sit still.’’ Of course travelers load their 
trunks with books and plan the volumes they will read ; 
but no one ever gets it done. Instead, games are 
invented by the passengers or by the sailors for them, 
and are played on deck ; partners may be found at any 
hour for chess or whist ; the promenade is wide enough 
on deck to walk and walk, and the chairs are comfort- 
able enough to sleep and sleep. 

To be sure, there is a petty routine of paltry daily 
tasks, and it is adhered to with a formality and regular- 
ity that on shore would be considered ridiculous. The 
earliest morning task is to set one’s watch. The differ- 
ence in time between the two shores being five hours 
the ship’s clock is changed forty minutes each morning. 
Thus it is that one who has started from his late morning 
sleep with the thought that he has missed his breakfast 
may find on coming up that he has still a full half-hour 
to spare. Then there is the fixed round of hours for 
meals, which meals, in lieu of larger ‘‘ functions,’’ are 
the special social events of each day. Breakfast is 
served at eight, luncheon at one, and dinner at six. At 
ten o’clock the stewards serve all about the deck great 
cups of broth with ship’s biscuits. The curious thing 
is that every one, whether seasick or well, is always 
hungry, for nothing is so conducive to a healthy appetite 
as ocean air. At four o’clock, also, the stewards serve 
to all those who wish it, tea and cake; these, too, are 
acceptable. At noon every one visits the bulletin-board, 
on which is charted the ship’s course, with the number 
of miles it has run in the past twenty-four hours. Each 
afternoon the passengers crossing for the first time 
usually retire to the writing-room to compose an install- 
ment of that daily-diary letter to be sent home in one 
huge consignment from the other side. One experience 
in sending such a letter is generally enough, for the 
postage on a missive of that kind is no slight expense. 


Seeing the Ship and Sighting Land 


A SPECIAL times throughout the week there may be 
special doings. The dinner on the last night of the 
voyage is the ‘* Captain’s Dinner,’’ and is illewed by 
toasts and speeches. The next to the last evening 
before landing it is customary to have a ‘‘ Sailors’ 
Benefit Concert’’ in the drawing-room, attended by 
passengers from both the first and second cabins. 
During one evening, if the ship is still enough, a dance 
may be given on the forward deck. 

A party of those specially privileged are invited on 
some day of the voyage to go with the captain ‘‘ on the 
bridge,’”’ to see and have explained to them the steering 
apparatus, charts, and so on. Other companies are 
invited by the chief steward to make with him the round 
of the kitchen, pantry, larder, etc., to see the way in 
which the food for such a voyage is carried in cold 
storage. Still others—only men—may go with the 
engineers into the furnace-room away below the water- 
line to see the engine and the ‘‘ stokers’ hold,’ where 
one hundred and sixty men, in turns of four hours on 
and eight hours off, work in a temperature of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five degrees. They feed the furnaces, 
which burn three hundred tons of coal a day, and change 
to steam four tons of water every hour to drive two 
engines of ten-thousand-horse power, each propelling 
the great twelve-thousand-ton ship at its regular rate of 
five hundred miles a day. 

But all good things must come to an end, and thus 
we came to Southampton. We sighted land at eight 
o’clock upon the morning of the seventh day, and 
reached the dock at noon. That thrill at the first 
sight of land can only be experienced, not expressed. 
In that instant, for the first time on the voyage, did we 
realize, as with a click of memory, that we were far from 
home. We realized, too, with a strange, weird feeling, 
that the land we were approaching was not our land. 
Everything was different: both the land and the land 
marks, both the shore and the shipping, both the men 
and their manners. The pilots whom we left back ther: 
were Yankee skippers in steam tugboats; these ar 
stout John Bulls in old-time sailboats. The flying 
street cars that we left in sight along the Jersey coas' 
have given place to lumbering cabs along the Isle o! 
Wight. Above the pier a foreign flag is flying, and, a: 
the first shouts come out to us from the seamen 0! 
the dock, the accents of their Cockney dialect strike on 
our ears as something even stranger than a foreign 
language. But it is England, ‘‘ Merry England’?! W* 
are ‘‘ abroad”’ at last, and we are well content. 
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CHAPTER XII 
SOUR o’clock the next afternoon 











found Philip entering the Kings- 
fords’ portal. It had snowed 
all night and all day, and the big 
drawing-room was dark and depress- 
ing, a condition that chimed admirably 
with Philip’s mood. After the maid left he 
sat in front of a smouldering fire of cannel- 
coal and strove to recollect all the grand and 
dignified and utterly mean remarks that had 
occurred to him the night before. But, for 
some reason, his wrath had burned out, and 
he only felt sorrowful and lonely. When 
Betty appeared, he told himself dejectedly, 
he would give her the photograph, say fare- 
well and depart, forever. He looked out 
through high windows into the swirling storm 
and thought what an ideal day it was on which 
to go away forever! Then it occurred to 
him that ‘‘ forever’? was a most dispiriting 
word and that he was very miserable. 
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Upstairs, Betty, who since three o’clock had 
been impatiently watching from her front 
window, was now more impatiently watching 
the hands of her little Dresden clock. She 
had resolved that Philip should wait half an 
, hour ; she believed the suspense would have 
4 a salutary effect on his temper. But now 
thirty minutes seemed a terribly long time. 
When ten minutes had dragged past she 
agreed on a compromise ; twenty-five minutes 
would do as well as thirty. Five minutes 
later she compromised again ; twenty minutes 
was really all that was necessary. Then she 
looked herself over very carefully and de- 
scended the stairs, entering the drawing-room 
Just seventeen minutes after Philip’s arrival. 

‘* How do you do ?”’ she asked brightly, 
smilingly. ‘‘ Isn’t this storm awful ?”’ 

Philip, who had arisen with his countenance 
properly severe, was so astounded that the 
effectiveness of his expression was somewhat 
marred. He bowed and muttered incoher- 
ently. 

Betty sank into a chair and arranged her 
skirts. Then: ‘‘ Did you have trouble getting 
} into town ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘No—yes—lI believe so,’’ answered Philip 
vaguely. He was still standing. Now he 
placed a hand within his coat and drew 
forth a package. ‘‘ Here is the picture,”’ 
he announced sombrely. 

















THE LAND OF JOY 


A LOVE 


STORY OF TWO HARVARD 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


IN A SUDDEN GESTURE OF UTTER SURRENDER”’ 


‘* The picture ?’’ asked Betty. 
Won’t you sit down ?”’ 

Philip stared. Betty continued to smile amiably. He 
sat down. As she had made no effort to take the photo- 
graph he laid it on a table at his elbow, and then stared at 
his shoes with such apparent interest that Betty was moved 
to silent laughter. 

‘* It is still snowing, I think ?’’ she asked. As she sat 
with her back to the window her uncertainty may have 
been excusable. Philip looked out into the blinding storm 
and gravely answered in the affirmative. Then he arose 
and secured the top button of his coat to the second 
buttonhole. 

‘* | will say good-evening,’’ he announced. 

‘* But it’s only afternoon!’’ exclaimed Betty, just as 
though she had not corrected that Southernism a dozen 
times before. 

* Good-afternoon,”’ he amended with much dignity. 

‘* Oh, must you go so soon?) ~Then you’re not going to 
tell me, after all ?’’ 

Philip struggled a moment against curiosity ; then he 
yielded. 

** Tell you what ? 

‘* Why, what you were going to tell me yesterday. | 
believe you’ ve forgotten !”’ 

‘* No, but——?”’ 

‘* Then you will tell me?’’ she asked eagerly. 

Philip glanced behind him. ‘The chair was still there. 
He sat down. ‘‘ If you want to know,”’ he muttered. 

‘* Of course I do. I want to know why you have not 
been to see us for so long.”’ 

‘* Is —has it seemed long ?”’ 

Betty nodded. 

‘* Weeks,’’ she said earnestly. 

‘* It’s been two months,’’ he protested. 

dix Really ? How time flies, doesn’t it ?”’ 


a 
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‘* Oh, yes, thank you. 


” 


” 


he asked hopefully. 


answered Betty. 


Philip wished he had resisted temptation; the storm 
looked so much kinder than Betty. 

‘* It hasn’t fly—flown for me,” he muttered. 

‘* But then you’ve had your studies,”’ said Betty sym- 


pathetically. Silence ensued. Then, ‘* Well?’’ she 
prompted. ‘‘ I’m waiting.”’ 
‘*T don’t think——’’ he began. Anger stirred him 


‘You don’t 
* You—you’re just making 


once more and he faced her accusingly. 
want to know,”’ he charged. 
fun of me! You're cruel !”’ 

ae a 

His face lighted ; his anger died instantly. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Betty, but—but I don’t know 
what to think !”’ 

‘* Think of what you’re going to tell me,’’ she advised. 
‘*T don’t believe you have an excuse; you're trying to 
gain time to invent one.” 


STUDENTS 


‘THE INTERLACED FINGERS PARTED AND SHE THREW HER ARMS OPEN 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


‘*T’'m not, Betty! Only—somehow it 
doesn’t seem a very good excuse,”’ he faltered. 
‘* And I dare say you'll be powerful bored,’’ 
Betty shook her head. ‘‘ Won’t you? Well 
then - ‘ 

So he told his story, and she looked 
bewitchingly sympathetic with the firelight 
on her face; and Philip warmed to his nar- 
rative and did it full justice. 

oy 

When he had finished Betty’s face became 
terriblysevere. ‘‘Whatright,’’ she demanded, 
‘* had you to think that we wouldn’t make you 
just as welcome even if you were poor? A 
fine opinion you must have of us! When, I 
should like to know, has any of us given you 
the right to—to think such things ?’’ 

‘* Never,”’ he answered earnestly. ‘‘ I was 
all wrong, Betty ; I see that now. But don’t 
you see, Betty, at first—I didn’t know! It 
was so sudden and unexpected; I’d never 
been poor before ; and some people do care, 
you know.”’ 

‘* Not nice people,” said Betty stoutly. 
‘* Anyhow, you might have’ known that I- 
and after I’d sent you that photograph, Phil !’’ 

‘* I’m mighty sorry, Betty !’’ 

‘* T should think you would be!”’ After a 
silence she said: ‘‘ I’m sorry you didn’t like 
it—the photograph, I mean.”’ 

‘* Like it! I did like it, Betty! 
shiped it!” 

‘*Oh! Then I don’t see why you want to 
bring it back.” 

Philip gasped. 

‘* | don’t!’ he finally ejaculated. 

‘*Oh!”’ said Betty again. 

** You told me to,’’ he cried. 

Betty looked scornful. 

‘* What of that? I didn’t suppose you were 
going to do it!”’ 

‘* Betty!” 

‘It only shows that you don’t want to 
keep it!”’ 

‘* But— Betty - = 

‘* And I had it taken especially, too, and 
went to whole heaps of bother; and there 
were seven negatives ; and | sat three times ; 
and —and it was all wasted:’’ Betty’s voice 
was vibrant with grief. ‘‘ Please, will you 
hand it to me?” she asked, with a supreme 
effort to be brave. She looked over the table. 
The package was gone. Philip was trem- 
blingly buttoning his coat. 
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‘* No,”’ he answered, ‘‘I won’t, Betty!’’ He had 
covered the intervening space and was kneeling at her 
side, her hands tightly grasped in his. ‘‘ It’s mine; I’m 
going to keep it forever! And, oh, Betty, you do care, 
don’t you ?”’ 

‘** Please——’’ whispered Betty in dismay. 

‘* And you don’t mind if I’m poor? And you'll 
marry me, Betty?’’ He was covering her hands with 
kisses. 

‘* I’m going to study very hard, dear,’’ he went on 
breathlessly, exultantly. ‘‘ And I'll make lots of money 
—somehow, you know! And you will marry me, 
Betty? Dear, darling Betty ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps —some day,’’ murmured Betty. 


aS 


‘* Betty! And—Betty, dear!—please say that you 
love me!”’ 

But Betty jumped from the chair before he could stop 
her and turned to him with crimson cheeks and shining 
ey 


” 


‘* Phil,”’ she said, ‘‘ will you do what I ask you?’”’ 
‘* Anything !’’ He strove to reach her, but she kept 
the chair between. 

** Very well,’’ she answered. ‘‘Sit here.’’ She 
pointed imperiously to the chair and laughed nervously. 

“ But lad ” 

** Oh, very well then !”’ 

Philip fell into the chair. 

‘* Now,”’ continued Betty, ‘‘ you must do as I say.’”’ 

‘* Yes, Betty dear,’’ he murmured, reaching vainly 
forher hand. She took her place behind him and leaned 
over the chair back. 

** You must close your eyes, and—and no matter 
what happens you mustn't open them until I say you 
may. Will you promise?’’ 

‘* Y—yes,’’ he answered. He closed his eyes— 
almost. 

‘* Now fold your hands.’’ 
He obeyed. 

‘* Are your eyes closed?” 
sé Ves.’’ 


‘* Well——”’ She looked about her. The room 
was dim save for the gleam of the little flames, and 
silent save for the beating of her heart and Philip’s. 
Outside the windows the snow was banked high and the 
swirling flakes still fell with a queer little rustle against 
the panes. She leaned over and put her head close to 
his. 

** Phil ——’”’ 

‘* Yes, Betty ?’’ 

‘I’m sorry I was mean,’’ she whispered. Then, 
‘* Remember your hands!’’ He refolded them with a 
sigh. 

** Are your eyes closed tight, Phil?’’ 

oe Yes.”’ 

** Honest ?’’ 

‘* Honest !”’ 

oe Phil RE 

‘* Yes, Betty —dear Betty !”’ 

‘*T do love you, Phil! Of, your eyes!” 

‘* Betty, I can’t——!”’ 

‘* You promised,’ she whispered. 

‘*Oh!”’ he groaned. 

‘* Are they closed now?”’ 

‘* Yes, Betty.”’ 

‘* Very, very tight? Tighter than ever?”’ 

‘* Yes, very, very tight, Betty !”’ 

‘* Well——"’ She gathered her skirts in one hand 
and measured the distance to the door. Then Philip, 
his eyes ‘' very, very tight; tighter than ever,’’ felt a 
warm breath on his cheek, inhaled a faint odor of violets, 
and then—and then felt lips trembling against his own 
lightly, fleetingly, as though the cool, moist, fragrant 
petals of a rose had been drawn across his mouth. 
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For one delicious, awe-filled moment he sat silent, 
blind, and his heart ceased beating. Then promises 
were all forgotten. He opened his eyes and sprang to 
his feet with outstretched arms. 

** Betty !’’ he cried. 

Betty had flown. 

He stared in bewilderment, then dashed to the door. 
In the darkness at the top of the stairs he caught the 
disappearing flutter of a white skirt. 

‘* Betty !’’ he cried imploringly. 

There was a moment of silence. Then from above 
came a low whisper : 

** Good-night, Phil!’’ 

‘* Betty! Come dawn!”’ 

‘* Good-night !’’ said the whisper again. 

‘* Betty! I’m coming up!” 

The whisper was alarmed. 

‘* If you dare!”’ it protested. 

Philip stood irresolute, one foot on the first step of 
the stairway to Heaven. 

‘* You mustn’t, Phil,’’ repeated the whisper. ‘‘ Good- 
night !”’ 

** Betty !’’ he cried again. 

‘* Good-night!’’ Angels, it seems, are not always 
merciful. 

‘* Well, then when, Betty ?’’ 

‘* Sunday ?”’ asked the whisper. 

‘*Oh!”’ he protested. ‘* Two days!”’ 

‘* Good-night, Phil!’’ 

He sighed deeply. 

‘* Good-night, Betty!’’ Then, ‘‘ Betty!” 

oe Yes ? ” 

**T love you, Betty !”’ 

There was silence in Heaven for a moment. Then a 
railing creaked. 

‘* Phil!” 

‘* What, Betty ?”’ 

** 1’m throwing you one!”’ 

‘* Betty !”’ 

‘* Good-night, Phil!” 

‘* Good-night, Betty! God bless you, dear, dear 
Betty !”’ 

Outside on the steps a snowflake settled softly on his 
mouth. He gasped and plunged exultantly into the 
storm. 

It was glorious weather ! 


CHAPTER Xill 


PpaiLp invited Betty and her mother to see Irving in 

King Charles I. From this simple fact much 
resulted. The immediate result was that Philip stood in 
line at the Hollis Street Theatre all through one rainy 
night, because he could not afford to pay speculators’ 
prices for his tickets, and went to bed the next afternoon 
with a high fever. The doctor next morning declared 
it pneumonia, and Philip’s folks were communicated with 
by telegraph. It was Margaret who came North, and it 
was John who met her one cold morning at the Back 
Bay Station, took her to a hotel for breakfast, and then 
brought her out to Cambridge and saw her installed in 
a comfortable room near where Philip, under the care 
of the best physician and nurse that John was able to 
find, was fighting it out with Death. 

There were many anxious days. Betty, sorrowful, fearful, sat 
at home and waited. She became a very white-faced and hollow- 
eyed Betty who ate almost nothing and alarmed her parents until 
they threatened to send her South. But ere the threat could 
be put into execution the footman returned from Cambridge one 
forenoon with the news that the crisis was passed and that unless 
a relapse ensued the patient would recover. That day Betty ate 
four fried oysters for luncheon. 

After that John and David called for Margaret every afternoon 
and bullied her into taking a walk. David went under protest, 
and John, while insisting, really didn’t want him. 

Philip and John made up their quarrel. When, shortly before 
the commencement of the Easter recess, Philip was pronounced 
well enough to travel home it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world that John should offer to accompany him, and that his offer 
should be accepted with gratitude by both Philip and Margaret. 

Philip saw Betty once before he left. He was to leave on 
Thursday and Everett brought Betty out Wednesday afternoon. 
Betty had thought out just what she was going to say and just how 
she was going to behave. Philip’s sister would be there, and so 
she would be very dignified and a bit prim, perhaps. She would 
shake hands with Philip and tell him she was glad he was so much 
better and that he must hurry and get fully well. 

So Miss Elizabeth Kingsford wore her best gown and descended 
from the carriage with great dignity. Yet when she entered the 
study and caught sight of Philip she completely forgot her part. 

She was unprepared for the thin, white-faced and big-eyed Phil 
that confronted her, and she gave a little gasp of pain and dismay. 
Miss Elizabeth Kingsford was lost at the door, and it was just 
Betty that ran across the room and plumped herself into Philip’s 
arms and kissed him and cried over him. 

** Oh, Phil, you’re so thin! ’’ she sobbed. ‘‘ I didn’t know you 
— would be — like this! ”’ 

** Betty, dear Betty,’’ he murmured, a very happy Philip. ‘ It’s 
all right, dear; don’t bother about me.’’ 

‘* N-no, I w-won’t,”’ sniffed Betty. Then, with a recollection 
of her brother and Margaret, she raised her head from Philip’s 
shoulder and faced them half-defiantly. Everett’s look of amaze- 
ment summoned a little tremulous laugh. 

** Oh, it’s all right,’’ she explained, drawing an impatient white- 
gloved hand across her eyes. ‘‘ We— we’re engaged, you know!”’ 
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It was April in New England, but here at Elaine it was May, 
warm, verdant, fragrant May. ‘To be sure, they called it April, 
but John, sprawled out on his back on the terrace, with the soft 
swaying of branches above him and the sunflecks dancing back and 
forth across his face, knew better. It was utter nonsense to pre- 
tend that only five days had elapsed since they had left Cambridge. 
In the shadow of the portico Philip was stretched fast asleep in a 
steamer-chair, a magazine sprawling with rumpled leaves where it 
had fallen from his hands. Maid dozed fitfully beside him. 

‘** Lazy beggar,’’ John muttered virtuously. 

He recovered his pipe from the ground, thereby interfering with 
the interested examination of a black ant, and filled it slowly. 
When it was alight he drew a letter from his pocket and read it 
through for perhaps the tenth time. It was from his father and 
ran as follows: 

** Dear John: Yours of the 22d ult. at hand and finds us still at 
Cannes. My health continues to improve and we are both looking 
forward with impatience to the return, which will be, unless present 
plans change, the 3rd June from Havre. 

Now about this Virginia scheme. You say you want the place, 
and so I say go ahead and getit. Advise you to see to an extension 
of your option about a fortnight before it expires. If they won't 
extend you may buy if you’re still in the notion. I’ve directed 
McCullough to honor your draft for $5000, That ought to hold it 
until I reach home. 

**T don’t want to bank much on the success of your project yet. I'd 
rather learn something more about it. I know wire nails, John, but 
beef cattle are out of my books. Anyhow, you can’t stand to losea 

reat deal, and if the climate down there agrees with me maybe I'll 
Cor you out. I don’t promise, you understand. Anyhow, it’s your 
own money you're using. I told you that in the first letter. So 
stretch it as far as it will go; get a good grip on each end and pull 
like blazes. 

‘*  . . « We'll be back in plenty of time to see you graduate, so 
do things proper and don’t be niggardly when it comes to spreading. 
a me posted as to how negotiations progress. Your mother 
sends her love and says she will write Sunday. Bea good boy and 
don’t let business interfere with study. Your aff’te father, 

“WILLIAM H, Nortu.”’ 


John smiled and returned the crinkly sheets to the envelope. 
** Dad’s a mighty good sort,’’ he told himself warmly. ‘* But he 
will never get a chance to buy me out —not in a thousand years, 
This thing is going to go! If—oh, hang that ‘if’! I’m going 
to settle it right now!”’ 

He sprang to his feet with a sudden squaring of his shoulders, 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and strode across the drive. As 
he went up the steps Philip stirred and opened his eyes, blinking 
wonderingly. 

‘*T reckon I must have been asleep,’”’ he said drowsily. 

‘*T reckon you were,’’ John Jaughed. ‘‘ How are you feeling ?’’ 

‘* Like a two-year-old.”’ He stretched his arms, yawned and 
smiled contentedly up into the other’s face. ‘‘ This is great, 
isn’t it?’ 

**Yes; I wish I was going to stay for more of it.” 

** Oh, you’re not going to-morrow,” Philip answered. 

“IT think Iam, though. There’s just one thing that can keep 
me, Phil, and I’m afraid that isn’t going to happen.”’ 

‘*What is it? 1’ll make it happen! ”’ 

** You couldn’t,’’ laughed John, moving toward the door. 

** But—here, hold on! Whatisit?’’ But John’s footsteps were 
dying away in the hall, and Philip moved as though to follow, 
hesitated, yawned again, closed his eyes and presently dozed off 
once more. 


CHAPTER XIV 


** 1 WANT to talk business,’ said John. He swung himself on 

to the library table and took one knee in his hands. ‘* I’m 
not keeping you from any of the household duties with which you 
are wearing your young life away?”’ 

Margaret shook her head smilingly. She dropped into the 
high-backed old-fashioned chair by the window. Below her a bed 
of many-hued pansies trembled and nodded drowsily in the tiny 
breeze. The library was dim and quiet. The open windows 
admitted the fragrant air from the garden. 

** And the business ?’’ asked Margaret. John started. 

** Oh, yes, the business,’’ he said. ‘‘ It’s this. When I was here 
before I told you I wanted to try farming down here. You weren’t 
very encouraging, if you remember, but—well, I was born hopeful. 
And so I still want to try. You said once you’d be glad to have 
me for a neighbor and—friend. Have you changed your mind?” 

** No,’’ she answered. ‘‘ But do you mean that you are thinking 
of settling around here somewhere ?’’ 

** That is my idea. In fact, Iam thinking of buying from you.’’ 


**Oh!’’ Margaret’s eyes grew round. ‘* But ns 

‘* The thing sounds rather brutal, I know,’’ he went on. ‘* But 
if Elaine must be sold it occurs to me that possibly you’d just as 
lief I had it as the next one. Am I right?’”’ 

** Yes, I'd far rather it went to you. Only, I fear 
know I told you that some one held an option on it.’’ 

** Yes.’”” He didn’t look worried, however. ‘‘ But perhaps the 
party won’t buy. Or maybe he’d be willing to sell at an advance. 
You don’t know who — er — who he is?”’ 

** No, but I reckon he’s a Northerner.” There was a trace of 
displeasure in her voice, and John smiled. 

** Well, then, if I should come to you and tell you I was ready to 
buy the place, fifteen hundred acres, without the home farm, you’d 
sell to me? If the other chap was out of it, I mean.’’ 

** Why, yes, gladly.’’ 

‘*Thank you. I fancy I shall be around some day with that 
announcement,” he said smilingly. ’ 

She looked across at him speculatingly. 

** T’ve changed my mind about you,”’ she said finally. 

‘“*Asto——?’’ For an instant he dared to hope. 

** As to your not making a success of it. I think you could.” 

‘*Why? What makes you think so?”’ 

She shook her head. ** I don’t know; I just do.’’ 

** Well, I hope you’re right. For I mean to have the place. I’m 
leaving to-morrow and I shall see Corliss at once.’’ 

‘*To-morrow? Must you go so soon?” she asked, her eyes on 
the pansies. ** Couldn’t you telegraph just as well ?”’ 

**Oh, I was going anyway, you know,’’ he answered lightly. A 
moment of silence followed. Then he went on with a trace of 
awkwardness: ‘* I told Phil a while ago that there was only one 
thing that could make me disregard the decencies and stay on here 
longer.’’ 

She looked at him questioningly. 

** One thing ?”’ 

oe Yes.”’ 

‘* Why, what is that?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘I’m afraid I can’t tell you. I thought 
that perhaps you’d be able to guess.’’ 

**Oh,’’ she murmured under her breath. Her face grew rosy as 
an understanding of his meaning came to her, and she turned her 
eyes again to the pansies. 

** But I also told him,’’ John continued with an attempt at non- 
chalance, wishing to spare her embarrassment, ‘‘that that one 
thing wasn’t at all likely to happen. So—so I’m not disap- 
pointed, you see, Miss Ryerson.’’ 

There was another silence. Then: 

** But it might,’’ she said. 

As soon as the words were uttered she regretted them and rose 
from her chair in a sudden panic. ‘There was no reply. She 
wondered what he was thinking, what his face said. The stillness 
grew and grew. She longed intensely to Jook around, yet could 
not have done so had her life depended upon it. Then, when she 
had begun to think him no longer there: 

“You mean?’ he asked in low tones that, she thought, 
trembled a little. She stared hard at the fluttering blossoms 
beneath the casement and moistened her lips. 

‘Why, I mean that if you didn’t expect it to happen, it — it 
might, mightn’t it?’’ She gave a little nervous laugh. ‘* You 
know they say it’s the unexpected that always happens.” 

“Oh! ... Yes... . 1 see.’’ His voice spoke eloquently of 
disappointment. She was sorry, and, yes, disappointed too. She 
turned away from the window and was glad that the room was 
dim; her cheeks were afire. 

‘*T must go back to mamma now,”’ she said evenly. 

‘* Mrs. Ryerson is well to-day?” he asked politely. 

‘** Yes, thank you, she seems quite bright and cheerful.’’ 

‘* Well——”’_ But he got no further, nor did she move toward 
the door. Instead: 

** And you really must leave to-morrow ?”’ she asked. 

** Yes, I must, really. You see—the unexpected isn’t going to 
happen, after all.’’ He smiled across at her. 
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‘* But — perhaps the unexpected is too — too impossible! ’’ 

‘* Yes, I fear it is,’’ he answered dejectedly. 

**Oh, I didn’t mean that!” she cried; and then stopped ina 
sudden tumult of embarrassment. 

‘* Thank you; but I fear it’s true, just the same. The unex- 
pected is one of those glorious things that are too good to happen 
—except in books.” He swung himself from the table. ‘‘ But 
I’m keeping you?”’ 

**No.’’ She shook her head almost impatiently and stood there 
interlacing her slim fingers in the way he knew so well. Suddenly 
she raised her eyes to his and asked abruptly: 

‘* Do you still remember the promise you — the promise I made 
you?’’ she asked. The eyes looked large and fearful, and her 
face was pale. 

** Yes,’’ he answered wonderingly. 

** And would you mind repeating it ?”’ 

‘* You promised that if you ever grew to—to care for me you 
would tell me.’’ 
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iad Yes.” 
‘*Well?”’ he asked. ‘‘ And now?”’ 
“* And now I—~I——”’ She paused and lowered her eyes. 


“*T see,’”’ he said gravely. ‘‘ You want me to absolve you from 
it? I know; it was an absurd thing to ask of you. I had no right 
to do it; I understand that now, Margaret. That is what you are 
trying to tell me, isn’t it?’’ 

‘* No,’ she said softly. 

** You — you don’t want me to let you off ?’’ he cried amazedly, 
gladly. She shook her head silently. 

** And — if the time ever should come, Margaret, you’ll tell me? 
You still promise that ?’’ 

‘*Yes.’’ The réply was low, scarce a whisper, but he heard it. 
A great wondering delight swayed him. He moved impulsively 
toward her, but stopped doubtfully. 

Through the open windows floated the melody of spring and of 
love — the exquisite outpourings of a hundred gladsome birds, the 
humming of a myriad insects, the gentle lisping of the soft wind 
amidst the branches. And with it came the heart-stirring fragrance 
of opening buds and swaying blossoms, the wonderful incense of 
spring, which is also the incense of love. 

Margaret raised her head slowly until her eyes, deep and glow- 
ing, met John’s. They were no longer fearful; they were glorious. 

** Ah, can’t you see ?’’ she whispered pleadingly. 

A flame of color swept into her face and she laughed softly, a 
laugh that thrilled him through and through. The interlaced 
fingers parted and she threw her arms open in a sudden gesture of 
utter surrender. 

** Can’t you-—— won’t you understand that I’m—I’m trying — to 
tell you —now?”’ 


(THE END) 
on 


THE LAMBERT GIRL 


The Story of a Bevy of Girls at a Summer Hotel 
By Elliott Flower 


A bevy of summer girls flit and laugh and dance through this bright 
romance to the perfect bewilderment of a young English nobleman who 
comes to hunt for a rich American wife. He gets well acquainted with 
the arts of the American girl, but his “* best experiences” are with “the 
—— girl.” The first part of this story will appear in the June 

OURNAL, : 


THE WOMEN OF HIS CHURCH 
The New Romance by the Author of ‘“‘A Minister of the World”’ 


This will delight the thousands of admirers of this popular author. 
And it is a fascinating romance: The story of a popular, unmarried 
young minister, with a perfect host of girls and women in his train, 
which leads to the most interesting situations, especially in the case of 
two women — one a married woman, the other a girl. This romance 
will begin in THE JOURNAL in an early issue. 
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Two Little Savages 


THE STORY OF TWO BOYS WHO LIVED AS INDIANS DO 


Author of “Wild Animals I Have Known,” “The Trail of the Sand Hill Stag,’ etc., etc. 
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**“GuyY WAS SOLEMNLY TIED TO A TREE; 


CHAPTER XXIV: THEY ‘‘ MASSACRE’? A “‘PALEFACE”’ 


ONDER where Caleb got that big piece of 
birch bark,’’ said Yan. ‘‘ I’d like some 
for dishes.”’ 

‘*Guess I know. He was over to 
Burns’s bush. There’s none in ours. We 
kin git some.’’ 

** Will you ask him ?”’ 

‘* Naw. Who cares for an old birch 
tree. We'll go an’ borrow it when he 


ain’t lookin’. 





Yan hesitated. 

Sam took the axe. ‘‘ We'll call this a war party into the 
enemy’s country,’’ he said. 

Over the line they soon found a good-sized canoe birch 
and were busy whacking away to get off a good roll when 
a big man and a small boy, apparently attracted by the 
chopping, came in sight and made toward them. Sam 
called under his breath, ‘‘ It’s old Burns. Let’s git.’’ 

There was no time to save anything but themselves and 
the axe. They ran for the boundary fence while Burns 
contented himself with shouting out threats and denunci- 
ations. 

His valiant son, a somewhat smaller boy than either Yan 
or Sam, came near enough to the boundary to hurl oppro- 
brious epithets. 

** Red-head! red-head! Hol’ on till my Paw gits hol’ o’ 
you, you red-headed thief,’’ and others equally galling and 
even more exquisitely refined. 

‘* War party escaped and saved their scalps,’’ said Sam. 

‘* Nothing lost but honor,’’ said Yan. ‘‘ Who’s the kid ?”’ 

** Oh, that’s Guy Burns. He’s a mean little cuss, always 
sneaking and peeking. Lies like sixty ; got the prize—a 
big scrubbing-brush—for being the dirtiest boy in school. 
We all voted and the teacher said he won easily.”’ 
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Next day the boys made another war party for birch 
bark, but had hardly begun operations when there was an 
uproar not far away, and a voice, evidently of a small boy, 
mouthing it lanaele, trying to pass itself off as a man’s 
voice. 

‘* Le’s capture the little cuss,’’ said Sam. 

‘* And burn him at the stake,’’ was the rejoinder. 

lhey set out in his direction, but again the appearance of 
Burns changed their war-party onslaught into a rapid retreat. 

One day the boys came to the camp at an unusual hour. 
On going into a near thicket Yan saw a bare foot under 
some foliage. ‘‘ Hello, what’s this?’’ He stooped down 
and found a leg to it and at the end of it Guy Burns. Up 
he jumped yelling : ‘‘ Paw—Paw—Paw.”’ He ran for his 
life with the Indians uttering blood-curdlers on his track. 
But Yan was a runner and Guy’s podgy legs, even winged 
by fear, had no chance. He was seized and dragged how!- 
ing back to the camp. 

‘* You let me alone, you Sam Raften ; now you let me 
alone. My Paw’ll knock the life out o’ yer if yer don’t let 
me alone.’’ 

‘‘ First thing is to secure the prisoner,’’ said Yan. 

Sam produced a cord. 

,.,_Pooh,”’ said Yan, ‘‘ you’ve got no style about you. 
Bring me some leatherwood.”’ 

_This was at hand, and in spite of howls and scuffles, 
Guy was solemnly tied to a tree ; a green one, because, as 
Y an pointed out, that would resist the fire better. 

_ the two warriors now squatted cross-legged by the fire. 
Sam lighted a peace pipe and they proceeded to discuss 
the tate of the unhappy captive. 

‘ Brother,”’ said Yan with stately gesture, ‘‘ it is very 
pleasant to hear the howls of this miserable Paleface.” 
| It was really getting to be more than they could endure. ) 

_. Ugh, heap good,”’ said the Woodpecker. 

_, Ye better let me alone. My Paw’ll fix yer fur this,” 
wailed the prisoner, fast losing control of his tongue. 

B Ugh! Take um scalp first, burn him after,”’ and Little 
»©aver made appropriate gestures. 

** Wah— bully —me heap wicked,’’ rejoined the 

Woodpecker, beginning to whet his jackknife. 


The keen and suggestive ‘‘ wee/, weel, weet’’ of the knife 
on the stone smote on Guy’s ear and nerves with appall- 
ing effect. 

‘* Brother Woodpecker, the spirit of our tribe calls out 
for the blood of the victim —all of it.”’ 

‘* Great Chief Woodpecker, ye mean,”’ said Sam aside. 
** If yer don’t call me chief I won’t call you chief, that’s all.’’ 

The great chiefs Woodpecker and Little Beaver now 
entered the teepee, repainted each other's faces, adjusted 
their headdresses, and stepped out to the execution. 

The Woodpecker rewhetted his knife. It didn’t need it 
but he liked the sound. 

Little Beaver now carried a lot of light firewood and 
arranged it in front of the prisoner, but he freed his legs 
and gave it a kick which sent it all flying. The 
two war chiefs leaped aside. 

‘*Ugh! Heap sassy,’’ said the ferocious 
Woodpecker. ‘‘ Better tie him legs again, oh, 
Brother Great Chief Little Beaver.”’ 
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A new bark strip tied his legs securely to the 
tree. Then Chief Woodpecker approached with 
his knife and said 

‘*Great Brother Chief Little Beaver, if we scalp 
him there is only one scalp and you will have 
nothing to show, except you’re content with the 
wishbone.”’ 

Here was a difficulty, artificial yet real, but Yan 
suggested : 

‘*Great Brother Chief Red-Headed- 
Woodpecker -Settin’-on-a-Stump-with- His- 
Tail-Waggling-Over-the-Edge, no scalp him; 
skin his hull head, then each take half skin.’’ 

“Wah! Very good, oh, Brother Big-Injun-Chief- 
Great-Little-Beaver-Chaw-a-Tree-Down.”’ 

Then the Woodpecker got a piece of charcoal 
and proceeded in horrid gravity to mark out on 
the tow hair of the prisoner just what he con- 
sidered a fair division. Little Beaver objected 
that he was entitled to an ear and half of the crown, 
which is the essential part of the scalp. The 
Woodpecker pointed out that fortunately the 
prisoner had a cowlick that was practically a 
second crown. This ought to do perfectly well 
for a younger chief’s share. The charcoal lines 
were dusted off for a try over. Both chiefs got 
charcoal now and a new sketch plan was made on 
Guy’s tow-top, carried down to include one eye, 
pa corrected till it was accepted by both. 

The victim had really never lost heart till now. 
His flow of threat and epithet had been somewhat 
continuous and tedious. He had threatened to 
tell his ‘‘ paw”’ and ‘‘the teacher’’ and all the 
world, but finally threatened to tell Mr. Raften. 
This was the nearest to a home thrust of any yet. 
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Guy was not without pluck. He had kept up — 


heart so far, believing that the boys were 

‘* foolin’,’? but when he felt the awful charcoal 

line drawn to divide his scalp satisfactorily be- 

tween these two inhuman, painted monsters, and 

when with a final ‘‘weet, weet, weet’’ of the knife on 
the stone the implacable Woodpecker approached and 
grabbed his tow locks in one hand, then he broke down 
and wept bitterly. 

‘* Oh, please don’t! Oh, Paw, oh, Maw! Let me go 
this time an’ I’ll never do it again.”’ 

The surrender was complete. 

‘* Hold on, Great Brother Chief,’ said Little Beaver. 
‘It is the custom of the tribes to release such prisoners 
as show extraordinary valor. Let us cut his bonds so 
that he may escape to his own people.”’ 

The victim now promised amid sobs to get them all 
the birch bark they wanted, to do anything, if they’d let 
him go. 

Little Beaver drew his knife and cut cord after cord. 

















A GREEN ONE, BECAUSE, AS YAN POINTED OUT, THAT WOULD RESIST THE FIRE BETTER”’ 


Woodpecker got his bow and arrows, remarking, ‘‘ Ugh, 
heap fun shoot him runnin’.’’ 

The last cord was cut. Guy needed no urging. He 
ran for the boundary fence in silence till he got through ; 
then finding himself safe and unpursued he turned and 
filled the air with threats and unprintables. 

After such a harrowing experience most boys would 
have avoided that swamp, but Guy knew Sam at school 
as a good-natured boy. He began to think he had been 
unduly scared. He was impelled by several motives, a 
burning curiosity being perhaps the most important. The 
result was that one day when the boys came to camp they 
saw Guy sneaking off. It was fun to capture him and drag 
him back. He was very sullen and not so noisy as the other 








““A MOMENT LATER THE: BIG BOY WENT TUMBLING OVER THE 
BANK INTO THE POND" 


time, evidently less scared. The chiefs talked of fire and 
torture, then of ducking him in the pond, without getting 
much response. Then they began to cross-examine the 
prisoner. He gave no answer. 

‘* Why did he come to the camp? What was he doing 
—stealing?’’ etc. He only looked sullen. 

‘* Let’s blindfold him and drive a gyascutus down his 
back,”’ said Yan in a hollow voice. 

‘* Good idee,’’ said Sam, not knowing any more than 
the prisoner that this was the scientific name of a harmless 
beetle. ‘‘May as well put him out o’ pain.’’ 

But it is the unknown that terrifies. The prisoner’s soul 
was touched again; his mouth went down at the corners. 
He was breaking down when Yan followed it up: ‘*‘ Then 
why don’t you tell us what you are doing here?”’ 
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He blubbered out: ‘‘ I want ter play Injun too.”’ 

The boys broke down in another way. They had not 
had time to paint their faces so that the expression was 
very clear on this occasion. 

Then Little Beaver arose and addressed the Council : 
** My brothers and Great Warriors of the Sanger Nation : 
The last time we tortured and burnt to death this pris- 
oner he created quite an impression. Never before has 
one of our prisoners shown so many different kinds of 
gifts. I vote to receive him into the tribe.’’ 

The Woodpecker now arose and spoke : 

‘* O wisest chief but one in this tribe, that’s all right 
enough, but you_know that no warrior can join us with- 
out first showing he’s good stuff and clear grit and all 
wool. It hath never beén so. Now he’s got to lick 
some warrior of the tribe. Kin ye do that?”’ 

** Nope.”’ 

‘* Or outrun one, or outshoot him, or something — or 
give us alla present. What kin yedo?”’ 

‘* | kin see furder’n any boy in school, an’ [ kin sneak 
to beat all creation. 1 watched you fellers lots o’ times 
from them bushes; I watched yer buildin’ that thar dam. 
I swum in it ‘fore you did, an’ | ust ter set in yer teepee 
when ye wasn’t thar, an’ I heerd ye talk the time ye was 
fixin’ it up to steal our birch bark. I'll get ye all the 
birch bark ye want.”’ 

** Let’s take him in,’’ Said Yan. 

So Guy was duly admitted to the teepee and he was 
proclaimed third War Chief of the Sanger Indians, of 
Sanger. (The word ‘‘ war’’ inserted by special request. ) 

‘* All right,’’ said Sam, ‘‘ he kin come in, but that 
don’t spile my claim on the left half of his scalp down 
to that tuft of yaller moss on his neck where the collar 
has wore off the dirt. I’m liable to call fur it any time, 
an’ the ear gues with it.’ 

Guy wanted to treat this as a joke, but Sam’s glittering 
eyes and inscrutable face were centred hungrily on that 
‘* yaller’’ tuft in a way that gave him the creeps again. 
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‘* Now, Great Little Beaver, what kind o’ stunt did they 
hev to do to get into an Injun tribe ?”’ 

‘* Different tribes do different ways, but the Sun Dance 
and the Fire Test are the most respectable and both 
terribly hard.”’ 

‘* Well, what did you do?” 
Woodpecker. 

‘* Both,’’ said Yan, grinning, as he remembered his 
sunburnt arms and shoulders. ‘‘Il was unanimously 
named ‘ Howling Sunrise.’ ’’ 

‘*Well, I want to be ‘ Howling Sunrise,’’’ piped in Guy. 

‘* You! You don’t know whether you can passat all, 
you yaller mossback.”’ 

‘* Come, mossy, which will ye do?’”’ 

Guy’s choice was to be sunburnt to the waist. He 
was burnt and freckled already to the shoulders, and on 
arms as well as on neck, and his miserable cotton shirt 
so barely turned the sun’s rays that he was elsewhere of 
a deep yellow tinge with an occasional constellation of 
freckles. Accordingly he danced about camp all one 
day with nothing on but his pants, and, of course, being 
so seasoned, he didn’t burn. 

As the sun swung low the chiefs assembled in Council. 

The Head Chief looked over the new warrior, shook 
his head gravely and said emphatically, ‘‘ Too green to 
burn. Your name is Sapwood.’’ 

Protest was vain. ‘‘ Sappy’’ he was and had to be 
until chance gave him another name. 

He was quite the most harmless member of the band, 
and therefore took unusual pleasure in posing as the 
possessor of a ape ee thirst for human _ heart-blood. 
War paint was his delight, and with its aid he was singu- 
larly successful in correcting his round and smiling face 
into a savage visage of revolting ferocity. Paint was his 
hobby, his pride, and paint his only kingdom. But alas, 
Sappy’s eyes were not the sinister black beads of the 
wily Red-man, but a washed-out blue. His ragged tow- 
colored locks he could hide under wisps of horsehair ; 
the paint itself redeemed his freckled skin ; but there 
was no remedy for the white eyelashes and the pale, 
piggy blue eyes. He kept his sorrow to himself, how- 
ever, for he knew that if the others got the least inkling 
of his feeling on the subject his name would have been 
promptly changed to ‘‘ Dolly”’ or ‘‘ Birdy,’’ or some 
other equally horrible and un-Indian appellation. 
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CHAPTER XXV: THE QUARREL 


ARLY one morning the Indians in war paint went off 

ona prowl. They carried their bows and arrows, of 

course, and were fully alert, studying the trail at intervals 
and listening ‘‘ for signs of the enemy.”’ 

Their moccasined feet gave forth no sound and their 
keen eyes took in every leaf that stirred, as their sinewy 
forms glided among the huge trunks of the primeval 
vegetation—at least Yan’s notebook said they did. 
They certainly went with very little noise, but they dis- 
turbed a small Hawk that flew from a balsam fir, a ‘‘ fire 
tree’’ they now called it, since they had discovered the 
wonderful properties of the wood. 

Three arrows were shot after it and no harm done. 
Yan then looked well into the tree and exclaimed : 

‘* A nest.”’ 

‘* Looks to me like a fuzz-ball,’’ said Guy. 

Pp Guess not,’’ said Yan ; ‘‘ didn’t we scare the Hawk 
oO ? ” 

Yan was a good climber, quite the best of the three, 
and dropping his headdress, coat, leggins and weapons 
he shinned up the balsam trunk utterly regardless of the 
gum which hung in crystalline drops or easily-burst bark 
bladders on every part. 

He was no sooner out of sight in the lower branches 
than Satan entered into Guy’s small heart and prompted 
him thus : 

** Le’s play a joke on him an’ clear out.”’ 

Sam’s sense of humor beguiled him. They stuffed 
Yan’s coat and leggins with leaves and rubbish, put them 
properly together with the headdress, then stuck one of 
his own arrows right through the breast of the coat into 
the ground and ran away. 

Meanwhile Yan reached the top of the tree and found 
that the nest was only one of the fuzz-balls so common on 
fir trees. He called out to his comrades but got no reply, 
so came down. At first the ridiculous dummy seemed 
funny, then he found that his coat had been injured and 


the arrow broken. He called for his companions but got 
no answer; again and again did he call without reply. 
He went to where they had all intended going, but if they 
were there they certainly hid from him. So feeling him- 
self deserted he went back to camp in no very pleasant 
humor. They were not there. He sat by the fire a 
while, took off his coat and began to work at the dam. 

He became engrossed in his work and did not notice 
the return of the runaways until he heard Sam's voice : 
** What's this?” 

Turning, Yan saw that Sam was poring over his pri- 
vate notebook and reading aloud: 


‘* King-bird, fearless crested King-bird, 
Thou art——”’ 


But Yan snatched it out of his hands. His face was 
burning with shame and anger. He had a poetic streak 
and was morbidly sensitive about any one seeing its 
product. The King-bird episode of their long evening 
walk was but one of many similar. He had learned to 
deliglit in these daring attacks of the intrepid little bird 
on the Hawks and Crows, and so magnified them into 
high heroics until he must try to express them in rhyme. 
It was very serious to him, and to have his sentiment 
afford sport to the others was more than he could bear. 
Of course Guy came out and grinned, taking his cue from 
Sam. Then he remarked in colorless tones, as though 
announcing an item of general news, ‘‘ They say there 
was a fearless crested Injun shot in the woods to-day.’’ 

The morning’s desertion left Yan in no mood for chaff- 
ing. He rightly attributed the discourtesy to Guy. 
Turning savagely toward him he said meaningly : ‘‘ No 
more of your sass, you little sneak.”’ 

‘*T ain’t talkin’ to you,’’ Guy snickered, and followed 
Sam into the teepee. There were low voices within for 
atime. Yan went over toward the dam and began to 
plug mud into some possible holes. Presently there was 
more snickering in the teepee, then Guy came out alone, 
struck a theatrical attitude and began to recite to a tree 
above Yan’s head: 


* King-bird, fearless crested King-bird, 
Thou art a bloomin’ sing-bird.” 


But the mud was very handy and Yan hurled a mass that 
spattered Guy thoroughly and sent him giggling into the 
teepee. 

‘* Them’s the bow-kays,’’ Sam was heard to say. 
‘* Go outan’ git some more : dead sure ye deserve them. 
Let me know when the calls for ‘ author’ begin.’’ 

Then there was more giggling. Yan was fast losing 
all control of himself. He seized a big stick and strode 
into the teepee, but Sam lifted the cover of the far side 
and slipped out. Guy tried to do the same, but Yan 
caught him. 

‘* Here, I ain’t doin’ nothin’.’’ 
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The answer was a sounding whack which made him 
wriggle and yell. 

‘* You let me alone, you big coward. I ain’t doin’ 
nothin’ to you. You better let me alone. Sam —S-A-A-M 
— S-A-A-A-A-M!!!’ as the stick came down again 
and again. 

‘* Don’t bother me,’’ shouted Sam outside, ‘‘I’m 
writin’ poethry —terrible partic’lar job, poethry. He 
only means it in kindness, anyhow.”’ 

Guy was screaming now and weeping copiously. 

‘* Ye’ll get some more if ye give me any more of yer 
lip,’’ said Yan, and stepped out to see Sam with the note- 
book again apparently scribbling away. As soon as he 
saw Yan he stood up, cleared his voice and began: 


“‘King-bird, fearless crested ——”’ 


But he didn’t finish it. Yan struck him a savage blow 
on the mouth. Sam sprang back a few steps. Yan 
seized a large stone. 

‘** Don’t you throw that at me,’’ said Sam seriously. 

Yan sent it with his deadliest force and aim. Sam 
dodged it and then in self-defense ran at Yan and they 
grappled and fought, while Guy, eager for revenge, 
rushed to help Sam and got in a few trifling blows. 

Sam was heavier and stronger than Yan, but Yan had 
gained wonderfully since coming to Sanger. He was 
thin but wiry, and at school he had learned the familiar 
hip-throw that is as old as Cain and Abel. It wasall he 
did know of wrestling, but now it stood him in good 
stead. He was strong with rage, too, and almost as soon 
as they grappled he found his chance. Sam’s heels went 
up and he went sprawling in the dust. One straight blow 
on the nose sent Guy off howling, and seeing Sam once 
more on his feet Yan rushed at him again like a wild 
beast. A moment later the big boy went tumbling over 
the bank into the pond. 

** You see if I don’t get you sent about your business from here,”’ 
sputtered Sam, now thoroughly angry. ‘ 1’ll tell Da ye hender 
the wurruk.” His eyes were full of water and Guy’s were full of 
stars and of tears. 

Neither Sam nor Guy saw a fourth party near, but Yan did. 
There, not twenty feet away, stood William Raften, spectator of 
the whole affair. Anexpression not of anger, but of infinite sorrow 
and disappointment on his face — not because they had quarreled, 
no —he knew boy nature well enough not to give that a thought — 
but that his son, older and stronger than the other, and backed by 
another boy, should be licked in fair fight by a thin, pale, half- 
invalid. 

It was as bitter a pill as he had ever hadto swallow. He turned 


in silence and disappeared, and never afterward alluded to the 
matter. 


CHAPTER XXVI: THE PEACE OF MINNIE 


HAT night the two avoided each other. Yan ate but little, and 
to Mrs. Raften’s kindly solicitous questions he said he ‘* wasn’t 
feeling well.’’ 

After supper they were sitting around, the men sleepily silent, 
Yan and Sam moodily so. Yan had it all laid out in his mind 
now. Sam would make a one-sided report of the affair. Guy 
would support him. Raften himself could testify to Yan’s vio- 
lence. The merry days at Sanger were over. He was doomed and 
felt like a condemned felon awaiting the carrying out of the sentence. 

He met Mr. Raften again and again that evening and nothing 
was said. He slept little that night and was upearly. He met Mr. 
Raften alone, rather tried to meet him alone. He wanted it over 
with. He was one of the kind not prayed for in the Litany that 
crave ‘* sudden death.’”’ But Raften was unchanged. At breakfast 
Sam was as usual except to Yan, and not very different tohim. He 
had a swelling on his lip that he said he got ‘‘ tussling with the 
boys somehow or nuther.’’ 

After breakfast Raften said: ‘* Yahn, I want you to come with me 
to the schoolhouse.’’ 
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** It’s come at last,’’ thought Yan, for the schoolhouse was on 
the road to the railroad station. 

Raften drove in silence. There was nothing unusual in that. 
At length he said: ‘‘ Yahn, what’s your father goin’ to make of 
ye?’’ 

** An artist,’’ said Yan soberly, wondering what this had to do 
with his dismissal. 

** Does an artist have to be bang-up eddicated ?”’ 

** They’re all the better for it.’’ 

** Av coorse, av coorse, that’s what I tell Sam. It’s eddication 
that counts. Does artists make much money ?’’ 

** Yes, some of them. The successful ones sometimes make 
millions.” 

** Millions? I guess not. Ain’t you stretching it just a leetle?”’ 

** No, sir; Turner made a million. Titian lived ina palace, and 
so did Raphael.’’ 

‘*‘Hm. Don’t know ’em, but maybe so— maybe so. It’s won- 
derful what eddication does — that’s what I tell Sam.’’ 

They now drew near the schoolhouse. It was holiday time but 
the door was open, and on the steps were two gray-bearded men. 
They nodded to Raften. These men were the School Trustees. 
One of them was Char-less Boyle, a well-to-do neighbor who hated 
Raften for the usual reasons. ‘The other was old Moore, poor as a 
church mouse, but a genial old sou! and really put on the Board as 
a lubricant between Boyle and Raften. Boyle was much the more 
popular, but Raften was always made a ‘Trustee, for the people 
knew that he would take extremely good care of funds and school, 
as well as of scholars. 

There was a special meeting called to arrange about a new 
schoolhouse. Raften got outa lot of papers, including letters from 
the Department of Education. They would have to find half the 
money; the Department would supply the other half it all condi- 
tions were complied with. Chief of these, the schoolroom had to 
have so many cubic feet of air for each pupil. This was very 
important, but how were they to know in advance? It would not 
do to ask the Department. They would have replied, ‘‘ Send on 
your plans and we’ll decide if it’s right,’’ but obviously would not 
tell how much they might cut down. They could not consult the 
teacher, for he was away now and probably would cheat them with 
more air than was needed. It was Raften who brilliantly solved 
this frightful mathematical problem and discovered a doughty 
champion in the thin, bright-eyed child. 

‘* Yahn,”’ he said, offering him a foot rule, ‘‘ can ye tell me how 
many foot of air is in this room for every scholar when the seats is 
full?” 

‘* You mean cubic feet ?’”’ 

‘* Le’s see,’? and Raften and Moore, stabbing with huge fore- 
fingers and fumbling cumbrously at the much-pawed document, 
said together : ‘‘ Yes, it sez cubic feet.” 
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Yan quickly measured the length and breadth of the room, took 
the height with the map lifter; the three gray-beards gazed with 
awe and admiration as they saw how sure he seemed. He then 
reckoned the seats, then said, ‘‘ Do you count the teacher ?’ 

The men discussed this point, then decided, ‘‘ Maybe ye better; 
he uses more wind than any of them, ha, ha! ’’ 

Yan made a few figures on paper, then said: ‘‘ Twenty feet; 
rather better.” 

‘* Luk at that,’’ said Raften in a voice of bluster and triumph; 
‘* jest agrees with the Guv’ment Inspector. 1 towld ye he could. 
Now let’s put the new buildin’ to test.’’ 

More papers were pawed over. 

‘**Yahn! How’s this now, double as many children, one teacher 
an’ the buildin’ so an’ so?” 

Yan figured a minute and said, ‘‘ Twenty-three feet each.” 

‘* Thar, didn’t I tell ye?’ thundered Raften; ‘* didn’t I say that 
that swindler of an architect was playing us into the contractor's 
hands? Thought we wuz simple—a put-up job, the hull thing. 
Luk at it! They’re nothing but a gang o’ thieves.” 

Yan glanced at the plan that was being flourished in the air. 
‘* Hold on,’’ he said with an air of authority that he certainly 
never before had used to Raften, ‘‘ there’s that lobby and cloak- 
room to come off.’? He subtracted their bulk and found the plan 
all right — the Government minimum of air. 

Boyle’s eye had now just a little gleam ot malice. Raften 
seemed actually disappointed not to have found some roguery. 

‘* Now, Yahn, last year the township was assessed at $265,000 
an’ we raised $265 with a school tax of one mill on the dollar. 
This year the new assessment gives $291,400; how much will same 
tax raise if cost of collecting is same ?’’ 

‘Two hundred and ninety-one dollars and forty cents,’’ said 
Yan without hesitation—and the three men sat back in their 
chairs and gasped. 

It was the triumph of his life. Even old Boyle beamed in 
admiration, and Raften glowed, feeling that not a little of it 
belonged to him. 

There was something positively pathetic in the simplicity of the 
three shrewd men and their abject reverence for the wonderful 
scholarship of this thin, raw boy, and not less touching was their 
absolute faith in his infallibility as a mathematician. 

On the road home Raften talked with unusual freeness about his 
plans- for Sam (Yan began to realize that the storm had blown 
over)» He harped on his favorite theme, ‘‘eddication.’’ If Yan 
had only known it, that was the one comfort that Raften found 
when he saw his big boy godown. ‘‘ It’s eddication done it. Oh, 
but he’s fine eddicated.” Yan never knew until years afterward, 
when a grown man and he and Raften were talking freely of the 
old days, that he had been for some time winning respect from the 
rough-and-ready farmer, but what finally raised him to glorious 
eminence was the hip-throw that he served that day on Sam. 
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Raften was all right, Yan believed, but what of Sam? They 
had not spoken yet. Yan wished to make up, but it got harder. 

Sam’s wrath was over and he wanted a chance, but did not know 
just how. He had just set down his two buckets after feeding the 
pigs when Minnie, Sam’s little three-year-old sister, came toddling 
out. 

‘*Sam! Sam! take Minnie to ’ide!’’ Then seeing Yan she 
added: ‘* Yan, you mate a tair; tate hold Sam’s hand.’’ 

The queen must be obeyed. Yan and Sam sheepishly grasped 
hands to make a queen’s chair for the little lady. She clutched 
them both around the neck and brought their heads close together. 
They both loved the dear little pink-and-white baby between them 
and both could talk to her but not to each other. But there is 
something in touch that begets comprehension. The situation 
was becoming ludicrous when suddenly Sam burst out laughing: 
then: 

‘*Say, Yan, let’s be friends.”’ 

‘*T—I— want —to—be,’’ stammered Yan with tears standing 
in his eyes. ‘‘ I’m awfully sorry. 1’ll never do it again.’’ 

** Oh, I don’t care,’’ said Sam; ‘‘ it was all that little sneak that 
made the trouble; but never mind, it’s all right. The only thing 
that worries me is ‘ how ye sent me flying.’ I’m bigger an’ stronge: 
an’ older; I can heft more an’ work harder, but you throwed me 
like I was a bag of shavings. I only wish 1 knowed how ye dane 
i.” 

(CONTINUED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL) 
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TWO PAMPHLETS BY MR. SETON 


In response to many requests Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton has pre- 
pared two pamphlets : 


1. How Boys Can Form a Band of Indians 
2. How to Make a Real Indian Teepee 


Each pamphlet treats its subject fully, through clear directions and 
diagram illustrations. These pamphlets are now ready, and will be 
sent, postage free, to any address, FOR TWENTY-FIVE (25) CENTS 
EACH. Send alljorders and money to 


THE Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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The American Skeleton 


HERE is no time of the year when American 
parents so strikingly and sadly reveal their 
failures as parents as during the summer 
months, when they leave their homes with 
their children and go out among people 
for their summer outing. It is then that 
one realizes what a charitable cover the 
home affords for the incompetency of par- 
ents. It is sad enough to see a spoiled or 

mistrained child under any conditions. But at home 
the suffering is borne chiefly by those who are to 
blame, and the farthest reach the child has is to friends 
and neighbors who, for friendship’s sake, have trained 
themselves. to endure, albeit the strain is ofttimes 
a severe one. It is when the child is taken out among 
strangers, however, that the scene changes, and what 
is truly the skeleton of our American closets stalks 
abroad in all its unpleasant aspects. 
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T® average hotel is an ideal place for the study of 

parental incompetency. And save for a refreshing 
exception here and there which lingers sweetly in the 
mind, one cannot wonder that the average foreigner 
marvels whether there is such a thing in American 
life as deference on the part of children to their parents. 
Here, for instance, is a young American girl, dressed 
far beyond her years, and generally beyond her station 
in life, who comes with an aggressive strut into the hotel 
dining-room. We, who know the species, excuse her 
on the ground of American self-reliance or independence 
(God save the word!). It never occurs to this girl to 
modestly and deferentially allow her parents their 
inherent right to precede her. Bless you, no! With 
the air of a young peacock, showing all its plumage, she 
struts in first while her parents meekly trail after her. 
Arriving at the table, it never occurs to this precocious 
young person to wait until her parents can catch up to 
her and show them at least that mark of deference. 
Gracious, no! Down she planks herself in the chair ; 
nervously and full of self-consciousness she flips open 
her napkin, and is comfortably seated and ready for her 
dinner before her parents have taken their chairs. She 
snatches the “menu card and proceeds to order, abso- 
lutely regardless of the wishes or orders of her parents. 
The wai-.er must receive her order first; then he can 
learn the wishes of her elders and parents! When the 
dishes are brought, does she delay her eating until the 
waiter can place the dishes before her parents? Not 
she! She plunges into what is set before her without 
regard to whether her parents have begun, or even 
whether they have been served. Naturally, through- 
out the meal she is always at least a course or two 
ahead of her parents. When she is through she gets 
up without as much as an ‘‘ excuse me’’ to her elders, 
and whisks through and out of the dining-room, fear- 
ful lest the room should not be full of people who 
can watch her as she struts out and admire (?) her 
plumage and manners! And this is what we call the 
independence of the American girl ! 
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HERE is much to admire in the young American girl, 
and no one is more cordial in an admiration of her best 
traits thana man. But there is coming over our young 
girls an air of aggressiveness and assumed superiority 
that would be nothing less than terrifying if it were not 
so absurd. And it seems to have become a determina- 
tion on the part of this young girl to very largely practice 
her assertiveness upon her elders — whether those elders 
be her parents or not. Her manner of breaking into a 
conversation, for example, and expressing her opinion is 
at times absolutely offensive. No subject, however 
complex, is too sacred for this young girl to join in and 
discuss. With an air of knowing-it-all, she flings herself 
into a conversation the subject of which is far beyond 
her comprehension, and ventures to express what she 
thinks, whereas, as a matter of fact, she has not the first 
conception of what it means to think, to say nothing of 
the act itself. It is all very well for us to go onand glibly 
talk about the independence of the American girl, and 
so long as it remains independence no harm is done. 
But independence has become license ; in fact, it is not 
going too far to say that it has, in some instances, become 
impertinence. The self-assertive air which so many of 
our young girls are allowed to assume, particularly 
toward their elders, savors a bit of the offensive which 
is not making for the deeper respect of a type which has 
hitherto challenged universal admiration. I think that 
some of us in America have sad need of a little journey 
to our dictionaries and a refreshing of our memories with 
the exact meaning of the word independence, especially 
in the application of that word to the young American 
girl. It would be infinitely better if our young girls 
would become a little more known for their deference 
than for their independence. As it is, it is only the 
truth to say that the American girl in her teens is a little 
too much in evidence. 


By Edward Bok 


Bu this precocity, as it is sometimes called, is by no 
means confined to the young girl. Regard the 
average boy of sixteen or eighteen, and the picture is 
very much the same. With his hands buried in his 
pockets he shuffles into the dining-room. Does he 
stand aside and let his father or mother, who work for 
and pay for the clothes that he has on his back, and the 
food that he eats, precede him? Not for Rollo! He 
shuffles in first. Back of him, somewhere, come his 
parents. His father wears a conventional black coat. 
And the boy? That is not‘‘ style’’; itisn’t ‘‘ the thing.”’ 
Dear, no! His father is old-fogyish, you know! The 
boy is the one who sets the ‘‘ style’’ for the family ; 
he must have on a ‘‘ Tuxedo,”’ and if he be only ten or 
twelve years of age he has on the ridiculous and old- 
mannish evening Eton suit. It isn’t the correct mode, 
you know, to dine in anything but an Eton or a 
Tuxedo coat. No, no! this young Absalom must show 
his father the proper thing to do, you know! His father 
does not know, poor man! The fact is, that the igno- 
rance of the average American parent on all points of 
‘* good form”’ is a source of keen humiliation and sorrow 
to the young son of the family. The boy, too, like his 
sister, orders first, is waited on first, finishes first, and 
gets up from the table first, leaving the old folks to 
‘* poke along over their dinner.’’ They haven’t any 
‘*go” in them, don’t you see? 
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Watch the child of fewer years and the picture 

is sadder yet. Here the child rules the family 
and the hotel. Everything and everybody must be 
secondary to his whims and moods. If others come 
to the hotel, where this prodigy is harbored, seek- 
ing rest or quiet, are their feelings and rights to be 
considered? Not for a minute! Johnny, dear, cute 
Johnny must have his inning, whether that inning con- 
sist of stamping or racing through the halls, or yelling 
from one end of the hall tothe other, or venting his feelings 
by an outburst of temper in a room which is separated 
from the next room only by a thin wall! What rights 
has any one in comparison with Johnny? No one can 
complain, because that would result only in exciting the 
contemptuous glance of the boy’s mother, who cannot 
understand ‘‘ why some folks are so disagreeable,’’ or 
so nervous that they cannot endure ‘‘ the innocent fun 
of a healthy child.’’ No, indeed! Johnny must have the 
run of the hotel at all times. He owns the entire sleep- 
ing floor on which he happens to have his room; he 
owns the dining-room, where his bad table manners are 
laughed at by his parents and where his increasing prattle 
disturbs the serenity of the meal. The piazza is 
Johnny’s playground whether he chooses to make such 
a racket that people cannot hear themselves talk, or 
whether he races before people, steps on their dresses 
or toes, or falls against their chairs! What matters it? 
‘* Johnny is such a lively, healthy boy,’’ you know. And 
if any one takes exception to anything that Johnny 
happens to get into his mind to do, or to say, why that 
one simply ‘‘ does not love children!’’ Such a one is 
either an irritable old maid or a crotchety old bach- 
elor! So, Johnny rules the hotel, and even the evening 
hours are not free from his presence, because ‘‘ the dear 
child loves to see the lights, you know.”’ 


a 


O 1 DRAW an exaggerated picture? If so, then surely 
my sixteen years of hotel living has spoiled my 
perspective of things. The next time you happen 
to be in a hotel, just watch the average American 
daughter going into an elevator with her parents, and 
see how often she will step aside and let her parents enter 
the car first! See how often she will hold the door open 
and allow her mother to pass through first! Watch her 
enter a room and note how often she sees that there is a 
chair for her mother before she looks around for one 
for herself! Watch her dresses, and see how often 
they are in harmony with her mother’s clothes. Watch 
her as she gathers a group of her girl-friends about her, 
and see how often she makes her mother the centre or 
a part of that circle! How often do we see these little 
acts of courtesy? The very fact that when we do see 
them they attract our attention and comment shows how 
rare they are. And yet they are only those little marks 
of outward deference to which every mother, by her 
right, is entitled at the hands of her daughter. Apply 
the same watchfulness to the average American boy 
with his father. Does it ever occur to the boy not to 
interrupt his elders when they are talking, or is he ready 
to cease talking when his elders wish to talk? Does it 
ever occur to him to lift his hat to his father, or stand 
aside to let his father pass? That is babyish in his eyes. 
And yet these courtesies are but the inherent right of 
the father. It has become the exception rather than the 
rule to see that sweet deference from child to parent 
which is at once so beautiful and so becoming. Nay, 
nay, my friends, the parent is nowadays put in the back- 
ground, The child is first in America. 


HERE we make the mistake is that we regard these 

children with looks of impatience on our faces. 
I have seen elderly people look so at a child only 
to have the child return the glance with a look of 
wonderment. The child knows no better. How can 
he? What a child does is right to the child. If he 
is not taught otherwise how should he know any differ- 
ence? Ifa child from his infancy is allowed to have his 
way and to think that his wants and fancies are to be 
first considered in everything, how can we expect him 
to learn his proper place at six or at sixteen? If a pony 
has been allowed to take its bit into its own mouth, at 
its own sweet will, pray how is it, as a horse, to know 
that there is such a thing as reins and that it must be 
driven, and respond to its driver? That the child is 
father to the man is true in more respects than one. It 
may be very cute to put the baby in the middle of the 
table and let him be the centre of attraction. It may be 
great fun to the friends and relatives and to the baby’s 
parents. It may give great selfish delight to the grand- 
parents who have not the responsibility of the child’s 
training. But it is death to the child, and later it will 
be death to the parents. The seed of adulation when 
it is once implanted in a child grows very quickly, and 
it never grows into a flower. The universal disrespect, 
or, to be more charitable, the lack of proper respect, 
shown by American children to their parents is directly 
traceable to the parents themselves. 


ib 


| American parent has far more to learn than has 

the American child. If in these days of multitudi- 
nous and unnecessary clubs and organizations there is 
need for one more, it is for a ‘‘ Society for the Education 
of American Parents.’’ God knows there is nothing 
that we need more keenly, and the manners of the aver- 
age American child of to-day are the best proof of the 
crying need of such a society. We do not seem to be 
able to get it into our heads that our children should be 
taught that they are not first but last in the family life. 
There is too much of thé mistaken policy of the child 
first, and everybody else second. The place of atten- 
tion, in the home or anywhere else, cannot, with safety, 
be given to any one who does not understand its require- 
ments. Anda child does not. How can he? And yet 
we go on giving to our children the first place in every- 
thing. The littlke monkeys are quick enough to take it, 
and with occupancy comes, of course, an unintelligible 
misuse of power. And a child once thus installed is 
difficult of displacement. There is nothing quite so sad 
as this preéminence of the child in the home because it 
means so much absolute suffering to both the child and 
his parents in after years— suffering of the keenest and 
most humiliating kind. For it is difficult to imagine 
anything quite so pitiable as a spoiled child, who is 
trained to hold the centre of the stage, only to find 
as he grows older, at the hands of strangers, that his 
place is behind and not before. And yet this keen 
humiliation is constantly brought upon the sensitive 
natures of children by their own parents. 


a 

WJ IS difficult to place the blame for the incompetency 

of parents. Various causes have been assigned to 
it: the marriage of girls at too early an age, and 
their consequent inability to be competent mothers ; the 
over-occupation of the American father in business, and 
the mother in affairs outside of the home; the tendency to 
over-love the few children we have because the average 
family is smaller than in former times ; and so on. But 
whatever the cause, the directly responsible offenders 
are the parents. Whether the beautiful art of the wise 
training of children has become a lost art, whether it is 
that we are too busy, whether we are too careless, 
whether we haven’t enough children— whatever it is, 
the fact remains and stares us in the face wherever we 
go. A tremendous loss in the deference and respect 
due from children to their parents has occurred in our 
generation. The fact can be deplored but not denied. 
Unfortunately it is too evident, and instead of growing 
better it will grow steadily worse until a new under- 
standing comes to thousands of American parents that 
the child must be trained to consider himself secondary 
to his parents : not in a spirit of servility or humility, but 
in a spirit of belief that obedience to his parents and 
deference to his elders are the first laws of child- 
hood. There must be a little less of the self-effacement 
of the parent and more of the self-effacement of the 
child. The child must be taught that he is a part of 
the home, a goodly part, if you will, but not the Alpha 
and Omega. The parent, by reason of hard work and 
self-sacrifice, has a few rights which children must 
be taught to respect. We need not love our children 
less to love them more wisely. 


oe 


The place of honor in the home belongs to the eldest : 
not to the youngest. 
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N THE twenty-fifth day of 
this month the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the 

birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
will be celebrated at Concord, 
Massachusetts, where he spent 
the greater part of his life; in 
Boston, where he was born; and 
in many places throughout the 
country which he loved so 
deeply and served so well. 

The poet, philosopher and 
essayist was born in a parson- 
age in what was then a little 
provincial city; was educated 
at a small college which has 
since become a great university; 
entered the Unitarian ministry, 
and retired from it after a brief 
experience as a pulpit teacher ; 
settled in the little town with 
which his ancestors had been 
associated, and, with the excep- 
tion of three journeys to Europe, 
remained there until the end, 
writing books and de- 
livering lectures. 

He was in no sense 
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thought about human relations, occupations, resources, 
pleasures, in a style which seems obscure at times 
because the results of thinking rather than its processes 
are presented, but which is, at its best, marvelously 
simple, sincere and beautiful. 

The essays are full of passages of that kind of elo- 
quence which is the matching of great thoughts with 
great words. He belongs, with Hawthorne and Poe, in 
the front rank of American writers ; and in range, insight, 
spirituality, he is our foremost man of letters. The best 
books about him are the Memoir, by Mr. J. E. Cabot ; 
the shorter biography in the American Men of Letters 
Series, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and ‘‘ Emerson in 
Concord,’”’ by Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson, his son ; 
but real acquaintance with his pure and beautiful genius 
and life can be made only by acquaintance with his 
books. This country has given the world nothing finer ; 
they ought to be in every American home and school. 


An Interesting Book on Flowers and Gardens 


NE of the evidences of the growing love for out-of- 
door life which Americans are showing is the 
increasing interest in flowers and gardens. Numberless 


books on both subjects have been published; some of 


of stories, all revealing ability of various kinds on the 
part of the writer, but lacking ease, variety, lightness of 
touch and humor. In her earlier stories Mrs. Ward was 
a little too intent upon her problem, and not quite 
enough concerned with the dramatic expression of it. 
The teaching element at times seemed to be more 
prominent than the artistic element. ‘‘ The Story of 
Bessie Costrell,’’ which slipped in between two more 
elaborate novels, was, in a way, the best piece of fiction 
she had written, but it was not pleasant in atmosphere, 
and it has never made an impression adequate to its 
merits. 

Mrs. Ward is, however, so able a woman and so con- 
scientious a writer that she has been rapidly educating 
herself in the practice of her art; and her latest story, 

‘Lady Rose’s Daughter,”” has many of the qualities 
which the earlier stories lacked. It is a brilliant piece 
of work, full of vivacity, with touches of humor and 
flashes of wit which give the reader rest and variety. It 
is not a problem novel ; it is a study of a very unusual 
temperament. How much, or how little Mrs. Ward 
owes for the detail of her story to a well-known French 
biography is a small matter ; whether she invented the 
central figure in her story, or simply reproduced it, has 
little to do with her success, or with the credit due to 
her for the portraiture of so unusual a woman 
as Julie Le Breton. The story is an elaborate 
social study which conveys, as few modern 





a recluse, but he lived 
‘*the quiet life’’ as 
simply and gladly as 
any man of his time. 
Reputation came to 
him early, but it was 
not general for many 
years. He lived in its 
glow later as simply 
as he, had lived in 
obscurity. He read 
widely, knew literature 
in several languages, 
was familiar with the older thought of the East 
and with the younger thought of Europe ; but 
he believed that each age must do its own 
thinking, write its own books, and live its own 
life. He believed profoundly in the divinity of 
man; in the right of each man to have a per- 
sonal relation with God, and in the equality 
which equal access to the Infinite establishes on 
an indestructible basis. He was, therefore, an 
American of the Americans in his faith in free 
government, in free schools, in open libraries, 
in the widest opportunities for education and 
growth. To him America meant Opportunity. 
He rejoiced in the simplicity of American life, 
in the democracy of American society. He 
was the most eloquent preacher of self-reliance 
we have had. He was not afraid of commercial 
prosperity and he took delight in the working 
power of the country ; but he insisted on keep- 
ing the things made with the hands in subjection 
to the things made by the spirit, in keeping the 
soul free from bondage to conventions or to the 
burdens and cares which come with wealth, 
in placing civic greatness above political suc- 
cess, and in the duty of the Republic to give the 
world a new kind of diplomacy and a new 
example of unselfish public life. 


“THE MINUTE MAN” 


It was when this mon- 
ument was dedicated that 
Emerson wrote his hymn 
beginning : 


‘By the rude bridge that 
arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's 
breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattl'’d 

farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard 
round the world.”’ 








novels have conveyed, a sense of the richness 
and complexity of modern society in an old 
capital. It is written with the utmost care, 
from an intimate knowledge of the people and 
conditions described. It promises to be, in a 
way, the most important novel of the season. 
Those who care only for the lightest fiction will 
be repelled by it; those who enjoy a piece of 
fiction which deals with life seriously, but in a 
thoroughly literary spirit, will find the story 
refreshing and suggestive. 


A Powerful Novel by Frank Norris 


EADERS of Mr. Frank Norris’s very defective 
but powerful story, ‘‘ The Octopus,” 
looked forward with great interest to the second 
book in the series of three volumes which he 
proposed to write on the raising, transportation 
and distribution of wheat. The earlier work 
of this sincere and able young writer had shown 
marked evidences of the influence of Zola. 
‘* The Octopus’’ was a marked advance on 
‘* McTeague’’ and ‘‘ A Man’s Woman.’’ It 
was too long; it was overweighted with detail, 
and its manner was too suggestive of Zola; but 
it was first-hand work ; written, that is to say, 
by a man who had studied the life he described 
with the utmost care and conscientiousness. 
The scene was laid in Southern California, and 
the story turned on the fight between the wheat- 
raisers and the railroads. The scene of ‘‘ The 
Pit,’’ on the other hand, is Chicago, and the 
story describes the struggle between two bands 
of speculators in the Stock Exchange, or, as it 
is known in Chicago, ‘‘ the Pit.’? In concen 
tration, in orderly arrangement of the different 
| parts of the story, in freedom and individuality 
| of expression, this novel marks a distinct 
advance on its predecessor. There are evident 
faults in it, but they are the faults of a young 








Emerson’s Books and Message 


MERSON’S most characteristic works are his 

poems, his essays, ‘‘ Representative Men,”’ 
‘* Nature,” ‘* Society and Solitude,’’ and his 
occasional addresses. He was not a great poet in the 
range of his thought or the perfection of his art, but he 
has left a few poems descriptive or interpretive of 
Nature on her more mysterious or symbolic sides which 
have a place of their own by reason of their insight, 
their sense of the unity of things, their pure and spiritual 
beauty. In the occasional addresses, spoken mainly to 
young men and on college occasions, Emerson pre- 
sented the idealistic conception of life with noble 
urgency and a quiet and pursuasive confidence, ex- 
pressed not only in his words but also in the serenity of 
his bearing and in the rare beauty of his expression. 
He was a winning speaker; his voice was singularly 
expressive of his thought, and he bore himselt like one 
who came from a higher and purer world than ours. 
His message to young men was a simple one, as all 
really deep and noble messages must be: follow the 
highest things resolutely ; believe in the best that is in 
you ; ** hitch your wagon to a star’’; trust in yourself ; 
live your own life; keep yourself unspotted from the 
world. His essays contain his philosophy of life and 
art, his confession of faith, his view of democracy, his 
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THE EMERSON HOMESTEAD, AT CONCORD 


BY COURTESY OF HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF EMERSON 


From a Daguerreotype Made in 1854 and Just Reproduced for the First Time 


them very good, many of them of slight value ; but one 
of the best, as well as one of the latest, is Mrs. H. R. 
Ely’s ‘* A Woman’s Hardy Garden,’’ a volume which is 
based on thorough knowledge and skillfully adapted for 
people who are attracted to gardening and love it, but 
who lack scientific knowledge of the things with which 
they deal. Mrs. Ely, who tells us that she has been 
absorbed in gardening from childhood, not only has all 
the gardener’s knowledge of plants and flowers, seeds 
and seasons, fertilizers and various forms of protection, 
but, what is still better, she also has a love of flowers, 
which is the prime characteristic of the successful gar- 
dener. There seems to be a kind of genius about the 
care of flowers, as there is about most things, and there 
are people who have a magical power of making them 
grow. These are the people who love flowers. Mrs. 
Ely writes of all the details of preparation of the soil, 
planting, annuals, roses, spring-flowering bulbs, shrubs, 
and other matters relating to flower culture ; but she is 
so interested in her subject that her book is interesting 
even to those who care very little for the garden. The 
value of the volume is much increased by a number of 
beautiful illustrations. 


Mrs. Ward’s New Story 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD is a very serious novelist. Her 
work from the beginning has shown marked sin- 
cerity and depth of thought and high purpose. ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere,’’ which appeared fifteen years ago, was pre- 
ceded by two other stories—one for children— which 
did not attract attention. It was perhaps due to Mr. 
Gladstone’s comment that ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ’’ so sud- 
denly gained public attention, but the ability and intrinsic 
worth of the story would sooner or later have attracted 
a great number of readers. It was profoundly serious 
in spirit; it dealt with a phase of religious experience 
through which a great many people were passing, and 
it was marked throughout with intensity of feeling. It 
was not only a kind of tract of the times, but it was also 
a deeply interesting story, full of strong characterization 
and with many beautiful passages of description. This 
popular novel, which was probably more widely discussed 
than any other story of its time, was followed by a series 


writer; on the other hand, there is genuine 
power. The leading motive is handled with a 
strength, a firmness, an insight into its dramatic 
possibilities which evidence the possession by 
Mr. Norris of something very like first-class 
talent for fiction. The story is significant, not because 
of its perfection of form, but because of its insight into 
the dramatic aspects of what is commonly regarded as 
extremely material and inartistic life, and it suggests the 
inexhaustible richness for artistic purposes of industrial 
life in America which Conmmmaseliarhunk regarded as dead- 
ening to the imagination and as without artistic elements. 


The Story of Helen Keller’s Life 


ISS HELEN KELLER’S book, ‘‘ The Story of My Life,” 
will appeal to a multitude of readers, who will 

find it not only extremely interesting as the record 
of the unlocking of a nature which seemed to be hope- 
lessly closed against all communication with her fellows, 
but also invigorating as the story of a victory over what 
would have been, years ago, unsurmountable obstacles. 
Miss Keller’s story is full of touches of insight, of 
beautiful revelations of character, and reveals a talent 
for expression. It is an admirable book for young girls 
to read, and a tonic for all men and women who think 
they have been unfairly treated by fortune or Providence. 














A GLIMPSE INTO EMERSON'S STUDY 
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The World and His Wife 


A POPULAR EXPLANATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF TO-DAY 


HE work of the last Congress 
shows in a striking way how our 
public problems have changed 
in character. Once they were 
nearly all political, They 
divided parties. They were 
subjects of doctrine and theory. 
Of course there are party differ- 
ences yet, but nearly all the 
large subjects of legislation 
during the last two years have been indus- 
trial. Democrats and Republicans have acted 
together on most of them. 

The great undertaking of .a Central 
American canal, the continued increase of the 
navy, the new laws to regulate trusts, the 
creation of the new executive department 
of the Government—the Department of 
Commerce and Labor—none of these raised 
party questions. They were not subjects of 
political doctrine. They are matters of the 
practical world. 

From whatever point of view a man looks 
forth on the great activities of our time, our 
prodigious industrial advancement presents 
itself; for it is the largest fact in the world. 





The Social Season at the White House 


HE last social season at the White House 
was the most brilliant, perhaps, in the 
whole history of the country. The White 
House itself, as restored and practically 
enlarged by the removal of the President’s 
offices from the building, now gives room and 
opportunity for great functions as it never did 
before. Washington is the residence of a 
more brilliant society than it ever was before; 
and the representatives of foreign Govern- 
ments there now form a more distinguished 
company than at any preceding time. 

These changes occurred, it so happens, just 
when a man came into authority who is at 
once the youngest of our Presidents and a 
man of the strongest social temperament. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s acquaintance is larger and 
his social interests wider than any recent 
President’s. He has outdone all his prede- 
cessors as a host. There have been few days 
when he has lunched or dined alone with his 
family, and the great state dinners and recep 
tions of the past winter have been unprece- 
dentedly magnificent, 

Nor is it by mere splendor that the social 
season at the White House was distinguished. 
Mr. Roosevelt is the most versatile and 
democratic of Presidents. He has in quick 
succession talked with the wife of the Austrian 
Ambassador about the old Polish families, 
with the French Ambassador about his books 
on old English literature, and with a guide 
from the Rocky Mountains about their hunt- 
ing experiences. All classes of Americans 
have had the same cordial welcome, and his 
hospitality has been as wide and various as 
his acquaintances and his accomplishments. 

And Mrs. Roosevelt, with a quiet grace and 
dignity, never conspicuous but always gra- 
cious, has lent charm to it all. A more 
genuine touch has been given to the 
President's hospitality, too, by the presence 
of many children in the White House. 


A Gracious Act by King Edward 


ING EDWARD will send tothe Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis next 
year the presents that were received by Queen 
Victoria at the Jubilee celebration of her reign. 
They are, perhaps, the richest gifts that 
were ever received by a monarch, and they 
are, in their way, one of the rare sights of 
the world to-day. 

But the significance of the King’s action is 
not the richness of this collection of precious 
things, but the personal character of the act 
of sending them to another country for exhi- 
bition. It is an unprecedented way of 
expressing his good will, and of recalling the 
Queen's also, for the American people. It 
will remind us that, at the bitterest hour of 
our war of 1861-65, it was by the Queen’s 
own act that war was averted between the 
United States and Great Britain; and it also 
will remind us that at the present time, with- 
out any formal alliance, the two great 
branches of the English-speaking people are 
on more friendly relations than ever before. 


Are Our Families Getting Too Small? 


RESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard, showed 
in his latest report that more than one- 
fourth of the men of six classes that had been 
graduated twenty years or more ago are 
unmarried; and that those who are married 
have an average of only two children each. 
This started a wide discussion of the 
decreasing size of well-to-do families and of 
families of old American stock. But the 
statistics of births give no reason for alarm. 
It matters little to the whole community 
whether a comparatively few conspicuous 
families or asmall number of university grad- 
uates have few children, so long as the 
families of the great mass of the well-to-do 
continue to be of normal size. The census 
for every decade for half a century has shown 
an increase in population of about twenty per 
cent.; and the average size of the American 
family is a very little less than five members. 
This means three children toa family. It has 
decreased a little in twenty years. 
Some parts of our foreign-born population 
have larger families than some parts of the 
older American stock. Thus in New England 


the American families are smaller than the 
foreign. It is true, too, that a certain portion 
of the rich have fewer children than the poor 
usually have. But neither of these tendencies 
is strong enough to give any reason to fear 
either a diminishing rate of increase in the 
whole population or a serious check to the 
increase of the strongest and best. 

The better care of childhood and the con- 
quest of infantile diseases have within the 
last two generations saved so many children 
that a constantly increasing proportion of 
those born grow to maturity. 


Solving Two Fundamental Problems 
HE way has been made clear for solving 
one of the most difficult and long-standing 

problems in the world. The Irish are more 
prosperous in every land than their own, and 
the way seems at last to be open whereby they 
will be prosperous at home. Mr. Horace 
Plunkett has organized and for some time 
conducted a great cooperative association 
whereby poor farmers are helped with capital, 
and their produce, including butter and eggs, 
and the products of all kinds of hand-work 
are sold to the best advantage. The society 
has been so well managed that a new era of 
prosperity has begun in communities that 
have for generations been poverty-stricken. 

Following this, a plan is officially reported 
to Parliament for the purchase of land, by 
Government help, by the tenants. The prom- 
ise is, therefore, better than it ever was before 
of the final settlement of this long-standing 
question and of the elimination of the Irish 
land-problem from the world’s troubles. 

Somewhat similar is the work begun twelve 
years ago by the organization at Tuskegee 
Institute, in Alabama, of an annual Negro 
Conference. Every year men have come to 
it from great distances and compared methods 
and experiences of freeing themselves from 
debt, of buying land, of building homes, of 
successful farming. The recent conference 
showed great advancement over the preceding 
one. These meetings have, under the guid- 
ance of Principal Booker T. Washington, 
become an institution for the promotion of 
economic independence. Similar conferences 
are now regularly held at many other places; 
and the Negro Business League has grown 
out of them. At its meetings a general review 
is made every year of the industrial progress 
of the race. 


Greater Frankness About Race Politics 


HE excitement over President Roosevelt’s 

attitude toward the negro has caused the 
two divergent opinions to be very clearly 
expressed. The President’s position is that 
color shall be neither a bar to office nora 
recommendation for it, but that the colored 
population should have some representation 
in political life—always by personally fit 
men. He has appointed fewer colored men 
than any of his Republican predecessors. 

On the other hand, the political feeling 
which has found repeated expression in the 
South, and which is generally but not unani- 
mously felt there, is that the colored race is 
not yet fit for political life, that experience 
has proved that its previous political privi- 
leges were abused, and that the race must be 
practically excluded from office. 

These are the divergent opinions which the 
last few months’ discussion has made plainer 
than they were ever before made. General 
Southern opinion has taken offense, tov, at the 
hospitality that has been shown by .the 
President to negroes. 

This is a fair statement of the controversy, 
which has had no effect in changing opinion 
on either side, but which has provoked a 
clearer statement than had before been made. 


A Notable Modern Social Experiment 


HE growth and the effects of the rural free 

postal delivery system are among the 

most significant things that have happened in 
modern life. 

The first small appropriations for trying the 
experiment in 1894 and 1895 were not used, 
because the Postmaster-General did not 
believe in it. Started in a modest way in 
1896, the service now reaches one-tenth of our 
whole rural population; Congress appropri- 
ated more than eight millions of dollars for it 
this fiscal year; postal authorities easily fore- 
see the time when it will cover the whole 
country that is settled, and the General 
Superintendent predicts that the revenue 
from it will in time meet the deficit of the 
whole Post-Office Department. 

The unexpected results of the service are as 
astonishing as its growth. During the last 
year there was an increase of twenty-one per 
cent. in the number of pieces of mail handled. 
In other words, the country people wrote six 
letters and subscribed to six periodicals for 
every five of the year before. They have 
greatly improved the country roads in order 
to secure the service. The price of land in 
many communities has rapidly risen. The 
purchase of articles direct from manufacturers 
and large dealers that can be sent by mail has 
greatly increased. And the movement of 
population from town to country has in many 
States been appreciably quickened. 

Such a series of great social results—and 
all good results—has followed as nobody 
could have predicted. No other movement 
of our time can parallel it. 


Stopping Child Labor 
HE movement to stop the working of chil- 
dren in factories has brought important 
results; and much is due to the good influ- 
ence of Women’s Clubs. 

The greatest outcry against it was made 
in some of the Southern States, doubtless 
because the abuse was newest there. And 
there the movement for the protection of chil- 
dren from mill-labor at too early an age has 
had its quickest results— very much quicker 
results than were won years ago in the cotton 
mills either of England or of New England. 
Laws have been passed in Alabama, the two 
Carolinas and Virginia, the general effect of 
which is to prohibit any child labor under ten 
years of age, to prohibit it under twelve except 
in a .ew unusual cases, to prohibit night work 
under thirteen, and to limit night work for 
children of any age to forty-eight hours a 
week. A similar law is sure to pass in 
Georgia and in Texas. 

Thus the Southern States have responded 
humanely and quickly to an aroused local 
sentiment. 

Quite as grave abuses exist —in some ways 
graver—in New York, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois, and the agitation for proper legisla- 
tive regulation is earnest and hopeful. Most 
of the New England States fought and won 
this battle for children years ago. 

The greatest difficulty to overcome is the 
greed or the indifference—the general ineffi- 
ciency —of the parents of working-children. 
When to this is added the advantage, to 
employers, of cheap labor, a situation gradu- 
ally grows up that is inhuman before the 
beneficiaries of it are aware of its degrading 
influences. But no American community has 
long been able to withstand the organized 
protest of its good women against the abuse 
of childhood. This is a fact of great impor- 
tance and of good cheer for the essential 
moral soundness of American life. 


TO RESTRAIN TRUST ABUSES 


OW to prevent the great trusts from doing 
public harm is the problem that President 
Roosevelt discussed before the country last 
summer and insisted on in his message 
to Congress. It is the subject to which 
Congress gave most attention and about 
which it made laws of a new sort. It is the 
subject, too, that has had more public discus- 
sion during the last year than any other. It 
stands out, therefore, as the most important 
topic of the time. 

Congress created a new executive depart- 
ment called the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. The President appointed at its head 
Mr. George B. Cortelyou, who was his private 
secretary, and who is now Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor and a member of the 
Cabinet. In this department is a Com- 
missioner of Corporations—Mr. James R. 
Garfield, a son of the former President. 

The new law makes it the duty of the 
Commissioner of Corporations to find out all 
the facts about trusts or corporations (except 
railroad companies) that do business in more 
than one State. He can compel them to dis- 
close their secrets—to explain their organi- 
zation, the amount of capital they have, how 
it is used, their methods of business, and their 
profits. This information is to be reported to 
the President, who tuay make public so much 
of it as he may see fit. The Commissioner of 
Corporations has the power of an bdfficer of a 
court to compel persons whom he summons to 
make sworn statements. 

This new law, therefore, gives the United 
States Government a power of inquiry and 
publicity about trusts and corporations that 
no Government, State or National, has ever 
before had. It places a large responsibility 
in the hands of the President. What will be 
the result of it time and experience only will 
show. But it introduces a new element into 
Government action—the power to inquire 
into the secrets of any company that does 
business in more than one State; and the 
result of the forced inquiry may be made pub- 
lic if the President of the United States 
chooses to do so. 

The other law passed by Congress to pre- 
vent trusts from doing public harm has to do 
with the railroads. Many of the trusts have 
in previous times had lower freight rates than 
private persons. They have generally paid 
the same rates in the first place, but under a 
secret agreement the railroads have paid back 
a part of the freight-bills —in other words, 
have given ‘‘ rebates.’’ 

The new law, which is an amendment to an 
old law, imposes a fine of from $1000 to 
$20,000 on the railroad for every offense, and 
punishes also the receiver of ‘‘ rebates.’’ The 
new law also makes it easier to secure evi- 
dence of discrimination in rates and brings 
such cases more quickly before the courts than 
it has hitherto been possible to bring them. 

To punish railroads and shippers quickly 
and severely when any distinction is made 
between one shipper and another, and to com- 
pel other corporations to make known their 
methods and their condition—these are the 
two purposes of the, new laws. They go 
beyond any laws ever hitherto passed for such 
a purpose. It is a new field, a new experi- 
ment, in a certain sense a new use of the 
Government’s power. 
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Every bean is perfect; 
the tomato sauce has 
the clear pink purity 
that proves it is made 
from sound, ripe 
tomatoes; the pork is 
a piece of translucent 
jelly, streaked with its 
due proportion of lean. 
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The Story of Rembrandts “Night-Watch’ 


By Professor John C. Van Dyke 


Author of “Art for Art's Sake,” “ History of Painting,” etc. 





F WE would understand the 
‘* Night-Watch’’ we must 
begin by banishing the mis- 
understandings of it. The 

= first one to go lies in the 
title. It is not a ‘‘ Night,’’ it is nota 

‘‘Watch’’; and if Rembrandt could 

come to life and hear his picture called 

by that name he would doubtless be 
very much astonished. He supposed 
that he was painting a group of por- 
traits of the Civic Guard of Amsterdam. 
Sixteen of the names of those whose 
portraits are painted appear inscribed 
upon a shield attached to one of the 
buildings in the background. The 
picture shows the guards emerging in 
some haste and disorder from their 
armory. They are evidently going out 











to parade, or shoot, or drill; their 
captain, Frans Banning Kock, is in 
the lead; and perhaps a proper title for 
the picture would be ‘‘ The Sortie of the 
Frans Banning Kock Company.’’ 

In the eighteenth century the French 
writers, mistaking the picture for a night 
scene, began referring to it as ‘‘ La Ronde 
de Nuit,’’ and Sir Joshua Reynolds fell into 
the same error, writing about it as the 
‘*Night-Watch.’’ The mistake was quite 
natural, for the lighting of the picture hardly 
suggests daylight, and yet Rembrandt evi- 
dently thought he was painting sunshine. 
The shadow cast by the hand of the captain 
upon the coat of his lieutenant beside him, 
and the shadows cast by the feet indicate this. 
The reason why it looks so dark in the shad- 
ows is to be found in Rembrandt’s peculiar 
method of lighting—something we _ shall 
inquire into in a few moments. 


There are Twenty-Nine Figures in All 


HE history of the canvas is brief. It was 

painted in Amsterdam in 1642—painted for 
the Civic Guards, twenty-nine of whom appear 
in the picture and sixteen of whom, at least, 
were painted as portraits. The price paid 
for the painting was sixteen hundred florins 
—about six hundred and forty dollars. The 
Civic Guards kept possession of the picture 
until about 1700, when it was removed to the 
Hotel de Ville, where in order to fit it in 
between two doors it is supposed to have 
been cut down insize. A contemporary copy 
by Gerrit Lundens, now in the National 
Gallery, London, shows that two figures 
were taken away from the left side of the 
picture and some architectural space from the 
top. The original is now to be seen in the 
Rijks Museum, Amsterdam, somewhat the 
worse for cleaning and restoration, but still a 
most striking canvas. 

Rembrandt thought to make a picture as well 
as a series of portraits. So he designed the 
guards in action—pouring out from their quar- 
ters with the bustle of movement about them. 
A drummer at the right is beating out taps, a 
dog is barking at him, a group of pike-men 
is moving up from the rear. Captain Kock, 
dressed in black velvet with a red scarf, 
appears at the front; his lieutenant, William 
Van Ruytenburg, in light buff garments with 
a white sash and plume, strides by his side. 
Behind him a man is priming a musket; at 
the left a figure in red is drawing out a ram- 
rod; men with halberds are at the back, with 
a color-sergeant bearing the blue, orange and 
white standard of Amsterdam. 

Odd figures are thrust into the loopholes of 
the picture. Back of the captain is seen a 
man in some excited action; in the left fore- 
ground a street Arab is running, and back of 
the man in red is a little girl in a pale green 
dress flashing with gems, and at her girdle is 
fastened a white cock. Fantastic costumes, 
flashing helmets, waving plumes, corselets, 
boots, hats, pikes, halberds and arquebuses 
move here and there, mingling . with and 
heightening the excitement of departure. 
Perhaps the action is a little disordered, a 
little confused. And the composition has not 
quite the unity that one could wish. 


Portraits were Sacrificed for the Picture 


REMBRANDT attained his primary object. 
| \ He produced a picture of animation and 
life. But in doing this he sacrificed to some 
extent the portraits which he was asked to 
paint. We need not trust this to our own intui- 
tion or judgment, for there is contemporary 
testimony to the fact. Captain Kock was 
disappointed about the likenesses of some 
of the guards and afterward had himself 
painted by Lundens and Van der Helst; and 
Kembrandt’s pupil Hoogstraten, in 1678, 
wrote of the ‘‘ Night-Watch’’: ‘‘It is not 
enough that a painter ranges his personages 
side by side, as one so frequently sees done 
here in Holland in the doelens of the arque- 
busiers. True masters insist upon unity in 
their works. Rembrandt has closely observed 
this rule in his painting of the doelen at 
Amsterdam, too closely, according to the 
opinion of some; for he is far more occupied 
with the full-face or principal group, that has 
his preference, than with the series of por- 
traits that were ordered of him. Nevertheless 
this Same work, whatever there is to say 
against it, will, according to my way of 
thinking, maintain itself longer than similar 
works; for it is so picturesque, so beautiful 
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THE ‘‘ NIGHT-WATCH "’ 


in its arrangements, and so powerful, that by 
its side, according to many, other canvases 
look like playing-cards. Nevertheless, I 
could have wished a little more light.’’ Even 
Rembrandt’s admiring pupil could not but 
admit that the portraits were slighted to make 
the picture. This was the first sacrifice. 


Some of the Artist’s Peculiar Methods 


OOGSTRATEN’S wish for ‘‘a little more 
light ’’ has been echoed by many admirers 
of the ‘* Night-Watch.’’ Why is it that 
Rembrandt painted the shadows so dark? 
Is it unusual with him—something peculiar 
to this picture? Assuredly not. He never 
handled light and shade in any other manner. 
He never conceived light as an illumination 
distributed uniformly over all things. He 
was primarily a painter of the single portrait, 
and he had an arbitrary method of throwing 
light full upon the torehead, nose, chin and 
collar, and casting the side of the head, 
the ears, hair and background in deep 
shadow. The transition from the highest 
light to the deepest dark was sudden and 
violent, but its effect was to produce some- 
thing startling and powerful. The painter 
got the piercing quality of light by sur- 
rounding it with darkness, and the head that 
came peering out of gloom was the more 
realistic for its sharp relief. Arbitrary and 
‘*forced’’ this method certainly was, but it 
had its reason for existence and was very 
effective. When, however, Rembrandt strove 
to apply it toa large canvas with many figures, 
like the ‘‘ Night-Watch,’’ the insufficiency of 
the method was at once apparent. He had 
to start a new centre of light with each head, 
and the spaces in between the heads were 
continually slipping off into darkness. Thus 
he was put to his wits’ end to keep up 
his high lights, and to prevent blackness. 
The figure of Lieutenant Van Ruytenburg 
is shown in a very light-yellow dress for the 
purpose of illuminating the foreground of the 
picture; and the strange little girl with the 
glittering green dress (who may be the cap- 
tain’s daughter and is carrying the white cock 
at her girdle as a prize for the victorious 
marksman) is put in solely as a spot of light 
between two darks. 


He Cut Up His Lights into Spots 


HAT is the result of this lighting by spots 
throughout the picture ? Does it give 
the impression of a sun in the heavens shining 
upon the just and the unjust, the captain and 
his men all alike? Does it not rather give 
the impression of a gig-lamp flashed upon the 
faces and figures of the more important peo- 
ple, illuminating sharply where it strikes and 
leaving the sides in gloom? Is it wonderful 
that people should have mistaken the picture 
for a night scene? And is not Hoogstraten’s 
wish for ‘‘ a little more light ’’ well founded? 
The truth is, Rembrandt’s method was in- 
adequate to a picture of this size. He cut 
up his lights into spots for the sake of giving 
sharp relief to the heads, and thus lost the 
larger truth of uniform diffusion, And this was 
the second sacrifice he made in this picture. 
Any system of illumination which produces 
violent contrasts in the light will also require 
a corresponding violence in the colors. If 
you raise or lower your lights your tones must 
be raised or lowered, too; and if you are 
extreme in either light or shadow you must 
be extreme also in color. To be explicit, the 
lieutenant in this picture wears a yellow cos- 
tume, but it is bleached to something almost 
white; and the green dress of the little girl 
is a washed-out green that approaches a sharp 
white again. Here is the extreme of light in 
its effect upon color. The red of the man 
with the gun is a blackish red, and the color 
of the costumes of those in the background is 
almost indistinguishable, so plunged is it in 
shadow. This isthe other extreme of shadow 
and its effect on color. Either excess results 
in the slaughter of local hue. There is a 
failure to maintain the proper tone —a failure 
to preserve that resonance and purity which 
colors have when seen under the natural light 
of day. Is this a disagreeable feature in the 
‘‘ Night-Watch’’? Not necessarily. There 
is the same forced strength in some of the 
color that there is in the light. The sharp 
transition from a shadow-drenched red to 
a brilliantly lighted carmine is startling 


enough. But such a chromatic climax 
must be supported by no color at all in 
the darker portions of the picture. 
And this is the third sacrifice that 
Rembrandt made in the “ Night- 
Watch.’’ He gave up the truth of 
color for the sake of holding by his 
artificial lighting. 


Not Rembrandt’s Masterpiece 


|" MIGHT be pointed out that in 
maintaining this arbitrary system of 
chiaroscuro Rembrandt also gave up 
some unity of composition, some good 
drawing, and again some good paint- 
ing. It might be shown that though 
he was ‘‘a master of light and shade,’’ 
he, in this picture, was little more 
than the slave of his own method. 
But enough has been said to suggest 
that the picture has its limitations of 
success and is not unreservedly to be 
accepted as Rembrandt’s masterpiece. Are 
we then to conclude instantly that the ‘‘ Night- 
Watch”’ isafailure? Certainly not. There 
is enough fine painting in it to make the 
reputations of a dozen artists. Besides, the 
painter succeeded in making an effective pic- 
ture with his moving, hurrying men. 
figure in it is endowed with life, weighs well, 
stands well, walks well, looks well. Notice 
the step-forward of the captain and his lieu- 
tenant; how naturally they move. Notice 
the lifelike action of the red musketeer. 
Notice, too, the huddle and push-forward of 
the group with the drummer. 
men standing in the background with the 





flag-bearer are so picturesque in treatment | 
that they have almost a touch of inspiration | 


about them. 


Why the “ Night-Watch” is Not Perfect 
OME of the individual heads are strong and 
impressive in their rendering, and many 
of the faces are intensely human. 
them closely as you would the face of a friend 
— look at the eyes, cheeks, chins, mouths— 
and you can almost feel them respond to your 
inquiry, you can almost read their thoughts. 
And what beautiful textures Rembrandt 
painted! Not alone the flushed faces and the 
realistic hands, but also the captain’s black 
velvet clothes, white ruff and hat, the steel 
corselet of the lieutenant, the drum studded 
with silver nails, the white plumes and black 
hats, the folds of the flag, the guns, halberds 
and pike-heads are all of them done ina most 
convincing manner. You do not have to ask 
what they are. And above all, the abiding 
interest, the wonder and the mystery of those 
swarming men coming forward out of that 
shadow-wrapped background like spirits that 
come and go in dreamland! Beyond doubt 
Rembrandt was a great master—one of the 
first half-dozen in painting 
his mastery in this picture. 
Why, then, was the ‘* Night-Watch’’ not 
made complete in every way — why not a per- 
fect masterpiece? 





extensive, for the Rembrandt system of light- 


ing. And besides, the painter was not fitted | 
It was | 


by temperament to paint such a scene. 
not his choice. He was asked to paint it. 
Paolo Veronese could have done it superbly; 
but Rembrandt was an artist of too much 
emotional feeling to give the gay life and 
uproar of a shooting company filing out to 
parade. He was probably the saddest man 
that ever handled a paint-brush, and just in 
this year of 1642, when he painted the ‘‘ Night 
Watch,’’ his sadness was doubly intensified, 


for Saskia, his young wife, who seems to have | 


been the one bright spot in his life, had just 
died, and many troubles were flocking upon 
him. He was not in the mood for painting 
gay pictures. 


Rembrandt Died in Obscurity 


T NO time in his career was Rembrandt || 
At first he was very | 


other than serious. 
successful with his portraits and won friends, 


pupils, fame, fortune, and the handsome | 
slowly | 


Saskia. Then one by one these 
deserted him. Saskia died, his fortune dis- 
appeared, his friends failed him, his pupils 
turned against him. Financially ruined, he 
was sold out by his creditors, and his fame 
and name became for a time quite forgotten 
—eclipsed by the small doings of the Bols, 
the Metsus and the Dous. He died quite 
forsaken, in poverty and obscurity, and the 


commonplace record of his death still reads | 


upon the books of the Wester 
Amsterdam: ‘‘ Tuesday 8th Oct. 1669, 
Rembrandt Van Rijn, painter on the 
Roozegraft opposite the Doolhof, leaves two 
children.’’ One might think from the record 
that some tavern-keeper or cartman had died. 
His death so far as we know caused no stir 
whatever. 
art went to the shadesunsung. The contrast 
between his obscure life and death and the 
brilliant career of Rubens at Antwerp, but a 
few hours away, offers food for reflection. 
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This is the fifth of a series of articles by Professor 
Van Dyke in which he tells the stories of some of the 
greatest paintings of the world. The series will be con- 
cluded with 


The Story of Correggio’s ‘‘ Holy Night ’’ 
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and he shows | 
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Making a Garden in the Shade 


waHERE are many places where shade 
mas makes it impossible to grow sun- 
ra " : P 
loving plants. If this shade is a 
matter which cannot be got rid of 
we must either give the location 
over to grass or fill it with such plants as will 
flourish under the conditions which prevail 
there. That there are many such plants — 
and some of them very good ones— you will 
soon find out if you begin to investigate. 
Indeed, it is possible to make the shady 
garden quite as attractive as the sunny 
garden if one goes at it in the right way. 

Among cultivated plants the Iris is one 
that succeeds well in the shade. So is the 
Dicentra, with its long, curving racemes of 
drooping pink and white flowers. The Lily- 
of-the-Valley does much better in shade than 
in sunshine. The Aquilegias bloom well 
there, as do the herbaceous Spireas. 

Among the shrubs adapted to such places 
are the Deutzias, the Spireas, the Honey- 
suckles and the Flowering Almond. 

Among the annuals that can be grown to 
advantage are Nemophila, Gypsophila and 
Wild Cucumber. With the latter most beau- 
tiful effects are secured by planting it where 
it can clamber over bushes and trees to suit 
itself, if you want it to do itself justice. 

But the most delightful of all plants for the 
shady garden are found among the fields and 
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By Eben E. Rexford 


forests. Here Trilliums and Bloodroot and 
Erythroniums and Hepaticas can be made to 
grow quite as satisfactorily as in their native 
haunts if you will furnish them some of the 
soil af the woods to growin. This they must 
have or they will refuse to become domesti- 
cated. Here Thalictrum, better known as 
Meadow Rue, and one of our most beautiful 
plants, with foliage almost as fine as that of a 
Fern, and flowers dainty and delicate enough 
for-a fairy garden, will grow into great 
clumps, and furnish you with material for 
most charming decorations of table or parlor. 
Blue and white and yellow Violets will 
increase in quantity year by year, and 
Solomon’s Seal will grow and spread until 
you have to restrict it to certain limits. 

Here is the place for a collection of Ferns. 
You may have one that will be a constant 
source of delight to you with very little 
trouble. I would advise, first of all, a trip to 
the woods for earth in which to plant them. 
Remove some of the old soil and put the 
woods earth in its place. Then go in search 
of plants with which to fill it. Take with 
you a large basket and a trowel to dig your 
plants with. Do not take the large plants, as 
you will be tempted to do, thinking that they 


will produce an immediate effect. Most of 
them have such large roots that you cannot 
lift them without seriously disturbing them, 
and root-disturbance means the loss of nearly 
every developed frond. Be satisfied with the 
little plants, whose roots are so small that you 
can lift them entire in a trowelful of soil. 
Put them in your basket as soon as lifted, 
and keep the soil about them moist by fre- 
quent sprinkling. 

Ferns adapt themselves to new conditions 
much more readily than most persons imag- 
ine. 


soon become so much at home in their new 
quarters that they reach out their roots beyond 
the soil you have provided for them, and take 
possession of the ordinary soil. 

I have observed that the foliage of domesti- 
cated Ferns lasts considerably longer, when 
cut, than that of the Fern growing in its wild 
state. I have never seen any mention made 
of this fact by other writers and have often 


wondered if they had observed this peculiarity | 
It is | 


on the part of garden-grown plants. 


Cottolene 


While it is very important that native | 
soil should be used with them at first they | 


probably accounted for by the fact that the | 


domesticated plants are, as a general] thing, 


more fully exposed to the action of air and | 


wind than those in more sheltered places, 
also by the lack of moisture in the air, which 
is always excessive in woodland places. 


A Playhouse in the Treetops 





HIS play- 

house in 

the trees 

was com- 

posed of 

boards placed hori- 
zontally upon and 
nailed to the limbs 
of an oak tree near 
the sidewalk, cer- 
tain landings of 
which were desig- 
nated ‘‘ reception- 
hall,’’ “‘ library,’’ 
** dining-room,”’ 
etc. These were 
reached by a lad- 
der chained to the 
trunk of the tree. 
The children 
had frequently had 
their tea-parties 
there, but the tree 
had become inadequate, so acting upon 
the suggestion made in a former number of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL it was decided 
to build an entirely new playhouse in two 
nearby trees. A carpenter was employed to 
make the floor and superstructure. Two 
strong, well-seasoned oak beams, each ten feet 














THEIR FIRST PLAYHOUSE 

















INTERIOR OF THE NEW PLAYHOUSE 


By Robert Irving Fulton 


long, were fastened horizontally to the trunks 
of the trees, one twenty-four feet and the other 
twenty-five above the ground, and supported 
by strong braces of the same material against 
thetrees. Four large iron double links, made 
for the purpose, were then swung from the 
higher cross-beam, and as many “‘ sleepers ’’ 
were passed through the hanging links and 
allowed to rest on the top of the lower cross- 
beam on the other tree, thus allowing full 
play for the motion of the trees in breeze or 
storm without “‘racking’’ the building. Two 
other ‘‘sleepers’’ were added for greater 
solidity, and upon these a floor 9x12 feet was 
laid. Dividing this space into two parts the 
house and porch, each measuring 6xg feet, 
were built as shown in the illustrations. 

A stairway was then constructed consisting 
of two landings, and three flights leading from 
the ground to the porch and entering through 
a trap-door in the latter. It was then found 
that one of the braces of the cross-beam under 
the porch was a hindrance to easy ascent of 
the stairway, so a vertical beam was brought 
down from the cross-beam to the upper land- 
ing of the stairway and the brace fastened to 
this and to the tree lower down the trunk, 
thus giving the same strength and removing 
the obstruction. A regular six-foot door 
opened into the house from the porch. 

Anxiety for the safety of the little ones 
guarded every point of danger. The stair- 
way was boxed in by railing and lattice. For 
greater security two strands of strong wire 
were strung tightly from iron braces a foot 
above the balustrade of the porch, and wire 
netting was securely fastened over the west 
window overlooking the lawn beneath. A 
door and three windows admit ample light 
and fresh air. Boxes have been made and 
filled with rich earth ready for the flowers 
and vines which willing fingers will train to 
twine about lattice, balustrade and windows 
in the springtime. 


As many as twenty grown folks have been 
entertained in the house and on the porch at 
one time. ‘‘ When the wind blows the cradle 
will rock’’ to the delight of the children, 
and in a storm one can easily catch the invig- 
orating sensation of a sail on high seas. At 
night the house is lighted by electricity. 

The following list of material used may be 
of interest to those who may wish to construct 
a similar playhouse: Thirteen 16-foot pieces 
2x4 planed on four sides, ten 12-foot 2x8 
beams of hemlock, two 8-foot oak beams 2x12, 
130 feet of 6-inch yellow-pine flooring, 246 
feet of 8-inch siding V cut, 1000 hemlock 


shingles, 50 feet of 1x4 hemlock sheeting (14 | 


feet) planed on one side, 88 feet of 1x8 white- 
pine boards 16 feet long and planed on both 


sides, 35 pounds nails, 12 lag screws, 4 gal- | 


lons liquid paint, window frames and sash, 
1 door 2x6 feet (four-panel), 69 feet of clear 


yellow pine, 39 turned balusters, 2 corner | 


posts 4x4, three feet long, 44 ieet of cypress 
porch rail, 28 feet of 1x2 strips, 40 feet of 
clear poplar for shelves, 24 feet of redwood 
made into mantel, 80 feet of 1x10 white pine 
(12 feet long), 1 10-foot flagpole, 75 feet of 
half-inch maple planed on one side for ceiling, 
2 locks and 2 pairs of hinges. 
this material would vary according to the 
locality and prices. 

















IT WAS BUILT BETWEEN TWO TREES 


The Best Plants for Porch Gardens 


HOSE who are so situated that a real 
flower garden is an impossibility 
may make a substitute for it on the 
porch if they have house-plants at 
their disposal. Not only will the 

porch be made attractive during the summer 

by such an arrangement, but the plants used 
for the purpose will be benefited as well by 
the exposure to fresh air, sunshine and dew. 

Indeed, they will renew themselves under 

such treatment, and while they are doing this 

they will be helping to make attractive the 
place which, without them, might not be very 
attractive. 

There are several ways of arranging plants 
for porch decoration. One is to scatter the 
pots about, along the edge or railing. This 
frames in the porch with plants, but it inter- 
feres with it for use by the family. I would 
advise so arranging the plants that none of 
them occupy the floor. Let this be reserved 
for family use. Broad shelves may be fast- 
ened along the railing and the pots can stand 
on these. 

Have trailing plants between the upright 
ones to droop, with vines next the posts to 
climb, and give the Palms, Ficuses, and other 
plants of that class the post of honor on the 
steps. If you do not have plants enough 
to fill the shelves running around the porch 
fill in with quick-growing kinds, such as 
Moneywort, Lysimachia and Tradescantia. 
These are drooping sorts, and a few of them 





By Eben E. Rexford 


will soon furnish foliage enough to pretty well 
cover the outside of the porch railing. 

For rapid-growing climbers use Madeira- 
vine, Cobza scandens or Wild Cucumber. 
Morning-glories will do well if you give them 
large boxes to grow in, and are careful to not 
let them dry out. 

If you have but few house-plants I would 
advise having long boxes made to fit the 
spaces of the railing. Fill these with all sorts 
of trailing and flowering plants. They will 
do well if you give them all the water they 
need. Ninety-nine out of one hundred 
window-boxes fail because they do not get 
water enough. Do not waterthem as you do 
other plants in a pot, but apply it by the 
pailful. Do this once a day. In this way 
you make sure that all the soil in the box is 
moist, and in such a soil nearly all plants will 
grow during the summer as well as if they 
were in the ground. Window and veranda 
boxes need not be failures if water enough is 
used. Bear that fact in mind. 

Stone porches are not so well adapted for 
decorations with plants after the methods 
spoken of above as the ordinary porch 
because of their solid walls, but there is a 
method by which they may be made even more 
attractive. This involves a little more trou- 
ble, but not enough to discourage the woman 


who is determined to beautify her home, even 
if the work that needs to be done must be done 
by her own hands. The plan is this: Run a 
broad shelf about the outside of the porch, ona 
level with its floor. This may often be done by 
supporting the boards of the shelves on boxes 
of equal height. In such cases the work is 
slight. The boxes may be concealed by plants 
and their use will not be open to the objection 
of unsightliness. But if the shelves can be 
supported by brackets, as window-boxes usu- 
ally are, the effect will be more pleasing from 
the beginning. Let these shelves start at 
each side of the steps and run around the 
porch until they reach the walls of the house. 
Let them be eighteen inches wide, if possible, 
to accommodate two rows of pots or boxes. 
Arrange the tallest plants at the back, next 
the wall of the porch, with the lower growers 
and the trailing plants in front. In this way 
you will bank the porch with foliage and 
flowers, and the effect will be extremely 
pleasing from without and very satisfactory 
from within, as the tops of the plants appear 
above the ledge, while the floor of the porch 
is entirely free from all obstruction. Water 
can be applied easily from within the porch, 
and it can be used as freely as one pleases 
without the risk of impairing chairs, rugs, or 
anything else which may be used to make the 
porch comfortable. This arrangement is so 
effective that I would advise it for porches 
with the ordinary railing. 


The cost of | 















The Perfect 
Shortening 





The 
Digestion 
of an 

Ostrich 


is essential if one eats pastry 
made from hog lard year in and 
year out. Few stomachs can 
stand it. 

Besides, animal fats are usu- 
ally impure and apt to be abso- 
lutely harmful. 

The best and most healthful 
shortening is Cottolene—a pure, 
white, odorless vegetable product 
made from choicest cottonseed 
oil and best beef suet. 

Put up in sealed white tin pails, 
with a band and label in red, our 
trade-mark, a steer’s head in 
cotton plant, appearing in center 
of label. 







































A recipe: Mrs. Parker 
Rice Cakes 


Half pound rice; four and one- 
half ounces Cottolene ; one quart 
milk ; four eggs ; one-half pound 
flour; one teaspoonful baking 
powder; a little salt. 

Soak the rice, boil soft, drain 
and mix with the Cottolene; let 
cool, and add the milk, salt and 
eggs. Sift in a quarter of a 
pound of flour with a teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder. Bake on 
well greased griddle. 


This is one of several hundred 
recipes in our 125-page book 
called ‘* Home Helps,”’ edited by 
a prominent cooking authority. 
Mailed free for a two-cent stamp. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston 
Philadelphia St.Louis Baltimore 
San Francisco Montreal 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1903 


The Journal’s Puzzle Page 


Ten of the women in Shakespeare's plays are represented here. 
woman character is your favorite, and why. 
writing the article, we will give 


Who are 


they ? 


No. 2 is Beatrice. 
For your skill in solving the puzzles, and the originality, neatness and general care shown in 


Tell in twenty-five words which 





A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The 
Journal, the Best Little Article; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article; a Check 
for $5.00 for a Correct List and the Third Best Article, and $1.00 Each for the Next Forty-Seven (47): 50 
Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00, 


. WwW e Inclose nothing in your envelope but the slip. 
Special arning than date given. 


If you violate these conditions your answer will be thrown out. 


That alone. 


Do not write article on separate slip. Do not send answers sooner 
Hundreds are so thrown out every month. | 
| 
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Read These Positive Directions 


When you settle on the character you think 
each picture represents write it on the line after 
the same number as the picture on the slip on 
this page, and use only this slip cut out of the 
magazine. Then, below the slip, on the white 
margin of the page — use as much of it as you 
need— write your 25-word article. Do not 
writ€ your article on a separate slip. —_ 

Send as many different sets of solutions as 
you like, but each must be on a separate slip 
cut from THe JourNAL’s Puzzle page. The 
Same article of 25 words can be used on each 
different slip if you like, or a different article, 
as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than May 4. and not 
later than the morning of May 9. 

The correct solution of this month's puzzles 
will be published in the July Journat. 
Owing to lack of space the little articles can- 
not be published. We cannot undertake to 


answer any questions about the puzzles. 

















NEXT MONTH: 10 MORE PUZZLES 








Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line and say no more. 
Write the 25-word article on the margin below. 
Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


THe Puzz.e Epitor o 


F 


THE Lapigs’ Home JourNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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P. O. Box 1401 


Give full name and address here. 


Name. 











Solution of the March Puzzles 
Names of Ten Famous Americans 


1 Booker T. Washington 6 William J. Bryan 
2 Seth Low 7 Chauncey M. Depew 
3 John Wanamaker 8 Rev. C. H. Parkhurst 
4 J. Pierpont Morgan 9 Thomas A. Edison 
5 lra D. Sankey 10 John Hay 

PRIZE WINNERS 
First Prize — Percy Reeves, Ontario, Canada. 
Second Prize — Mrs. Elmer G. Moore, Wyoming. 
Third Prize — Mrs. Frances G. Dawley, Connecticut. 


Other Prizes— Lydia H. Stevens, Indiana; Mrs. C. 
H. Davis, Jr., New York; Mrs. Carrie Morse Norton, 
South Dakota; Miss M. E. Wright, North Carolina; 
Mrs. S. Kate Ripley, Nebraska; Mrs. Julius T. Conrad, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. J. C. Wardlaw, Georgia; Thomas 
B. Benwell, New Jersey; Mrs. H. W. Timothy, Illinois; 


Mary L. Bacon, Illinois; Alice A. Kimball, Canada; 


Mrs. Arthur R. Tirrell, Massachusetts; Mrs. C 

Welter, Minnesota; Nellie L. Davis, Montana; Mrs. D. 
A. Owen, Indiana; Edward J. Fagan, New York; Mrs. 
St. John Lion, Maryland; Margaret C. Ringest, Utah; 
Minnie L. Smith, South Carolina; Miss C. Calhoun, 
Washington ; Grace H. Mahood, Virginia; Marguerite 
McKinlay, Pennsylvania; Lillian Lovell, New Jersey ; 
Mrs. Lizzie P. McIntire, District of Columbia; James Low 
Steele, New York; George G. Miser, West Virginia; 
Mary J. Prince, Canton, Ohio; Christine Johnson, 
Colorado; Helen W. Strangford, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Edward Talbot, Michigan; Mrs. T. C. Allen, Ohio; 
Jennie Lychenheim, Cuba; Louis Taylor, Ohio; Mrs. 
Gracé W. Smith, Rhode Island; Alice G. Sheldon, 
Vermont ; Isabel Cowan, lowa; A. R. Tyler, Wisconsin ; 
Mrs. R. H. Perkins, New Hampshire; Sue M. Inglis, 


Alabama: Mrs. B. L. Dulaney, Tennessee; W. F. | 


Hanks, North Dakota; Agnes Sampson, Michigan; 
Laura L. Whipple, Missouri; Ethel Adams, Kansas; 
F. M. McFarland, Maryland; Henry E. Chambers, Jr., 
Louisiana; Ida May Smith, Pennsylvania. 
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Send for our Book 


before Furnishing 
your new House 


It will save you from $25 to $100 
for other uses and insure you the 
best mattress the world has ever 
slept upon — the 


Ostermoor $15 
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DON’T make mistakes about sleeping; between a 
sleepless rest and a restful sleep there’s a world 
of difference. 

DON’T sleep on a hair mattress. It packs and lumps 
into a bag sooner or later, and you wake up tired 
and cross from dosing on the lumps. 

DON’T sleep on an “ imitation felt’ mattress—it is a 
tick stuffed with cotton waste, Uncomfortable 
at first — useless in a year. 


DON’T hesitate to try the Ostermoor Mattress. It 
is built, not stuffed. It cannot lump or pack 
or bunch. It is sanitary and vermin-proof. 
Needs no overhauling—will last a lifetime 
without repairs. 

DON’T let a dealer force another on you. He can’t 
sell you a substitute for the Ostermoor without 
your consent. It's not “felt’’ if it’s not an 
Ostermoor. Our name and trade mark appear 
on the end of every genuine mattress. 

DON’T forget that we make any size you desire, and 
prepay express charges to any point, and return 
charges also, if after sleeping on it thirty nights 
you do not believe it equal in cleanliness, dura- 
bility and comfort to any $50 hair mattress 
ever made, 


Don’t Fail to Send for FREE BOOK 


We have prepared a valuable 96-page book, ‘‘ The Test of 
Time.’ We mail this free your name on a postal will do. 
It illustrates mattresses, cosy corners, window seats, pillows, 
cushions for boats, etc. It reproduces the letters of men and 
women of international reputation who find perfect rest on the 
Ostermoor mattress. Send for it NOW, before you forget. 


OSTERMOOR & CO.,117 Elizabeth St.,NewYork 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 
Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 
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FOUR CENTS | 


} SENT TO | 
| CHARLES B. KNOX | 
i 12 Railroad Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


with your grocer’s name, will get you a 


Full Pint Sample of | 
KNOX’S | 
GELATINE | 


sufficient to test its delicious qualities, and book- Re 
let ‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” full of 
receipts for using gelatine, with hints on serv- | 
ing, table etiquette, etc. If your grocer does iF 
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not keep it I will send the book and full % gallon 
package (2 for 2sc.). 


One 15-Cent Package Makes 
One-Half Gallon Jelly 


Clear as water, sparkles like ice. Absolutely 
pure because made of pure calves’ stock, in the 
cleanest gelatine factory in the world. Granu- 
lated like sugar, it dissolves quicker and sets 
so as to be 


‘READY TO SERVE IN ONE HOUR ' 
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fee 
game At Factory Prices — 
ON APPROVAL 


To be returned at our expense if not satisfactory 


for this elegant 
$25.00 Buffet — would 
retail at $42. Extra choice 
quarter-sawed golden oak, 
beautiful figure, piano pol- 
ish; hand-cut carvings, 
French bevel mirror 42x8 in 
roll-drawer fronts, cross 
banded, one drawer plush 
lined ; solid brass trimmings, 
ball-bearing casters; 48 in. 
wide, 56 in. high 


for this magnifi- 
$41.3 cent Dining 
Table Finest quarter- 
sawed Oak, matched for 
richest grain effect, finish Golden, piano polished; hand- 
carved legs and claw 
feet; cross banded rim; 
14-in. center pillar, when 
open shows beautiful 
finished center leg; 
nickel-plated, ball-bearing cast- 
ers. Length open, 8 ft.; closed 
S4in.in diameter. Fine Dining 
Tables from $18.00 up. All our 
Pedestal Tables fitted with the 
FAMOUS TYDEN LOCK 
WE PAY FREIGHT cast of Omaha and north of 
Tennessee, points beyond equalized 
CATALOGUE B—Fine Dining-room Furniture — sent 
FREE if you address 6 N. Ionia Street. 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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30 Years Selling Direct 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
Vehicles and Harness in the world 
selling to consumers exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for examination, guarantee- 
ing safe delivery. You are out 
S nothing if not satisfied. We 
— maketgs 
styles of 
Vehicles 
and 65 
styles of 
* harness. 










No. 33-—-Single Surrey or Stanhope Harness 
As good as sells for $25. 
Our name on your vehicle 
is a guarantee 
of quality 
and 
correct- 
ness in 
style. 


Price $18 


No. 718—Basket Seat Driving Wagon with 
Kelly Rubber Tires. 
. Price $55.50. 
As good as sells for $25 more. 
Our prices on both vehicles and harness repre- 
sent the actual cost of material and making, plus 
one profit. We make every vehicle and harness | 
we sell, and we sell only direct to the consumer. jf 










Visitors are 
always wel- 
come at our 
factory. 


No. 503—Fine Victoria Top Stanhope. 
F Price $137. 
Guaranteed as good as sells for $50 more. 





No. 305—Canopy Top Surrey. Price $127. 
Guaranteed as good as sells for $50 more. 


Large Catalogue FREE — Send for it. 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 




















Is your pocketbook limited to a 

$5.00 present? 

Here is a Beautiful Cur Grass 
Bow_.—8 inches in diameter — of 
pure crystal glass, perfectly cut— 
delivered free to any point East of 

the Mississippi for 


$5.00 


This is a special offer to introduce to 
you the richest, most brilliantly beau- 
tiful cut glass ever made in America. 


Write for the booklet. 


CROWN CUT GLASS CO, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


THER AKER 
OFFEEMAKER 


A SCIENTIFIC 
KITCHEN UTENSIL 


(not a mere coffee pot) producing 
a cup clear as amber, whether your 
coffee be ground, pulverized or 
steel-cut. Inexpert (even careless) 
cooks make a beverage pronounced perfect by coffee connoisseurs. | 
Poured through the patent strainer (which condenses the steam) | 
into a table coffee-pot, your coffee is tastily served without loss 
of aroma, and is free from the woody flavor of coffee left to settle | 
itself. 














The second cup tastes as good as the first. It needs no 
egg to clarify. 

The Baker Coffee Maker 
pays for itself in a few 
weeks in coffee saved. Is 
simple in construction and 
easily cleaned. Substan- 
tially made of re-plated 
steel. Sold by grocers, or 
sent, express prepaid, for $1. 
Money refunded after ten 
days’ trial, if you want it. 


BAKER&CO. 


216 N. 2d St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Coffee Importers and 

Roasters; originators of | 
“ Barrington Hall,"’ the | 


Steel-Cut Coffee; process patented in the United States aad 
foreign countries.) 















| leading from this deck to the upper 


| windows in the staterooms and in 


| everything is well ventilated, and 
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A House-Boat for $900 


O MOVE when you like and take 
your home with you, to havea 
change of scenery every day 
if you wish, with none of the 
comforts of home disturbed, to 
possess the autocracy of a sea 
captain, and dwell at the same 

time in the bosom of your family! Could 

any man ask more? 

This is the possibility offered by the house- 
boat. 

Our country, with its thousands of lakes, 
its numerous rivers, and its wonderful stretch 
of broken coast-line, has begun to awake to 
the realization of the great pleasure of house- 
boating. 

A cottage ties one to a certain locality, 
unless the owner is fortunate enough to find 
a ready purchaser when he desires a change 
of scene. Had he invested the cost of the 
summer cottage in 
a house-boat, 
apart from the cost 
of the land, he 
could have 
shipped his sum- 
mer home ten 
miles or a thou- 
sand miles, and 
when again occu- 
pying it he would 
feel at home in 
his new quarters. 
None of the fur- 








| nishings need be 


disturbed, although the home is sent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. This, 
of course, applies only to the smaller 
sizes, such as is illustrated here. 
Moreover, for the returns secured in 
pleasure the outlay is far less than 
when invested in land anda cottage. 
Boats can be built, and occasionally i 


By Arthur B. Raymond 


Aft of the staterooms is the toilet-room. 
At the stern, on the starboard side, is the gal- 
ley, and the servants’ room on the port side. 
The after-deck can be used as a part of the 
galley and as a laundry, affording a place 
also for the ice-box. The upper deck has a 
rail surrounding it, and a portable awning 
which makes it a most pleasant lounging 
place. Here, also, is placed the water-tank 
which gives a gravity flow to the toilet-room 
and galley. 

There are many very beautiful places for 
anchoring a house-boat where the water is very 
shallow. For this reason I have limited the 
draught of the scow to one foot. The length 


is thirty-four feet and the width nine feet. 
Built in a sound, substantial manner, the 
boat, with its equipment, furnishings and 
stores on board, will weigh eight tons, or 
about 18,000 pounds. 











are, to rival the best summer cottages 
inluxuriousness. Some are built with 
self-contained means of locomotion 
which enables them to go from place to place 
at moderate speed. For the average person 
this is unnecessary, as it is not often desira- 
ble to move, and when it is the service of a 
small launch can generally be secured for a 
moderate sum to act as a towboat. 


op 


N THE design I have prepared my endeavor 
has been to secure a boat having comforta- 
ble accommodations for four people, and for 
one or two servants if desired, and yet to keep 
it small enough to be easily shipped anywhere 
by rail. It has been arranged to accommo- 
date two extra persons by curtaining off the 
cabin at night, as shown by the dotted line, 
The cabin seat can be converted into a berth, 
and above this what is known as a pipe berth 
can be put up at night. This is made of an 
iron pipe frame, one side being fastened to 
the side wall, the outer side being supported 
by two chains from the deck beams 
above. In the daytime the whole 
thing can be taken down and 
stowed away. Asimilar berth can 
be fitted in the servants’ room in 
case two are taken. 
The boat is entered from the 
forward deck, a ladder-way also 


deck. The cabin has a large L 
seat with lockers underneath, and 
windows on each side, which, in 
addition to the window at the front, 
make it light and airy. In the 
centre is a portable table which 
can be used both as a dining and 
library table. A hallway on the 
port side leads to the after end, and 
from this hallway open the two 
staterooms, each one of which has 
an upper and a lower berth. The 


the hallway are so arranged that 


even in the warmest weather, by 
opening the doors or curtains, the 


| air will circulate through. 


The third item includes the cost of paint- 
ing the scow, the house and the canvas deck. 

Item four is for plumbing, and has been 
kept very low by placing all the plumbing 
together, thus doing away with a great 
amount of piping. Likewise, by placing the 
water-tank above, where it can be used also as 
a seat, we do away with any need of pumps. 
The figure given includes the tank, the closet, 
the basin and the galley sink and all piping. 


on 


HE fifth item, equipment, includes two 

chocks for the ropes to run through, two 
anchors, two mooring-lines each sixty feet 
long, the towing-post, two flagpoles and their 
fittings, two cleats and two lanterns. 

The sixth item, fittings, refers to the rails, 
the ladder, hardware, such as hinges, knobs, 
etc., the doors, windows, lockers under the 
cabin seat and 
under the state- 
room seats, be- 
sides lockers in 
the galley and the 
ice-box. 

The seventh 
item, furnishings, 
includes curtain 
rods and curtains 
for all windows, 
cushions for the 
seats, carpet rugs 
for the cabin and 
staterooms, lino- 
leum for the passageway, toilet, 
galley and servants’ room, five lamps, 
cabin table, clothes-hooks, towel- 
racks, three mirrors, oil stove for 
galley, two oil-cans, four drinking- 
water jugs, mattresses for berths, 
awning, and six-camp-stools for use 
; on upper deck. 





PLAN AND ELEVATION OF THE HOUSE-BOAT 


In order to come within the limit of cost it 
will be necessary to avoid expensive furnish- 
ings, but everything can be neat and of good 
quality. In making an estimate of'the cost I 
have divided the total into eight items. 

The first is the scow or boat proper. The 
frame is of oak and hard pine, and the plank- 
ing is also of hard pine. All the fastenings 
should be of galvanized iron. The seams 
must be carefully caulked with cotton to 
make them water-tight, and then the outside 
is planed smooth and is ready for painting. 
The floor is put in next and the scow or boat 
part is complete. 

The second item is the house part, the 
framework of which should be of spruce and 
the covering of pine. This includes the roof, 
which is covered with canvas and painted, 
making it water-tight. Then the partitions 
are put in. After the frames for the seats 
and berths are built the painting is done. 











THE CABIN IS LIGHT AND AIRY 


Finally, I have allowed the builder 
a reasonable profit of ten per cent. 
The figures are as follows: 





OE,  fitdveccesudectiines$25a8 $200.00 
CR Juntos Skcns wegaedeeen ood 216.00 
DN tos stb nvece bs sseséoons 40.00 
SE. id pdrees 640800806. .00 
Equipment, .............--++-+ §0.00 
EE cibdsesss cncarawewe ees 115.00 
PUES ccc cccedscccce. coe SEDGD 
Builder’s Profit, ............... 90.00 
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It will be seen that in order to have the 
house-boat ready for occupancy at the shortest 
notice the owner need but pack a single 
trunk, or box, with the necessary bedding, 
table linen, kitchen utensils, and a smal! 
amount of crockery and silverware taken 
from the home supply. 


oe 


A FEATURE of house-boating which should 
add to its popularity is the small cost 
of running. Supplies can be obtained in 
country districts at moderate prices so that 
the cost of the housekeeping end 
should not be above the usual 
figures. The only other expenses 
are for oil for lighting and cook 
ing, occasionally being towed 
from one locality to another, and 
the cost of painting and repairs 
an item which will not be large if 
the house-boat is properly covered, 
when laid up for the winter, wit! 
an old canvas sail which can !» 
bought forasmall sum. In othe: 
words, a family should be able tv 
spend their entire summer vaca 
tion in a most enjoyable wa) 
without increasing their expense 
account to any appreciable extent 
Indeed, it should be possible for 
them to decrease it, since there 
need be no outlay for summc! 
clothes, as must be the case when 4 
summer resort is the objective poi!it 
of the family’s summer outing 
Much enjoyment may also be had 
by adding a rowboat or a canoe to 
the outfit, at a cost of from ten to 
fifty dollars. 
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A Summer on the Water 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 





A 
Vital 
Matter 


A system well nourished 


and at the highest point of 
This most attractive and spacious house-boat is known as the ‘‘ Wellington House-Boat.’’ This photograph was taken health will resist disease which 
when the boat was lying just off Belvidere Cove, California. The interior is arranged almost like a house, and is quite 


as comfortable. The ample shade given by the overhanging shingled roof makes it possible to remain outside in an im poverished and un- 
almost all sorts of weather. The boat was so designed that it r.ight be converted into a house on shore. 
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will invite and_ contract. 
Hence, although all the mem- 
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not all are stricken with the 
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This shows the vital im- 




















House-boat *‘ Halcyon," lying 
at anchor at one of the private 
boat landings in Alexandria 
Bay, near the Thousand 
Islands. The upper deck, 
which is very spacious, 
was, when this photograph 
was taken last September, a 
mass of trailing vines and 
blooming plants. 


This charming house-boat, 
which bears the Indian name 
‘*Manatee,’’ was lying, when 
this photograph was taken, in 
Eureka Lock, Fox River, 4 ? - . » 
setae Tg edgy of health. Half the people 
feet long by 18 feet wide. It do 

has five staterooms, a large 

cabin, bathroom, dining-room 


pe I wy as seriously as they should. 





| ) PHOTOGRAPH BY H. ALLEN ANDERSON 


portance of keeping the sys- 
tem at all times tuned up to 
the highest possible condition 


not consider these facts 




































It is asserted by physicians 
and hygienists that if all our 








This is not a typical house-boat, with only power 
enough to creep through the water. It was built for 
sea-going, and has a complete house and machinery 
far aft. It contains large cabins and a library. 







risen flour foods were leavened 
with Royal Baking Powder 














a very large percentage of 
the troubles which disturb, 
weaken and lead to serious 





diseases of the alimentary 





tract, would be _ avoided. 





Royal Baking Powder is made 





from cream of tartar, or the 

















healthful acid of grapes. It 


PHOTOGRAPH BY W. E, COGSWELL 


PHOTOGRAPH BY EOWil) A, HUNT 


“The Fisherman’s Home "’ is the attractive name 
which has been given to this house-boat. When 
the photograph was taken the boat was in the 


This most unusual and extremely comfortable type 
of a house-boat has been named “' E] Pizo.’’ It 
was moored, when the photograph was taken, in 
Belvidere Cove, California. 


adds to the food, therefore, 
one of the most important 
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Sacramento River, near Sacramento, California. : — ° 
f : requisites which nature has 


provided for the health of 
man. 

















In addition to this, Royal 
Baking Powder makes the 


, 
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food of finer flavor, and is 
the most economical of all 
leavening agencies. 






























A woman has used 

















House-boat on Gull Lake, Michigan. It was BY .3t MA A floating studio—the house-boat ‘‘ Dragon,”’ a lam chimn cy of 
designed and built by its owner at a cost of a el / moored off Island Heights in Toms River, New 


$2500. It contains parlor, dining-room, kitchen Jersey, on the Fourth of July, being decorated 


and six bedrooms. 














a with flags and lanterns. mine tor tou rteen 














years. 
What a jolly good 


time she has had! 


P.O My name on every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I'll send you 


the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 








tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


























MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


> A nice Egg Drill, Blowpipe, 

and Embryo Hook, and our 

BIRDS’ EGGS witizessnte 
with COLORED PLATES OF 


BIRDS’ EGGS, will be sent prepaid for only 35 cents. 


NATURALISTS’ SUPPLY CO., Thomas St., Worcester, Mass. 


















Hour e-boat en route on Georgian Bay, Ontario, Canada. The house-boat *‘ Kate,’’ moored in Puget Sound, 
Such pleasure-craft are drawn by small tugs among tlie Washington. It is a two-masted, schooner-rigged, 
rocky islands, or lie for days moored to the shore in ten-ton, registered boat, propelled by sails. Its owner 
some food fishing-place. makes many cornfortable cruises. 
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VERY large majority of the 

troubled women who find 
their way to the ‘‘ Council 
Chamber’’ are unhappy 
wives. Their sad histories 
are very touching, and so many 
are yet so young! They are really 
hardly old enough to think of them 
as past the threshold of life, and 
yet they are already hopeless. 
Sometimes all is well outwardly — 
health and wealth and lovely sur- 
roundings : sometimes an erring and negligent 
husband has deprived his family of even the 
necessities of life. The wound bleeds as 
much in one condition as in the other, 

I have come to a place where it seems 
necessary that we take counsel together on 
this inexpressibly important subject. There 
must be a discoverable cause for this wide- 
spread misery: people are not apt to stumble 
and fall upon a smooth road. Some obstruc- 
tion, some unsuspected yet formidable thing 
must exist which impedes the safe journey on 
life’s highway. These records read like the 
report of one of those deplorable races in 
which men drop out from exhaustion and 
henceforth are but lame and feeble runners. 


What “ for Better for Worse” Signifies 


T SEEMS very clear that one trouble lies 
in the foundation upon which married life 
is begun. At the head of this chapter stand 
the solemn words of betrothal used by the 
Episcopal Church wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken: their beauty and dignity 
have caused many to use them, as they stood 
together to be indissolubly united by their 
own pledges and the blessing of God, even 
when they were not members of the church to 
which the service belongs. It isthe reduction 
of married unity and service to first princi- 
ples; it is the whole beautiful intention and 
purpose of bringing two human lives together 
concentrated into a few easily understood 
words. There is noroom for doubt and mis- 
understanding, there are no difficult hidden 
meanings to puzzle out. Clearly this woman 
is pledging herself never to fail in fond and 
dutiful service and devotion until death parts 
her from this man to whom she gives her 
troth. 

That comprehensive phrase, ‘‘ for better for 
worse,’’ has 2 deep and solemn meaning and 
is limited by no narrow boundary of discon- 
tent. What does ‘for worse’’ signify? 
There is nothing obscure in the meaning: if 
the fair showing of the wedding day proves 
to have been a delusion, and the devoted lover 
of the engagement days is discovered to be a 
tyrannical husband, it is indeed ‘‘ worse’”’ for 
the young wife, but she has bound herself to 
be true and faithful notwithstanding. There 
is ne possibility of arguing the actual mean- 
ing and intention out of that vow: it means 
just what it says, and a wife has pledged her- 
sel; in the name of God to abide by it. 


Beware of the First Misunderstanding 


OR better for worse’’ includes all the 
possibilities of human fallibility and 
imperfection. Where any marriage service 
does not follow this easily understood form the 
same spirit is incorporated in every variation 
used by the Christian clergy, and the inten- 
tion is the same. A serious stumbling-block 
is already found: not ten women in every 
hundred think what they are saying as they 
repeat these very words, or bind themselves 
by kindred vows. They have deliberately, 
and of their free will, uttered these pledges 
as part of a ceremony indispensable to their 
union to the men of their choice without any 
real, inward, intelligent realization that they 
are an intentional protection against fickle- 
ness and disappointment, and a reminder that 
there is no perfect happiness possible to 
human nature. 

The organ may peal out the stately meas- 
ures with which great genius has striven to 
exnress the eager yet firm tread of plighted 
love hastening toward the altar: the whole 
exquisite paraphernalia of wedding beauty 
may show itself in light and flowers and radi- 
ant gleam of jewels, but the Church says: 
** You are united for poverty as well as riches 
— you are to be true though sickness robs the 
bride of her beauty and the husband of his 
strength—and oh, smiling bride, when the 
darkness deepens and trials increase, your 
heart must be ready and your love remain 
true!’’ How many brides really inscribe 
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The Council Chamber 


these words in their hearts as they speak 
them with their lips? 

There is too little made of the first differ- 
ences of opinion, the first cloud in the fair sky. 
The first cross word or stern contradiction is 
awound. The first morning departure with- 
out a kind word, the first night in which no 
kiss ends the day, the first offense which 
remains unforgiven when we go to sleep— 
these seem but little things, but they are like 
wedges in a rifted tree; in all the years of a 
married life, however long it may be, there is 
no time to allow these things to exist —all of 
the future may be in the quick healing of 
what seems but a pin-prick. The wife who 
can afford to lose a day out of her married life 
in order that her husband ‘‘ shall be taught a 
lesson ’’ has an immense store of happiness to 
draw from if in teaching the lesson she has 
not taken a step toward bankruptcy. 


Never Learn How to Quarrel 

HERE are no little things in the lives of 

husbands and wives: everything is of im- 
portance! We cannot afford to pass by any 
opportunity of making life more delightful, 
we cannot overlook any small means of giv- 
ing comfort and happiness, we cannot be too 
quick to forgive and forget what hurts and 
seeks to rankle within us. We cannot afford 
to risk the marring of our future peace in an 
angry contention for a point at issue: our 
noblest triumphs are not by force of arms nor 
by stubborn obstinacy. A husband and wife 
who have learned how to quarrel are never 
able to hide the scars, even from themselves. 

After some poor wounded heart has told me 
her tale of distress—coldness, indifference, 
absence from home— inadequate provision 
for the family, extravagance in personal 
pleasures, drunkenness, brutality —I often sit 
thinking, thinking, until I am absorbed by 
trying to discern in the story the true root of 
the evil. Often I conjure up the home and 
household as it now is, and wonder where 
and when the trouble began. 

Did that once fond husband go sulkily out 
for the first time after an hour of vehement 
argument which had spoiled the evening 
meal? Did he go out seeking a pleasanter 
companion and a more genial atmosphere? 
And finding pleasant talk, and a hearty laugh, 
and a billiard-table in a cheerful room, had 
he stayed away gladly from a silent and 
offended wife, and then fortified his discon- 
tented spirit with a glass of spirits at the bar? 
Might a little readier tact have left the dis- 
cussion incomplete and a gentler answer 
made him more ready to hear reason? 


There Must be Faults on Both Sides 


CONFESS,” says one peculiarly dear 
member of our Council, “‘ that in our ear- 
lier years I was sometimes in fault.’’ She is 
almost alone in this self-accusation, and she 
is also almost alone in seeking some way — 
if it be possible — to aid her husband to return 
to duty and self-respect. Two-thirds of these, 
my suffering sisters, lay the entire blame of 
their wrecked lives upon their husbands’ 
wrong behavior, and seem to have no fear 
that they may have been instrumental in 
turning these easily tempted men to look 
away from wife and home and _ child for 
enjoyment, and find relief from wearing, 
anxious care and thought for their provision. 

Did we ever know or meet a perfect man or 
woman we might more readily allow our- 
selves to hope that one other such rare being 
had been given to us. But when everywhere 
in every one we see something we regret, or 
dislike, or despise, how can we begin our 
married lives without a readiness to forgive 
mistakes and errors, a hope to fortify weak- 
ness, and a desire to help each other out of 
our own faulty conceptions? To see two 
young people slowly developing new strength 
each year and recognize in each what the 
tenderness and forbearance of the other has 
drawn forth is not an infrequent sight. One 
serious quarrel in their earliest wedded years 
might have dwarfed them both and made even 
their participation in the things which carry 
us out of and beyond this world’s shortcom- 
ings impossible. There are natures easily 
brutalized and readily made deaf to the voice 
of love, be it the voice of God or man. 


When One’s Ideal is Lost 


F UNHAPPILY our ideal is lost, our hope of 
personal joy wholly crushed out, by traits 

of character and evidences of a coarser and 
lower nature than a fair surface would have 
seemed possible to cover, there yet remainsa 
blessed way in which to occupy the years 
which no longer savor to us of Paradise on 
earth. To no one is such opportunity given 
to redeem and uplift and inspire with new 
good thoughts as to the patient wife who 
determines to do her best to make progress 
while she lives, by trying to elevate the 
nature of him with whom she must share her 
life. She may no longer be able to own her- 
self his fond wife, but she can be his faithful 
helpmeet, and sometimes—I have once or 
twice seen this—her loveliness recreates and 
actually brings into life almost a new nature. 


By Mrs. James Farley Cox 





“I, Mary, take thee, John, to my wedded husband, to have atid to hold from this day forward, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, cherish, and to obey, till death us do part, 
according to God’s holy ordinance; and thereto I give thee my troth.” 





I do not dare to say any- 
thing on this grave and 
absorbing subject, especially to you, dear 
members of the ‘‘ Council,’’ unless I speak 
openly. There are offenses which I acknow]- 
edge to be, humanly speaking, unbearable, 
and beyond our rightful endurance, but they 
are, thank God, few. There are a multitude 
of fallible men; there are not a few of these 
whose errors are grievous, for the majority of 
whom I firmly, ardently believe there exists 
no such helpful power as dwells exclusively 
in a decent home, a patient wife and loving 
children. It is for these that I would bid 
every tried and disappointed woman turn her 
thoughts back to her marriage vow and ponder 
what it meant when she made it and what 
it means now. In the sight of God it has not 
been changed. 

Women under pressure of wounded feeling, 
and perhaps believing that they are both self- 
ishly and outrageously kept from what they 
believe their rights, are slow to stop and think 
of what worse things may happen in the deso- 
late future they are bringing upon themselves. 
Still slower are they to turn their thoughts 
inward and search for their own share in any 
time of discord and ruptured peace. The 
terrible outcome of a dismembered family, 
and the heavy burden of carrying for all of 
after life a memory that only wakens to sting, 
is not realized while anger and justifiable 
resentment take away the power of judgment. 


Marriage is a Complex Relation 


T IS in the beginning of the evil days that the 
true time of action is found. If home is 
losing its charm it is the time to make it more 
attractive: reproaches for being so often 
absent do not make a man want to come 
earlier from his business and pass a larger 
part of his time with his wife. But, if all is 
lovely and soothing and dear, his heart will 
accuse him of his folly in losing an unnec- 
essary hour. If a pretty face, still untouched 
by care, calls forth his admiration, to make 
her own gloomy with jealousy and dim her 
eyes with tears is only to add a new charm to 
the influence the wife resents. 

Does this sound to you, who are so fretted 
and tried and full of bitterness, like a slavish 
obliteration of yourselves and a false devotion 
to one who does not deserve it? There isa 
stern resolution in some whose faces I see 
that shows resentment at my argument, and I 
know that eager remonstrance is ready to 
break forth. My ground of belief goes back 
to our first act in this drama in which we each 
have taken our parts. It has to be played to 
its finish, and it lies with ourselves whether 
we make it a hopeless tragedy or whether 
we let the final curtain of our lives fall upon 
the sacred remnant of what was once our 
happiness. 

Nothing —separation, divorce, even death 
—can alter the fact that we have filled that 
wonderful relation of wife to that husband. 
If, from the moment of betrothal, we can put 
aside the dream that marriage is a merrymak- 
ing in which we are the chief pleasure-seekers 
and bring the same common-sense to bear 
upon this complex relation that governs us in 
all the others with which we are concerned, 
we shall take vows with brave intent to bear 
such disappointments as must come. 


The Children Ought to be Considered 


HAVE no way of expressing to you what 

deep sympathy and regret I feel for those 
who, overwhelmed with regret and pain, and 
sometimes with a shame which overmasters 
all of these, tell me, ‘‘I am yet so young.”’ 
Perhaps if sooner, on that very first day in 
which dissension came, you had made up your 
mind that you would save this man, and save 
him by love’s skill, and keep your home 
unbroken, if it cost you all the strength and 
self-denial you could bring to bear — perhaps, 
I say, you would have conquered. It*has 
been done, with God’s help. 

I do not deny that there are those whom 
nothing can move, and in whose company a 
woman and her little ones are in even bodily 
danger —there are exceptions to every phase 
of human existence; there are natures which 
seem beyond reclaim. May God grant all 
women married to such men the shelter of a 
parent’s home or the protection of the law. 


But I am as sure as it is possible to be of | 


anything which depends on human effort that 
nine-tenths of the wretchedness which is 
found in unhappy homes grew out of a lack 
of understanding of a marriage vow when it 
was made, and a revolt against the revelations 
of an imperfect character which had not been 
reckoned on in the bright hours of courtship 
which had only revealed a devoted lover. 

Be patient, be forgiving. ‘‘ Let not the 
foot of pride come against you’? —remember 
your children; oh, remember what it means to 
take from them their sense of home and let 
them understand that they can neither love 
nor respect their father. A rost trying hus- 
band may still be a good father. There is no 
heroism higher and nobler than that of a 
woman effacing herself to save her husband 
from destruction. 









Exact Time 
of the 


ELGIN 
Watch 









Runs 
the Machinery 
of Modern Life. 


Wherever correct time 
is essential the 
Elgin Watch 
is valued 


An illustrated history of the watch sent free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 
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Charles Dana Gibson’s 
Pictures on China 


This is one of the 24 subjects from 
which you can make your selection, 
Each plate is 10% inches in size and 
shows an exact reproduction of a Gibson 
picture direct from the original drawing 
of the artist. ‘lhe plates are genuine 
Doulton porcelain with rich decorative 
border in flow blue. 


At all stores, each 50c. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
mention his name and send price direct 
with 25c. extra for postage. : 

A beautiful little book, showing 
twenty-four Gibson Pictures, beauti- 
fully printed in colors, sent for 6c. to 
cover cost of postage. 


Geo. F. Bassett & Co. tig 
49 Barclay St., New York 
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A beautifully cut vase 
8 inches high, at an un- 
usual price. Offered as 
an evidence of the saving 
that is made by purchas- 
ing direct. Sent prepaid 
on receipt of price. Safe 
delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for 
our handsome _ booklet, 
showing many beautiful 
pieces rich in quality and 
design, and quoted at 
figures which save from 
40 to 50 per cent. over 
stove prices. Booklet is 





OGDEN CUT GLASS 
COMPANY 








Philadelphia, Pa, 


“* Venice Vase, No. 333.” 











EDDING INVITATIONS 
and Announcements printed and engraved. Up-to- 
date styles. Finest work and material. 100 Stylish 
Visiting Carcis, 75 « ents. Samples and valuable book- 


let, “* Wedding Etiquette," FREE. 
J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Indiana 
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HE canaries are busy nest- 
T building, and the Garden 
children are all on tiptoe 
with delight and curiosity. 
Our canaries have never learned 
to build a real nest, such as 
their near relations, the yellow- 
birds, are building in the 
orchard. Hazel says she is 
sure that Bettina, our dearest 
mother-bird, would build a beautiful nest if she 
could only fly about the room and pick up the 
materials she wants. But this*we cannot allow on 
account of the pussies. Violet has succeeded in 
teaching these furry darlings to keep their beautiful 
amber eyes discreetly lowered before the bird-cages; 
but it is perfectly evident that their naughty cat 
hearts are not really changed. 














en 
O WE have been obliged to give Bettina a ready- 
to-use nest; but we think she seems very happy as 
she lines it with bits of dry grass and wisps of cotton. 
When all is finished we shall have to settle down 
with Bettina for two long weeks of patient waiting. 
Then indeed we shall be busy, with four or maybe 
five babies to feed and look after. Here again our 
dear Bettina must be considered. She is a close 
prisoner in her cage, you see, and cannot fly far and 
wide to search for choice tidbits for her nestlings. 
How anxiously her bright eyes watch Violet as she 
fetches the seed, the hard-boiled egg, the fresh, clean 
water and the bit of crisp lettuce each morning. 
The green and gold canary who lives in the other 
window calls “ Me-e! Me-e! 
ple-e-ase! ’’ 

Quite naturally, we have been talking about the 
canaries a good deal of late. And the other after- 
noon Hazel had a bird party in the Sunshine 
Room. We think this is really a new kind of a 
party. Every child 
brought her pet bird, 


Don’t forget me, 


xyood- Time Garden 


THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT: BY THE GARDEN MOTHER, FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 

















DRAWN BY SARAH WATSON (AGED ELEVEN) 
MONETT, MISSOURI 


took the Love-birds out of the aviary just as quick 
as she could and gave them tome. I do think they 
are cunning if they are bad, and perhaps they are 
growing better. I talk to them about being good 
every day, and they never bite me.’’ 

** Your Aunt Isa couldn’t help what happened 
because she didn’t know how cruel those little 
parrots were,’’ said Violet. ‘* But ever so many 
people neglect and abuse their birds when they 
know better.’’ 

Ten pairs of indignant eyes were leveled at the 
malicious little parrots, who blinked back compla- 
cently with an air of perfect innocence. 

** Two or three small mistresses of birds looked 
guilty. ‘* Last week I forgot to feed my bird for 
two days,’”’? con- 
fessed Rosemary, 





its cage beautifully 
clean and trimmed 
with flowers and green 
leaves. The birds 
were arranged in the 
sunny windows on 
tables and chairs; they 
seemed to enjoy the 
occasion every bit as 
much as their little 
mistresses, for they 
trilled and warbled 
and Hirted their bright 
feathers in the sun- 
shine in the most 
charming way. There 
were canaries, of 
course, and queer 








really a bird at all. He might better be a nutmeg- 
grater or an egg-whip.” 

** Some people are always doing cruel things to 
their pets, then saying they ‘ forgot,’ or they ‘ didn’t 
mean to,’’’ put in Hazel indignantly. ‘* We used 
to give our canaries to almost anybody who wanted 
one; but we don’t do it any more. Five of ours 
died in one year — poor little darlings! Onestarved 
because the little girl who took care of him didn’t 
put his seed-cup on to the cage right. The poor 
bird couldn’t reach a single seed. The little girl 
looked at the cup from the outside every morning; 
she said afterward that she thought he wasn’t eating 
very much; but she never once took the cage down to 
see why. Another bird died because his cage wasn’t 
kept clean. His ,~*or little feet got sore, and his 
feathers fell off. That girl said she ‘ didn’t know 
canaries were such fussy little things.’ ”’ 


cp 


HERE was a short silence which the birds filled 
with jubilant singing. Then Marjorie had a 
request to make. ‘* Won’t you please tell us, Violet, 
how you take care of your canaries? I’m afraid I 
don’t always do just what I ought for them. Two 
of mine have died already.”’ 
‘In the first place,’’ Violet began quite willingly, 
** the cages must be kept clean. Cages with remov- 
able trays are best. These trays and the perches 
should be dipped in boiling water once in two or 
three weeks in winter, and much oftener in warm 
weather. Keep the bottoms of the cages covered 
with clean sand or fine gravel. ‘The birds need to 
hop about on the sand; it keeps their feet in a 
healthy condition and their claws from growing too 
long. Give your birds a bath of tepid water every 
morning in summer, and at least twice a week in 
the winter. Remove the bottom of the cage and set 
the top over the bath which has been filled and 
placed if possible inthe sunshine. Birds will bathe 
better if given the 
same place every 





blushing up to her 
sweet brown eyes. 
** But I never will 
again.” 

**Once I forgot 
and left my bird out 
on the piazza all 
night,’’ added 
Gladys bravely. 
** Tt thundered and 
lightened and 
rained in the night. 
In the morning 
poor Tweet was 
almost dead. He 
didn’t sing again 
for a year.” 

** Occasional for- 











little Japanese robins, 
which look so like 
plump Japanese 
babies in gay-colored kimonos. Then there was a 
big, solemn-looking parrot in a gorgeous coat who 
made everybody laugh by staring his smaller neigh- 
bors out of countenance and screaming ‘* My, what 
frights!’’ The two tiny green parrots in the next 
cage seemed to take this very much to heart, for 
they cuddled their little heads together and mur- 
mured in each other’s ears. 


dp 


** "THESE birds are called Love-birds because they 
always act so affectionate,’’ their little mis- 
tress explained; ‘* but they are really very naughty.”’ 
Of course everybody wanted to know what the 
little green parrots had done to deserve this scath- 
ing remark, 

** My Aunt Isabelle has an aviary,’’ said Clover. 
*‘An aviary is a big cage, or sometimes a whole 
room fitted up on purpose for birds. Aunt Isa 
has hers in a bay-window; the side next to the 
room is all made of fine bars like a cage. It 
has a large door so that one can go in and take 
care of the birds. There is gravel on the floor, 
and there are beautiful plants and vines for the 
birds to fly about in, and the cunningest little 
sparkling fountain for them to bathe in. It is 
beautiful. Aunt Isabelle has ever so many 
canaries, and she has a mocking-bird and finches 
and Japanese robins, and a lovely yellow and 
black bird from South America that whistles 
almost like a boy. Aunt Isa says all the birds 
in the aviary love each other very much. 
Sometimes they quarrel a little, but none of 
them ever got hurt till Jast winter. At 
Christmas-time a friend of Aunt Isa gave her 
two little parrots. They looked just as loving 
as twin babies, so Aunty put them in her aviary. 

“‘Treally hate to tell you what they did, it was 
so wicked; but perhaps they didn’t know any 
better. The very next day Aunt Isa noticed that 
one of her canaries was hopping around on one leg. 
She thought this was queer, so she sat down to 
watch the birds for a while. And what do you 
think? Pretty soon she saw one of those wicked 
little parrots creep up behind another canary and 
bite off his leg with one snap of his crooked bill. 
After that he flew back and cuddled his head up 
against his mate and gurgled just as affectionately 
as could be. Aunt Isa cried, she felt sosorry. She 
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A SOLEMN-LOOKING PARROT 





morning. Do not put 
them on the floor to 
bathe, nor in any place 
where there is a direct 
draught, else their 
tiny wet bodies will be 
chilled, 

** After the bath 
comes breakfast. We 
give our birds mixed 
seed which is put up 
in packages by a reli- 
able company. Be- 
sides the seed we give 
them fresh cold water, 
being careful that the 
drinking-cups are per- 
fectly clean. Asmall 








gettings are bad 
enough,’’ said 
Violet, who is an 
experienced mistress of birds, ‘‘ but they are not 
nearly so cruel as the constant neglect and indiffer- 
ence with which many birds are treated. I know one 
canary who is kept in the kitchen. His cage is hung 
near the ceiling in a dark corner. In the winter, 
when the grocer’s boy or the butcher forgets to 
close the door after leaving his parcel, the poor 
canary gets a blast of freezing air. ‘The rest of the 
time he is as much too warm, because the heat 
from the range and the steam of boiling vegetables 
always rises, you know. The cook declares that 
she loves the bird very much; she gives him scraps 
of almost everything she cooks; he has crackers, 
vegetables, fruit, sugar and even frosted cake poked 
between the bars of his cage. But sometimes he 
hasn’t a bath for weeks at a time; it is such a 
bother to get his tub, and besides, the cat always 
jumps at him. She has tipped his cage over twice 


A PET CANARY 
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‘‘IN THE WINTER WE SOW BIRDSEED IN A POT”’ 


already. Anyway, he doesn’t seem to care for his 
bath any more. Poor little bird, he doesn’t have a 
very happy time.”’ 

‘* Does that bird sing, Violet ?’’ asked Rosemary 
earnestly. 

‘* Sing!’ repeated Violet. ‘* No,indeed! That 
is why he is kept in the kitchen. He was a great 
pet at first and sang beautifully; but his mistress 
forgot him so often that he grew ciscouraged and 
ended by forgetting what he was for. He chirps 
sometimes in a hoarse, choked voice. But most of 
the time he sits huddled up in a forlorn little bunch 
on his perch. Perhaps he wonders whether he is 
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bristle paintbrush is 
useful to keep the 
crevices free from the 
poisonous slimy substance which gathers in badly 
kept water-cups. By way of salad we adda sprig of 
chickweed or a bit of lettuce. A tender young nas- 
turtium leaf is much liked by the birds; so is water- 
cress, celery, or even a bit of cabbage. In the 
winter we sow birdseed in a pot and give the birds 
the tender green blades, roots and all. In very 
cold weather, or for fits of hoarseness, we tie a scrap 
of fat salt pork dipped in red pepper in the cage. 
And in moulting time we give each canary a cake 
of bird-manna, and an occasional hard-boiled egg 
sprinkled with red pepper. We never give them 
sugar, crackers, fruit or anything of the sort. 
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** “CHE cages should be hung in a light, cheerful 
room, near a sunny window if possible. But be 
careful not tohang your cage near a frosty pane, nor 
where whiffs of cold air will blow in from be- 
tween loose sashes. It is quite as bad to leave 
them in summer where the hot sun will beat on 

the cages for hours at atime. In fact, we must 
remember that our birds are dainty, helpless 
creatures; we must love them, and we must 
study their wants and be willing to work for 
them. They will pay usin love and song and 
beauty. And if wedon’t care for these enough 








° ' 
to earn them honestly, then we have no right to 


keep birds in cages at all. It would be far 
kinder to open the doors and let them fly away.”’ 

*€ Do you think tame canaries could live out- 
of-doors with the wild birds if we should let 
them go?” asked Gladys. 

‘*No,”’ said Violet gravely, ‘*I don’t think 
they could. 
and don’t know how to care forthemselves. But 

I think they would better be free to die in their own 

way than shut up in cages to die in some of the ways 

we have spoken of. Don’t you think so, girls?” 
What do you think, Garden children? 
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OR the best three-hundred-word story about ‘‘ My 
Pet Bird,” written by a Garden child under 
fifteen, I will send a prize of a pretty silver wat -h. 
The writers of the fifteen next best letters will each 
receive a copy of Neltje Blanchan’s delightful new 
book, ‘ How to Attract the Birds.’”’ Letters should 
be sent to the Garden Mother before June 15. 


Most of them were bern in cages 
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“Old Hickory” 
Lounging Chair 


Just as comfortable as it looks. Rests 
every partofthebody. Made of best young 
Hickory with natural bark finish. It is 
delightfully rustic in appearance and 
stands all kinds of weather. Fine for your 
porch, lawn, den, studio or living room. 

The style above is one of our most popu- 
lar patterns. Arm rests 3 inches wide ; Seat 
19 inches wide, 16 inches deep; 6 00 
height overall 44inches. Price $ . 
You will get three times this amount in 
comfort in one season. 


We have lower priced chairs. Note these: 


Spindle Back Chair No. 24, Price $1.75. Two $3.00 
Woven Back Rocker No. 29, Price $2.75. Two $5.00 
Andrew Jackson Chair, . Price $2.75. Two $5.00 


If your furniture dealer will not supply 
you remit direct to us. 

Freight paid East of Mississippi River ; points be- 
yond pro rata, Ask for free illustrated catalogue giving 
many other styles of our goods with prices. Get it 
now before purchasing your season's out door furniture 


The Old Hickory Chair Co. 
445 Cherry Street Martinsville, Ind. 


“The Original Old Hickory 
Furniture Manufacturers.” 


See our ad in last month's issue of this publication. 

















New Idea 


in Swings 
The Eagle Steel Lawn Swing gives 
you a new idea of comfort. Con 
structed on an entirely new prin 
ciple it swings as lightly as a feather 
in the breeze ; safe as a baby's cradle; 
comfortable as an easy chair No mat 
ter how high or low, fast or slow you 
swing, the seats remain upright No tilt 
ing backward or forward. Perfect mech 
anism. Substantial frame of carbon steel 
makes accidents impossible. The 


Eagle Steel 


Lawn Swing 


is made for service and hard wear. Not a 
cheap, one season affair, but a swing built to 
last a lifetime. Nothing to get out of « 
When folded occupies but little space 
child can set it up or take it down in a few 
minutes. Artistically finished and every 
part perfect. Price $10.00. Canopy and 
scroll work extra. Send for de criptive 
circular, 


A. BUCH’S SONS, 6 S. Market St. 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 

























The Illinois 
Training School for Nurses 


304 Honore Street, CHICAGO 


This school, founded in 1880, is one of the oldest and 
most successful institutions of its kind in the United 
States. Over 100 of its graduates are filling important 
positions in other schools and hospitals. 

It owns a modern home, accommodating 200 nurses, 
besides lecture rooms and infirmary. 

BOARD AND TUITION FREE 

This school offers a complete practical and theo- 
retical course of instruction to women in the nurs 
ing of all diseases and surgical cases and practical 
experience in two hospitals, affording unequalled 
advantages to students. 

Address MISS McISAAC, Sup’t., 304 Honore Street, Chicago 





| OLD CARPETS REJUVENATED 


Artistic effects and economy in coloring faded carpets 
to match new wall decorations. Write for pamphlet 


L. C. BROSSY DYEING CO., 102 Randolph 8t., Detroit, Mich 
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BEAUT 


An Illustrated Monthly MAGAZINE, which tells you 
practically and plainly how to make your home attractive 
and artistic. Any room can be made beautiful if properly 
handled, and the process is not necessarily expensive 
This magazine regularly gives you the world’s best authori- 
ties on every feature of making a house beautiful. It is 
invaluable for either mansion or cottage 

Its teachings have saved costly furnishings from being 
vulgar ; and on the other hand, thousands of inexpensive 
houses are exquisite examples of superb taste from its 
advice. It is profusely illustrated, with the best sugges- 
tions for all sorts of rooms, and it answers questions, so 
you can have direct advice about your rooms It 


Shows Wherein Taste Goes Farther Than Money 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL f5°2) ent 


things in decoration, and the oldest things in furniture 
and silver and china and pewter. It tells you all about 
flowers and their best arrangement in the house, It 
takes up the artists —devotes pages to domestic science 
— sensible articles by the best writers in the country. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL !**° "P's 


house. It tells you how totreat your dark hallway, 
your old-fashioned back parlor, your den and your 
guest room t gives you schemes for your dining and 
drawing rooms and pictures to show how the schemes 
work out 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO DO WITH- 
OUT THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


800 practical, helpful pages during the year. Asa 
8 cial inducement to you to subscribe now, we will send 
the special April Country House number, THe House 
BEAUTIFUL for twelve months to come, and 


“SUCCESSFUL HOUSES”’ 


a copyright, cloth bound, #1.50 book, size 7 x 9 inches, over 
100 illustrations, all for $2.00, postage prepaid 











The book treats in special chapters of the hall, drawing room, 
dining room, library, smoking room, bedrooms, walls and ceilings, 
floors, windows and doors, portiéres, on the use of soft woods, 


small ornaments, artificial lighting, walls and hedges. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
i. gua Houses"’ by Oliver Coleman, a 
The House Beautiful Country House Number, . 20 
The House Beautiful 12 months to come, + 2.00 
$3.82 





ALL FOR $2.00 





This is the greatest offer ever made. As the supply of books on 
hand is limited, you must act atonce. Address 
Herbert 8. Stone, Pub., Dept. B, 11 Eldredge Court, Chicago. 


f  Theappearance of your house may be utter! 
spoiled Senbe dates that are out of otee _ 
hang awry, and your temper may be as easily 
spoiled by shade rollers that wont work or are 
constantly getting out of order 


IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


rly adjusted are the only rollers that are 
Good enough r your house ' 
They are simple, easi t up,dont 
out d weer a sl shades hanging ro 
and in splendid condition 
The genuine bear the autograph 


signature of Z, [ofeott 


on label 














WOOD ROLLERS —:— TIN ROLLERS J 





The Cecilian 


enables you to play any music on 
any piano. New features make the 
CECILIAN absolutely the des¢ piano 
player on the market. We will prove 
this if you will write us. Price, $250. 
Monthly payments if you wish. 


Farrand Organ Co., Dept. S, 
Detroit, Mich. 

















Abraham Lincoln Started Him 
EVENTY years ago I was a baby 
boy on the northern bank of the 
Ohio River in Illinois, where old 
Shawneetown then stood and yet is. 

My capital amounted simply to a pair of 
big feet and a vigorous appetite. I was 
about as aimless in my thoughts as a lobster 
on the ocean beach. 

The first work I did for myself was hiring 
to an old negro. He paid me 12% cents 
(then called a bit) aday. I received from 
him $1.50 and was permitted to keep it all. 
Vanderbilt never felt richer. None of the 
boys near possessed half so much. I stepped 
high. I saved my money and made more. 

I determined to become very wealthy and 
was gathering money in at the rate of two to 
four shillings a week when the unexpected 
happened. One day I chanced to meet a 
most lovely little girl two years my junior 
out with her two cousins, boys near my age. 
Almost at sight I fell deeply in love with her 
and resolved to grow up worthy of her, and 
to marry her. I kept still about it, but set 
about laying plans in good earnest to secure 
my ideal. She filled my thoughts by day, 
my dreams by night, during the ten years 
succeeding. 

About this time there came to our house 
one day a tall, dark, awkward-appearing 
man. Wesoon learned that the stranger was 
Abraham Lincoln, the Whig candidate for 
Congress. There were only seven Whigs in 
our county, my father being one of them. 
Lincoln and my father soon became fast 
friends. He often stayed overnight at our 
house and by his genial manners and natural 
inborn love for children won our little hearts 
—mine especially. He got right down to us, 
first amused, then instructed. The whole 
family were delighted and always longed for 
his return. His advice caused me to think 
and plan, as never before, how to obtain a 
home of my own to share with another. 

When I was twelve years old my father 
hired me out to work for a term of three 
months at $6 a month, and told me I might 
keep all that I could earn. I worked for 
seven years in succession, save in winter 
when I went to school. I well knew that no 





HE FOLLOWED ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S ADVICE 


ignoramus need ever hope to marry that 
lovely girl, so I bent all my energies not only 
to earn and save money to provide a home for 
us (it was always “‘us’’ in my mind), but to 
get an education as well. Each year my 
salary was raised, until I became manager of 
my master’s large Susiness in his absence, 
receiving $13 a month—big money for those 
days. When that year ended he urged me 
to remain, offering me a large increase in 
wages. This I declined solely because I 
wanted to yo to school, which I did for a 
whole year. Then I taught school at $2.50 
a pupil. Free schools were unknown. I 


| saved all the money I could. 








At last to my great joy I had $200 in gold 
and $75 in silver laid by. Lincoln’s words 
and the thought of that lovely girl crowded 
my mind continually, silently controlling my 
every motive, my every effort, my every plan. 

A man on the prairie had ‘‘ squatted’”’ on 
160 acres of Government land, built a log 
cabin, fenced ten acres, and dug a well. I 
bought his claim for $50, then went to the 
United States Land Office at Shawneetown 
and deeded the tract. Then I had a house, 
my first house, all my own and all paid for, 
thanks to Abraham Lincoln and that lovely 
girl. 

Now I was a man and had the cage but as 
yet no bird. I went to the girl, now more 
dear to me than ever before, told my story 
simply but earnestly, and offered her my love 
and fidelity for life. She accepted me. We 
accumulated a competence, but later because 
of dry seasons, depression in times, and 
errors in judgment we lost all save a little 
city property which was incumbered. This 
we traded for wild land, or nearly so, in 
Arkansas, then sold it and with the proceeds 
bought the 80 acres we now live on, building 
our present home at a cost of nearly $600. 
The land cost $2 an acre. 

For the encouragement of young men or 
boys who may chance to read this little story, 
allow me to repeat the advice Abraham 
Lincoln gave me: ‘‘ Abstain from all bad 
habits, be industrious, save your money and 
you will succeed.”’ 

Arkansas. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May1903 


For obvious reasons, the names and specific addresses of writers cannot be given in print. 


Started to Save on $35 a Month 

WAS earning $35 a month as janitorina 

large dry-goods store. I had seen my 
father pay rent for several years and at the 
end of that time he had nothing to show for 
his money but rent receipts for $1500. Sol 
started to save the little things. I carried 
my lunch from home. I walked to the store 
and back every day and saved carfare: ten 
cents aday. In six months I had saved $50. 


Then I looked around for a lot; found a. 


desirable one for $250, paid $50 down and 
$50 every three months, with 8 per cent. 
interest. In just one year’s time I owned the 
lot. 

Then I started to save $1000 for a $2000 
house I had in mind to build. I tried to do 
my work as janitor so well that the firm pro- 
moted me and transferred«me to one of the 
departments at a better salary. In three 
years I had saved $1000. Then I started my 
house. A friend loaned me $1000 and took 
a mortgage on the house at 8 per cent. 
When the house was done I married and took 
my bride in my own house, renting one-half 
of the house to my father and mother for $10 
a month. I had to pay $25 a month and 
interest on the mortgage. The rent I 





BEGAN WITH $35 A MONTH SALARY 


received, therefore, left me $15 a month and 
interest to pay. Meantime my salary had 
again gone up, and now I was earning $80 a 
month. We economized, but did not stint. 
We lived comfortably, and in three years and 
four months we paid off the mortgage and the 
house is now ours. 
Washington. 


farned by the Smallest Savings 

STARTED at sixteen, earning $3.75 a 

week, Within a year, however, I was 
earning $1.25 a day. I began to save. 
Every month I deposited about $10 in the 
bank. I had to pay for board and clothes, 
and my dues to the Y. M. C. A. This mem- 
bership gave me a course of entertainments 
and the use of a fine gymnasium. I joined 
free evening classes and took up chemistry 
and photography. 

The next summer work was very dull at the 
shop so I worked at photography. I took 
many photographs that sold well, even while 
working at the shop, and finished up my 
negatives in the evenings. This brought me 
in from $1 to $5. My holidays I spent in 





EARNED BY SMALL SAVINGS 


photographing parades and such events, 
which paid well. I also did calendar work. 

I took up the banjo and ina short time was 
able to teach. I found a class and gave les- 
sons three eveningsaweek. I also took care 
of a steam heater ina large house, which paid 
me $2aweek. I arose at five o’clock to tend 
the furnace, went back to breakfast, and then 
to the shop at seven o’clock. This I did for 
two winters. All this extra income I saved. 
Work at the shop became good and I received 
a position as foreman of a small department. 
This called for close attention to shop work, 
but the addition to my wages made up the 
loss. Then my father took sick and died, 
causing a heavy expense for me. 

At twenty-nine I found I had saved $2100. 
I then selected a lot. It was heavily wooded. 
I cleaned the lot myself nights and mornings 
and sold the lumber and wood for $50. I 
started to build a $3000 house, borrowing 
$900 at 5 per cent. interest. Then I married 
and we began housekeeping in our own home. 
Since then we have been paying off the mort- 
gage, which has been slow work, for we have 
had to furnish, and have been blessed with 
two little ones. 

Connecticut. 


HOW SOME YOUNG MEN SAVED 


The Fifth of the Great Series ‘‘ How We Saved fora Home” 


But the editor of THe JourNAL will be 


His Highest Wages were $2.19 a Day 
A’ THE age of nineteen I left my father’s 
home. My worldly effects consisted of 
two cheap suits of clothes and seven dollars 
in money, which I had saved. 





EARNED ONLY $2.19 A DAY 


On reaching an inland village I obtained 
work at a foundry to learn the moulder’s trade. 
When my three years’ apprenticeship was up 
I hired out to the same firm for $1 a day. 

When I had worked about fourteen months 
I called for a settlement and found that the 
enormous amount of $285 was due me. I 
took a note for this amount, with interest, and 
kept on working for about three months 
longer, when I was informed that the firm 
could not afford to keep me any longer. 
They paid me what was my due, less the 
$285 note. 

After working for several years at my trade, 
saving all that I could and having various 
experiences, I decided to take my well-earned 
vacation and go home. My father had 
let his small farm of thirty-five acres to be 
worked on shares, but the one-half did not 
support himand mother. Then there was an 
indebtedness of $350 on the farm which he 
could not pay. He asked me if I would pay 
the claim, take a deed and take care of him 
and mother. I was not long in deciding what 
my duty was. 

I went to work again at my trade, but could 
not get steady employment, as I would not go 
far from home because my father and mother 
needed to be looked after. Finally, however, 
I got a steady job, so I sold the farm for $700 
and moved, with my father and mother, to a 
smalltown. Then I went to work determined 
to have a home that I might call my own. 
I spent money only when necessary; would 
not allow myself to get into debt; paid cash 
for all I bought, and saved all I could. 

Later I built a house of my own planning 
at a cost of about $2500. 

The secret of my getting enough money to 
build my house was not in large wages, for I 
never had them. The most I ever received 
for a day’s work was the first year I was 
learning my trade. My part of the shop 
closed for one week during the summer, and 
I obtained work in a wheatfield for five days, 
for $2 a day and my board, which, together 
withthe nineteen cents I was getting from the 
foundry, made me $2.19 a day. It is not 
what one gets but what one saves, and it 
was by dint of hard work and the strictest 
economy that I got my home. 

New York. 


$12 a Month: Yet He Saved 


T THE age of fourteen I started to work 
on a farm for $12 a month and my board 
during thesummer. In winter I only received 
board, as I went to school. I stayed five 
years and the last two years got $16a month. 
During that time I saved $225. Then I 
worked for $20 a month and my board, and 
saved $120 in one year. Then went to work 
on a farm for $15 a month in winter and $20 
in summer, and workedtwo years. Thenext 
four years I worked in a shoe shop for $1 a 
day the first year, but had my wages increased, 
until the last year I got $2.25 aday. During 
the four years I saved $600. 
So lI wenton. Then I bought a piece of 
land and built my house, having saved by 
that time $1100 toward it, besides buying 





BEGAN WITH $12 A MONTH 


$300 worth of furniture when I married. I 

had to mortgage the house for $300 and at the 

end of two years had it all paid for—$1700 

—and also spent $100 for improvements. 
Massachusetts. 
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The Ladies’ Home Jourival for May 1903 


FOR A HOME BEFORE MARRIAGE: 


Real Stories of t 





> People, as Told by the People Themselves 


glad to furnish by mail, if stamped envelope is}sent, the name and address of the writer of any article in the series. 


On $400 a Year and Less 
WAS twenty years old, and on an income 
of $200 a year had to support my mother 
and myself. To think of saving for a home 
of my own seemed sut of the question. Still 





ON AN INCOME OF $400 AND LESS 


I thought I would try. Soin my first year I 
saved two cents a day. I nailed up a cigar 
box, cut a slit in the top, and every day I 
dropped two cents in it. I did not dare to 
spare more. At the end of the year I counted 
less than $6 as the result of my year’s saving. 
I was now earning $300 a year, and deter- 
mined to save five cents a day, and in addition 
buy one share in a reliable building and loan 
association at a dollar a month. I kept this 
up and whenever I forgot or neglected to save 
my five cents every day I fined myself. When 
I borrowed from my savings I exacted interest 
from myself. Sometimes I put in an extra 
new coin and once in a while a dollar bill. 
The third year I took two shares in the asso- 
ciation; then five shares the next, and so on. 
At the end of six years I had seven shares 
and was earning $400 a year. 

I now counted my home savings and found 
$120, and the association, in deposits and 
dividends, owed me $400. I bought one 
more share, which entitled me to a loan of 
$1600. Then I made up my mind to geta 
home, so I bought a lot and started to builda 
house of seven rooms for $1600. I trans- 
ferred the association loan to a bank loan at 
less interest and in four years I paid off $800. 
My income is still $400 a year. But had any 
one told me ten years ago that such results 
were possible I would have been very dubious. 

Connecticut. 


A Story of Penny by Penny 


T THE age of sixteen I went to Boston to 
learn the trade of making gold and silver 
watchcases at a salary of $3 a week. A 
week’s meal ticket cost $3.50, my room $1.50, 
my laundry of shirt and collars 14 cents a 
week, My underwear I washed in my room; 
it dried while I slept. Thus I started witha 
handicap of $2.14 each week, which was 
made up by a generous sister. This con- 
tinued for one year. At the end of eighteen 
months I was earning $8 aweek. In addition 
I obtained a piece job which I did at nights, 
working three hours a night for five nights 
each week. At the end of two years I had 
saved $127 and had five shares in a building 
and loan association which cost me $5 a month. 
Then I changed my position for one of $6 
a week in a wholesale jewelry house, less 
salary, but with a chance to advance. I 
found a gentleman who was willing that I 
should put a bed-lounge in his office if I would 
clean the office windows and build his fire on 
winter mornings. This new room was within 
a stone’s throw of the great morning news- 
paper offices, and I conceived the idea of 
getting a route of papers to deliver each 
morning. I did this and thus added $2.50 
each week to my income. Then I added 
another route and added $1.75 a week, which 
helped to swell my bank account. My salary 
was soon increased to $15 a week. 

In eight years I had $1500 saved. Then I 
bought a $2000 home, rented it, and two years 
later, with the assistance of the rent of $12 a 
month, I paid off the other $500. 

There was a wife-to-be in sight, and she 
and I were ambitious to have our home fur- 





SAVED FOR PENNY BY PENNY 


nished nicely. So we waited eight years 
before being married. 

I lay my success to keeping down expenses, 
working hard, and good health. At no time 
has my salary been above $17 a week. 

Massachusetts. 


How an Engaged Couple Did It 
E DECIDED when we became engaged 
that before marrying we would own a 
home of our own. My fiancé received $45 a 
month. He saved $20 a month for eight 
months. Then he got a raise of $5 and saved 
$25 #month. At the end of twenty months 
he ha@saved $460. He had previous to this 
time $40:in the bank. 

MearsWhile I was attending the city train- 
ing scliowl: for teachers. There was a 
beautiful house worth $2400 to be sold at 
a sacrifice. .We bought it for $1875. My 
fiancé’s $500, And $275 which I had saved, we 
paid down, leavifia balance of $1100 prin- 
cipal, seven per det, interest, and taxes and 
insurance to be paid. ! We put a mortgage on 
fortwo years: $500 ahd interest the first year, 
and $600 and intere&t the second year, pay- 
able quarterly, thereby cutting off much of 
the interest. 7 

My fiancé was now gétt#ng $55 a month and 
saved $30 a month, so %f ene year he saved 
$360. I then went to wotkls teacher at $45 
a month, and saved $20 ‘#!month for ten 
months—$200 in all. The!§360 added to 
the $200 made $560 for the #fincipal due 
and part of the interest. To pity the taxes, 
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AN ENGAGED COUPLE SAVED FOR THIS 


insurance, and the rest of the interest we 
rented out the house and applied the rent 
money for that. 

The next year we had to pay $600 principal 
and had the interest and taxes to pay. My 
fiancé saved from his salary $33.33 a month, 
making $400 for the year. I received $50 a 
month, and saved $25 a month for ten months, 
or $250. The $400 added to the $250 made 
$650, enough to pay the balance of the mort- 
gage and have the house free from debt. 

We were three years and eight months 
raising the sum, as follows: House, $1875; 
interest, insurance, $25; taxes, $28; 
graining, papering and painting, $100; mak- 
ing a total of $2118, and leaving a surplus of 
$75 for a second-hand piano. 

Minnesota. 


$90; 


With a Cash Capital of Two Cents 


NE day I found myself in New York 
standing at a ferry with a good suit of 
clothes on my back, an empty valise in my 
hand, and two cents in my pocket. I wanted 
to cross the ferry to find a possible job. But 
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S CAPITAL WAS JUST TWO CENTS 


my capital was not enough, and, hearing of 
an opposition ferry down the river, I walked 
there, crossed for one cent, got a return ticket 
thrown in, and saved half my cash. 

I then walked five miles into the country, 
secured a job at $7 a week as useful manina 
produce house. My hours were from one 
o’clock A. M. until noon. Afternoons were 
my own, during which I frequently picked up 
odd jobs at anything that came to hand. 

After a few months I had saved $60. I 
then went to New York and secured work 
there. 

In four years I had saved $600. I sawa 
chance in the produce business, and on a small 
scale I started on my own account. By close 
application in a few years I had increased 
my capital to some $3000. I then longed for 
a home. 

In my tramps through the country I had 
seen a very dilapidated but picturesque small 
farm. I secured this on easy terms, and then 
I married. I gradually improved the place 
myself, and now I have what my neighbors 
call a ‘*‘ model home.’’ 

New York. 


Started with Three Cents in His Pocket 
HEN not quite nineteen years of age I 


asked my father for permission to leave | 


my country home and start for myself. He 
gave me $5 and all the good advice he could. 
I took the train for a neighboring city and 
arrived there with three cents left in my 
pocket. I went to a friend who was living 
there and asked permission to stay with him 
all night. He consented. Next morning I 
canvassed the town pretty thoroughly, but 
unsuccessfully, for work. Then I started 
out to the country on foot, stopping at almost 
every farmhouse I came to asking for work. 
Late that evening I found a farmer who had 
some treetops that he wished cut in cordwood., 
He would give me $1 a cord, he said. I was 
to board myself. I got the loan of an axe. 
I cut wood with all my might for twelve days, 
finishing the job. 

I then engaged with a farmer who wanted a 
farm hand for five months. 

A home of my own now began to be my 
whole ambition. After six months of hard 
labor I had earned $115 and my keep. I 
then sent $100 home to my father for safe- 
keeping. I again got work from another 
farmer for one month at $16. Then corn 
became ripe enough to cut, and corn-cutters 
were in demand. So I went to cutting corn. 
I often earned $2 aday. After the corn was 
cut I got work at husking corn. 

After corn-husking weather got bad and 
winter set in I made arrangements with a 
farmer for six months’ work to begin the fol- 
lowing March. Meantime I went home with 
$60 in my pocket, which I gave to my father for 
safe-keeping. I helped my father through the 
Winter and by the first of the next March I 
wb at my post ready to do six months’ hard 
labor, for which I received $120. I again 
sent $reo to my father to lay away for me. 

I thé got work putting in drain tiles at 
$1.25 a'élay. I saved at that another $100, 
which I again sent to my father. 

I then h@d a chance to stop all winter with 
a farmer, doifg chores for my board, and if I 
could get any utside work I was allowed to 
do it. I had sme knowledge of playing the 
violin, and pla¥ed for a good many dances 
through the cou'fitty at $2.50 a night. 

The next sprilg-as soon as the ground 
thawed out I agaifylget work putting in drain 
iw 
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STARTED WITH ONLY THREE CENTS 


tiles. I was then able to take a contract 
myself and hire one or two men to help me. 

The next winter I earned considerable 
money with my violin. The next spring | 
again put in drain tiles. 

I kept on working and saving my money. 
When I had $1000 saved the idea came to me 
not to buy ahome right away, but to buy a 
steam threshing-machine with which I could 
earn money a great deal faster. So I bought 
an outfit for $1925, paying the $1o00 I had 
and giving a mortgage on the outfit for the 
balance. 
machine was made and worked in the factory 
for nothing until threshing-time, so that I 
would have a thorough knowledge of my 
machine. The knowledge I got there amply 
repaid me formy time. I got tobe an expert. 
I cleared over $1500 with my rig in the first 
year, and the next year over $1700, 

I went home during the next winter, and 
as I had now considerable money saved I 
purchased the largest general store in my 
home village for $9000. I was to take charge 
the following January. Meantime I kept on 
threshing part of the season and then sold my 
entire outfit. I had only about half enough 
money to pay for the purchase of the store and 
no knowledge of the business, so I thought 
best to look fora partner with some experience. 
I found one with experience, but no capital. 

Now I was in business, but still the long- 
sought-for home was not yet. But we were 
quite successful in our business, and as fast as 
we had any surplus cash my partner and I di- 
vided it, he using his for paying his half of the 
business and I laying mine aside for the home I 
was after. At the end of six years I had enough 
money laid aside to buy a lot, and build a 
home like the photograph you see, for $3500. 

Illinois. + 


The sixth article in this series (in the June JOURNAL) 
will give nine convincing accounts of 


‘“‘How We Saved for a Home 
on Salaries of $15 a Week and Less”’ 
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There Are Many 
Ways of Saving 


But the safest and most successful 
way is to open a savings account in 
the Peoples Savings Bank, where 4 per 
cent. compound interest is paid and 
where the principal is always safe, 


Interest is computed from the first 
and fifteenth of each month and com- 
pounded every six months. 


Accounts imay be opened at any time 
by an initial deposit of $1 or more. 


You Can Bank by Mail 


This bank originated and developed 
the banking by mail system and is 
thoroughly equipped to care for the 
savings of depositors in all parts of 
the civilized world, 


Our illustrated booklet and full par- 
ticulars will be sent free to any one 
interested. 

PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Atar Myosotis 


(FORGET-ME-NOT) 





( UR Atars are com- 

pounded from carefully 
selected ingredients and 
more thanten years has been 
cousiderednecessary toretine 
the odor and develop the 
true perfume. Not more 
than one or two drops should 
be used on the handkerchief 
or lace to produce the most 
satisfactory results, Being 
of such conceutrated 
Strength their antiseptic 
qualities are unsurpassed, 
Nothing better can be pro- 
duced to satisfy the taste of 


refined people. ‘To distin- 
guish our product from 
cheap articles mixed with 


witer, we offer the Atars 
only in Blue Glass bottles 
mounted with Sterling Sil 
ver, Which will warrant the 
assertion that it is the most 








retined, unique and attract 
ive article for 
ever exhibited. 


the 


The silver mount is very suit- 
able for engraving 
monograms, etc, 


A Present That Any Lady 
i+. Will Appreciate 


If youdo not find it at your 2 
mefefnts, we will send it for 


initials, 


loilet 
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ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 
967 Strand, London, England, 
or 509 Wait Avenue, New York, U. S.A. 
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. Investigation cost them a postal 


The thousands who have used 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


have not done so haphazard. 
investigated, calculated—and adopted. Thy 

have not only got beautiful coloring effects,” 
with adepth and richness impossiblein paint} ‘ 
but at half the cost 


card request, which brings samples of stained 
wood, circulars and litho- water color chart 
of combinations. 


Samuel Cabot, 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at ali 


Clark & Russell, Architects, Be stobh 


They have 


50 per cent. cheaper , 
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As direct manufacturers fr 
the raw material to the finis 
ed product, and in order t 1 
troduce our Handsomely I) 
orated Crepe Paper Napkins 
into every household, we will 
send post paid te address 
upon receipt of Ten cents, 
twenty-five assorted designs 
Crepe Paper Napkins. So ap 
propriate to use for tea partie S, 
socials, picnics r the like 
Address, Advertising Dept. 7. 


JAPANESE TISSUE MILLS, Holyoke, Mass, 
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of patent medicines were I not 
convinced that it is a’subject of 
much greater importance than 
nine hundred and ninety-nine 
people out of a thousand have 
any idea of, and also one on 
which they are almost totally uninformed. 
Articles on the subject have lately appeared 
frequently in medical journals, but these 
journals are written for doctors, and the pub- 
lic in general knows nothing of their contents. 
The newspapers, which derive a large income 
from patent-medicine advertisements, would 
hardly be likely to “‘ kill the goose which lays 
the golden eggs,’’ so that although surely of 
public interest these articles are not generally 
quoted intheir columns. It is within the truth 
to state that THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
by reason of its absolute prohibition of patent- 
medicine advertisements in its pages, is one 
of the few periodicals in which what I shall 
write would be printed. 





Why Patent Medicines are Dangerous 


HE reason why patent medicines are so 
dangerous is because they often contain 
large quantities of alcohol, opium or cocaine, 
and thus induce or encourage dangerous 
habits, which oftentimes they specifically 
profess to cure. 
An editorial in a medical journal, 
‘* American Medicine,’’ in its issue of 
November 8, 1902, asks, ‘‘ Why do not the 
temperance people fight the patent-medicine 
enemy?’’ and continues as follows: ‘‘ That 
is a question we would like to have any mem- 
ber of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union or other similar organization answer. 
If it is admitted that the army canteen made 
drunkards, surely the patent-medicine syndi- 
cates make a thousand times as many. No 
one is ignorant of the fact that there are many 
million dollars’ worth of these alcoholic nos- 
trums sold each year, and that multitudes of 
people are thus secretly and ignorantly turned 
into drunkards. Last year a great temper- 
ance reformer’s portrait and testimonials 
were blazoned in every yellow journal in the 
country, extolling the virtues of a nostrum 
largely made up of alcohol. It was the alco- 
hol in it that gave it its power and that 
‘cured’ the temperance reformer. Doctor 
Bumgardner, in ‘ Transactions Colorado 
State Medical Society for 1902,’ says that the 
following ‘ patent’ medicines contain the per- 
centages given of alcohol: 


Greene’s Nervura, .... +++. 192 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia, foe ee oe ee 
Schenck’s Seaweed Tonic, . . . . « 19.5 
Brown’s Iron Bitters, . . . . . + + 19.7 
Kaufman's Sulfur Bitters, . . . . . 20.5 
Paine’s Celery Compound, . . . . « 21.0 
Burdock’s Blood Bitters, . . . . . . 252 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, . ose se « « 
Warner’s Sate TPomic Bitters, . « . « 3&7 
ri Oe, ¢ 4 5s 6 « 6 « 0 0 SS 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, . . . . 44.3 


How Harm is Caused by “ Tonics” 


"THINK of a crusade against beer, which 

contains only from two per cent. to five 
per cent. of alcohol, while allowing the free 
sale of ‘bitters’ containing ten times as 
much. The ‘bitters’ are stronger than 
whisky, far stronger than sherry, port, etc., 
and claret and champagne far behind. 

‘Is it beyond the truth to say that alcohol 
causes from one-third to one-half of all the 
criminals, defectives, insane and dependents 
which the State is compelled to support? 
What proportion of these are the products of 
the patent-medicine syndicates no one can 
tell. It is surely large.’’ 

The above percentages, together with a 
list of about forty other proprietary medicines, 
appear in the report of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health for 1896. Food and 
Drug Inspection. 

In the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly’’ for 
August, 1902, Edward Atkinson, of Boston, 
has an extremely interesting article, which is 
commented upon in the ‘‘ New York Medical 
News,’’ September 20, as follows: 

‘* To physicians one of the most interesting 
features of the article will perhaps be found 
in a footnote to his paragraphs on the con- 
sumption of spirits in this country. There 
are said to be 16,000,000 gallons of alcohol 
used in the arts. With regard to this Mr. 
Atkinson says: ‘ There is reason to believe 
that more than half the quantity of spirits said 
to be used in the arts is consumed in making 
beverages, temperance drinks and quack or 
proprietary medicines, for which a very high 
price is paid by ignorant or uninformed per- 
sons, many of whom are unaware of the fact 
that they are drinking intoxicating liquor.’ ”’ 

He then quotes from the official reports of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Health 
certain statistics with regard to the amount of 
alcohol by volume contained in such various 
popular proprietary remedies as Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Liebig 
Company’s Coca-Beef Tonic, Parker’s Beef 





Miss Banfield will answer any letters of inquiry about home 
nursing, provided return postage is inclosed. 
circumstances will she prescribe in cases of iliness or give 
medical advice of any kind whatever. 
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Tonic (purely vegetable, recommended for 
inebriates), Boker’s Stomach Bitters and 
Warner's Safe Tonic Bitters: 

** Ordinary whisky, as dispensed in saloons, 
is scarcely stronger in alcoholic content than 
are most of these so-called remedies, and 
especially some of them that are recommended 
for the treatment of inebriates and the alco- 
holic habit. As the remedies are prescribed 
to be taken in tablespoonful or even larger 
doses, three times a day, it can easily be 
understood why they give a delusive sense of 
well-being and increase the appetite of those 
who take them. It is very probable that at 
the present moment the temperance societies 
of this country could do nothing better calcu- 
lated to advance the cause of temperance than 
to undertake a vigorous crusade against the 
use of such remedies. In woman particularly 
the origin of the craving for liquor is often a 
mystery to her family and friends. Undoubt- 
edly the taste for spirits not infrequently 
begins with indulgence in these so-called 
‘tonic’ remedies, which have done and are 
doing an incalculable amount of harm.’’ 


Alcohol in Jamaica Ginger 


OT very long ago an extremely interest- 
ing case was tried in the Baltimore law 
courts, in which a man sued a certain firm for 
damages for loss of eyesight, caused by taking 
Jamaica ginger. The solution of this drug is 
generally prepared with alcohol, and in this 
case wood alcohol, or methyl! alcohol, as it is 
called in the trade, was used. It is said 
that wood alcohol affects the optic nerves, 
and in this case had caused blindness. As 
there is a very heavy Government tax upon 
pure alcohol the temptation to unscrupulous 
manufacturers to use wood alcohol, which is 
much cheaper, is, of course, proportionately 
great. The risk of discovery is very small, 
for unless the patient is under careful obser- 
vation in a hospital, with a history of having 
taken large quantities of patent medicines, 
few people would think of attributing failing 
eyesight, or the formation of alcohol, opium, or 
cocaine habits, to the use of patent medicines. 
It is a well-recognized fact among hospital 
doctors and nurses that a man addicted to 
the use of alcohol, who falls ill with pneu- 
monia, typhoid fever, liver or heart disease, 
or has to undergo a serious surgical opera- 
tion, does not stand nearly so good a chance 
of recovery as the total-abstainer. Even the 
drinker who is described as ‘‘ moderate’’ has 
a much harder fight for his life, while the 
habitual drinker not only fails to respond 
to the alcohol which in this emergency might 
have helped to tide him over the rigor of dis- 
ease, but he fails proportionately to respond 
to all other drugs, and often succumbs to a 
slight illness or accident, quite insufficient 
in itself to cause death. 


Patent Medicines and Life Insurance 

HAT the evils of patent medicine taking 

are beginning to be recognized as a matter 
undoubtedly affecting health and longevity is 
being demonstrated by the least sentimental 
of all business corporations, the insurance 
companies. In ‘‘ The Insurance Advocate ’”’ 
for January, 1902, a writer says that one 
insurance company requires its medical 
examiner to ask the applicant, ‘‘ What patent 
medicines have you used in the last five 
years?’’ In commenting on this a medical 
journal, ‘‘ American Medicine,’’ in its issue 
for January, 1992, says: 

“In commending the action of the insur- 
ance company the writer deplores the national 
expense and physiologic injury done by the 
advertising nostrum-vender. ‘A man who 
will swallow a patent medicine for his blood 
will swallow a yellow journal editorial for 
his mental ballast, and he who will bolt 
department-store pills for his liver is not a fit 
subject for life insurance.’ The action of this 
insurance company is significant of the new 
methods in life insurance, whereby there is a 
sharper scrutiny into the habits and character 
of applicants as to things which were formerly 
disregarded. If powerless to do harm medi- 
cines are equally powerless to do good, and 
the patent-medicine drunkard is hardly a good 
insurance risk either morally or physically.’’ 

The New York ‘Evening Post’’ also 
speaks of a ‘‘ super-standard’’ risk which is 
being organized abroad, which it is suggested 
should be issued only to those who take no 
alcohol in any form. 


So that although alcohol is very useful when 
used as a medicine in severe sickness, pre- 
scribed by a physician as any other drug 
would be, it is very harmful when it masquer- 
ades under another name. There is some- 
times a good deal in a name. 


Opium and Cocaine in Patent Medicines 


OCTORS vary in their opinion as to 
whether opium, alcohol or cocaine is the 
most generally harmful constituent in the 
greater number of patent medicines and 
**cures.’’ One reads of “‘ paregoric habits’’ 
which are ‘‘ cured’’ by a medicine bearing a 
fair-sounding name, which upon analysis is 
found to contain several times the quantity of 
opium existing in the paregoric mixture. A 
great many people seem to think that pare- 
goric is a harmless soothing mixture, good to 
give the baby when he cries, or just the thing 
for Johnnie when he suffers the consequences 
of eating an unsuitable number of green 
apples. The Latin name for paregoric is 
tinctura opii camphorata, or camphorated 
tincture of opium. One ounce, or two table- 
spoonfuls, of the mixture contains two grains 
of opium. It is more constipating than the 
other preparations of opium owing to the 
camphor. It should never be given except 
under doctors’ orders. It is used far too much 
as a household remedy, but is seldom ration- 
ally given. The stomach-ache from which 
Johnnie suffers in consequence of too many 
green apples or too much pie is Nature’s 
warning signal—it is a symptom, not a dis- 
ease. If you saw a red light on a railway 
track warning another train that there was 
danger ahead, you would not think you 
removed the danger if you merely removed 
the red light. The cause of this stomach-ache 
must be removed, and a dose of castor oil or 
salts in proper quantities, which would help 
clear Nature’s track, is surely greater common- 
sense than quieting the warning signal. Pain 
is always a symptom— never a disease. 

If the baby cries, and you are convinced he 
cries because he suffers, you must try to arrive 
at and remove the cause—not give him a 
‘soothing syrup’’ which may give both you 
and the baby a quiet half-hour at the cost of 
life itself. Opium is a most valuable drug, 
as indeed are all these drugs, but they should 
not be given except on a physician’s written 
scription; nor should they ever be repeated 








rug Habit is a National Menace 
“AMERICAN MEDICINE,’’ January 17, 

1903, says ‘‘ the increase of drug habits 
is becoming a national menace,’’ and con- 
tinues: 


‘In the ‘American Journal of Pharmacy’ for 
November, 1902, is the report by Mr. Hynson, 
chairman of the committee appointed by the 
American Pharmaceutical Association to investigate 
the question of the acquirement of the drug habit. 
This report, while it is written from the standpoint 
of the pharmacist, reveals a state of affairs so truly 
appalling that it merits the consideration of every 
physician, indeed of every person interested in the 
welfare of society. As perhaps the most accurate 
means of determining the question of the increase 
in the drug habit in the last few years, the commit- 
tee gives the statistics concerning the importation 
of two plants most commonly employed for this 
purpese — namely, opium and cocaine. 

** Since 1898 the population of the United States 
has increased ten per cent.; the amount of opium 
imported, however, has increased to the startling 
extent of five hundred per cent., and this despite 
the fact that it is less frequently used by physicians 
than in years past. ‘The importation of opium for 
1902 amounts to the astounding sum of 712,000 
pounds; and this is exclusive of more than a ton of 
morphine. This increase in the importation of 
opium is paralleled in the case of cocaine, the 
quantity of that alkaloid brought into the country 
in the year covered by the report being three times 
as large as the importation of 1898. As the com- 
mittee points out, it is impossible that there should 
have been any such enormous increase in the legiti- 
mate demand for the drug. Indeed, it would seem 
probable that the administration by physicians, 
certainly of opium and probably also of cocaine, 
has diminished rather than increased, and it is thus 
safe to conclude that practically all of this super- 
normal demand is by drug ‘ fiends.’ 

‘*From responses to letters addressed to a number 
of pharmacists and physicians in various cities and 
towns in the East, the committee concludes that in 
the eastern part of the United States out of every 
one thousand inhabitants about three are addicted 
to the use of some drug other than alcohol. The 
condition of affairs among certain classes is almost 
inconceivable; thus one of our correspondents, 
whose business is in the Tenderloin district of New 
York, is personally acquainted with two hundred 
opium habitués, while the police officers assert that 
cocaine adulterated with acetanilid is peddled from 
door to door as an ordinary necessity of life. Such 
a condition of affairs is so threatening to the very 
existence of society that its causes cannot be too 
thoroughly investigated in order to discover a 
proper remedy.’’ 


Another journal remarks that the drug 
store is replacing the saloon. 

I have dwelt upon this matter because of 
its very great importance to the community 
at large and the few opportunities the public 
has of informing itself on these questions. 
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The Best Extract 
of the Best Beef 


For Soups, Sauces 





Gravies ana Beef Tea 





Sold in JARS only 
Never in Bulk 


INSIST ON ARMOUR’S 
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A Silver-Plated 
Measuring 
Spoon 


A new and novel means of accurately 
measuring fluids and solids for all 
household purposes. Its use insures 
economy and satisfactory results 


A Spoon is Given Free 
with each jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 


If your grocer or druggist cannot fur- 
nish it, we will send one postpaid on 
receipt of metal cap from top of jar of 
Armour’s Beef Extract. 


ARMOUR 8S COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Why Not Decorate These Graves? | 


THE HALLOWED GROUND WHERE OUR POETS AND PATRIOTIC SONG-WRITERS ARE BURIED 
MAY WELL BE REMEMBERED ON MEMORIAL DAY 





























WHERE THE AUTHOR OF “AMERICA” RESTS 
The Reverend S. F. Smith, famous as the 


author of ‘‘America,"’ is buried in the Newton 
Centre Cemetery, Massachusetts. 
































PHOTOGRAPH BY BACHRACH & BROTHER 


POE’S GRAVE IN BALTIMORE 
It is in a corner of the Westminster 
Churchyard, in Baltimore, that the author 
of ‘‘ The Raven’ is buried. 


HE WROTE “THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” 







































PHOTOGRAPH BY W. C. BELL 


Francis Scott Key lies in Mount 
Olivet Cemetery in the little city 
of Frederick, Maryland. 


REMEMBERED FOR “ THE AMERICAN FLAG” 


The grave of Joseph Rodman Drake, who wrote 
‘*The American Flag,’’ is in an obscure burying- 
ground at Hunt's Point, in ‘‘Greater New York.’’ 






































A FAMOUS SONG-WRITER’'S GRAVE 
Stephen C. Foster, author of ‘Old Folks at 


Home’’ and many other songs, lies in Allegheny 
Cemetery, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 





























A PATRIARCH AMONG OUR POETS 
A simple monument marks the resting- 


place of William Cullen Bryant at Roslyn, 
Long Island, New York. 
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THE GRAVE OF DOCTOR HOLMES 
In a shady spot in Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, is the grave of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
































PHO GRAPH BY GILMAN FP, SMITH 
THIS IS WHERE ‘‘ THE QUAKER POET” RESTS 
In the hedge-inclosed burial lot of the Whittier family 
in Union Cemetery, Amesbury, Massachusetts, lies John 
Greenleaf Whittier. 
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AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR POET 
Henry W. Longfellow is buried in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, near many 
other famous men. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY JULIUS F. SACHSE 
THE AUTHOR OF “ SHERIDAN’S RIDE” 
Beside a tall polished shaft in Laurel 


Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia, rests 
Thomas Buchanan Read. 


“HAIL, COLUMBIA!’’ MADE HIM FAMOUS 
Joseph Hopkinson, composer of the patriotic song,’* Hail, 
Columbia!’’ is interred in a small burial-ground in 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S GRAVE 
Near Longfellow’s grave in Mount 
Auturn is Lowell's, shaded by tall trees, 
and marked by a slab of slate. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON'’S MONUMENT 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, contains the dust of Emerson. An 
immense boulder marks the grave. 


PHUTOGRAPH BY BACHRACH & Ew . 
HE GAVE US ‘‘ HOME, SWEET HOME” 
Ceremoniously removed from Tunis in 1883, 
John Howard Payne’s remains now lie in Oak 
Hill Cemetery, Washington, D.C. 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S RESTING-PLACE 
In Longwood Cemetery, Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania, rests Bayard Taylor, near 


*“ Cedarcroft,’’ his beloved home. ' 
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vose 


PIANOS 


Have been established 
over 51 years. 


They are the gauge of 
piano value. 

The Zone, Construction, 
and Design of the Vose 
have made its merits 
SO pronounced that it 
has become a habit of 
musicians to compare all 
pianos with the Vase. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a 
fine piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange and 
deliver the piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. 
Send for our descriplive catalogue K, 
which gives full information. 


VOSe & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


BANOS 


THE NEW SCALE lischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the lischer Piano with 
anu individuality that no other VPinno possesses. 


63 


Years 












Over 


110,000 
Sold 








BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess am 
enjoy a Iligh-Grade Piano, Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write tor catalogue, 
terms and all particulars, 


J. & C. FISCHER 
164 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 











Send us 
( a Postal 7 


with your name and address, and we will 
mail you our illustrated catalogue with 
full information regarding our easy pay- 
ment plan. We allow a liberal figure for 
old pianos taken in exchange on a new 


EMERSON 


PIANO 


We have been making pianos—good 
pianos—over halfa century, and our name 
is a guarantee of the most piano for the 
least money. When you buy an Emerson 
you get the best but pay nothing for the 
name. If interested, wri/e us at once. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 





BOSTON Dept. A CHICAGO 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. } 











Kimsey’s Music Binder 
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Simply moisten the gummed stubs, the att 
the sheets, and there’s your music in perfect 
for all time. Binds 64 pages sheet-music 





Strong, durable cover, flexible enough to roi 
Ifolds sheet firmly. Opens flat at any page. 
Delivered anywhere on receipt of 25 cents. 
Money returned if not satisfactory 
Write for catalogue of other specialties, and 
ferms to agents, 
DORIS MFG. CO., 853 Lippincott Building, Philadelphia 
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Mrs. Rorer’ 


FIFTH 





ITH our pres- 
ent system 
of milling 


which gives to the 
flour a goodly pro- 
portion of glutin, 
and the moist com- 
pressed yeast, bread- 
making is quite a 
simple process, It 
only takes four hours 
from’ the- sponge to 
the baking for good, 
wholesome, sweet, 
light bread, while the old methods require a 
sponge, two kneadings, and an all-night stand- 
ing. Quick bread, with a larger quantity of 
yeast, does not with a short standing contain 
as much yeast in the end as the smaller 
quantity with an all-night standing. For this 
reason quick bread is always to be recom- 
mended to those with weak digestion. To 
have perfect bread one must know how to 
select flour, be able to recognize yeast plants, 
and fully understand the conditions and 
temperatures at which they grow and produce 
the best results. As carefully as bread can 
be made, it must necessarily contain several 
species and races of yeasts. In home-made 
yeasts, which must be used in many localities, 
all sorts of yeasts are found. For this reason 
results are not uniform. 














FROM A HAS PELE 


#Y URS. KATHARINE COWEN 








DOUGH READY FOR MOULDING 











Bread ‘‘comes up’’ sometimes quickly, 
then it may stand overnight with but little 
signs of fermentation in the morning. A 
tablespoonful of sugar added to sucha sponge 
will induce a more rapid growth. All these 
phenomena should be perfectly familiar tothe 
housewife. The work is so much easier and 
the results uniform. There is no such thing 
as luck to the scientific housekeeper. She 
knows why and how to control conditions 
that produce differences. 


fs 


O MAKE good bread select a rather granu- 
lated cream-yellow flour, fresh yeast, and 
either water or milk, or half-and-half of each. 
Scald a pint of milk, boil a pint of water, 
mix the two and allow them to cool to blood 
heat; add one compressed yeast cake, moist- 
ened in a quarter of a cupful of warm water, 
and a level teaspoonful of salt. The yeast, 
a plant, is most easily killed by heat; for this 
reason be very careful to use lukewarm 
liquids. Salt is an antiseptic and acts as a 
guardkeeper, preventing a too rapid action of 
the yeast ; hence it may be added to the sponge 
in warm weather. In winter use it most spar- 
ingly or the bread will be heavy. Plants do 
not grow easily under the influence of cold, 
and with a second burden frequently die. 
Dead yeasts cannot produce light breads, 











JUST FROM THE OVEN 











Mix the liquids, yeast and salt; then add 
a pint of flour. Stir until well mixed, then 
beat vigorously for five minutes; then add 
flour slowly to make a dough. Take this on 
a board, and knead continuously until it loses 
its stickiness and becomes soft and elastic. 
This kneading makes the glutin elastic, 
hydrates the starch and gives a uniform tex- 
ture to the mass. Use flour sparingly while 
kneading; flour the hands, draw the dough 
toward you and press it gently down, giving 
the whole mass a rolling motion; then turn it 
half-way around, roll it again, and so continue 
to the end of the kneading. Put the dough 
back in the mixing- -bowl, cover, and stand in 
a warm place, 75° Fahrenheit, for three hours. 
By this time it will have doubled its bulk and 
become very light and porous. Turn it gently 
out on the board, divide it into four parts, 
mould each division into a loaf the shape of 
the pan in which it is to be baked. Do not 
knead heavily. Cover these, and stand in the 
same warm place for one hour. Brush the 
tops with warm water and bake in a moder- 
ate oven, 280° Fahrenheit, for three-quarters 
of an hour. If for any reason the loaves do 
mot seem quite light, put them in an oven 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


LESSON: BREAD AND CAKE 


at 240°; increase the heat gradually for ten 
minutes to 280°. If, on the contrary, they 
are very light, put them in at 300°, and just 
as soon as a light crust is formed reduce the 
heat to 260°, and finish at this temperature. 
Large loaves must be baked slowly at first, 
the heat increased after ten minutes. This 
prevents the heavy crust, which frequently 
acts as a non-conductor of heat to the centre 
of the loaf; thus it is that a heavy burned 
crust is usually found on a slack-baked loaf. 
When yeast breads are baked put them to 
cool on a sieve or against the pans that the 
air May circulate freely around them. Do 
not cover, and do not wrap bread in a cloth 
when putting itaway. Cotton and linen fibre 
sours quickly, causing the bread to mould. 
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READ-STICKS are made from bread 
dough. When sticks are wanted mould 
the dough in sticks instead of loaves. As 
these are small, three-quarters of an hour 
will be sufficient time for second rising, and 
fifteen minutes in a hot oven will bake them. 
The crust formed by the rapid evaporation of 
water from the surface of the loaf, which 
allows a portion of the starch to be dextrinized 
and the sugar caramelized, is more digestible 
than the crumb. Toasted, pulled, or small 
well-baked breads are always to be preferred. 
Soft light breads are bad both for the teeth 
and the stomach. 

Crofitons are made from stale bread cut 
into shapes and dried and toasted in a mod- 
erate oven. The tiny squares are served with 
purées of beans, peas or tomatoes; the cres- 
cents, with marmite or vegetable soups; the 
large cubes, with consommé; the haif slices, 
with fish soups. 

Pulled bread is made from bread which has 
been thoroughly baked and cooled. Trim off 
the crust, and with two forks pull the loaf 
first into halves, then into quarters and then 
into eighths. Place these in a pan lined with 
paper; dry in a moderate oven until each 
piece is crisp at the centre, then brown 
quickly. The rough surface of the strips 
allows the heat to penetrate so thoroughly 
and evenly that nearly all the starch is dex- 
trinized. Pulled bread, covered with scalded 
milk, makes an excellent supper for children. 


ea 
tg breads and cakes require different 


heats from ordinary breads. Popovers 
are good or bad according to the baking. A 
child can mix them, but the baking must be 
correctly done. Cakes with butter require a 
cool oven from first tolast. Large cakes with- 
out butter must be gently baked; layer and 
small gem cakes, quickly and evenly baked. 
Fruit cakes are best steamed for three hours, 
and baked slowly, at 240° Fahrenheit, for one 
hour. This treatment softens the fruit, dark- 
ens the cake, and gives a much better flavor. 
Cakes containing molasses require a very 
slow oven, never above 240° Fahrenheit. 
Wafers and very thin cakes, as jumbles, 
sand tarts and apees, require a medium 
heat, about 260° Fahrenheit. Boston brown 
bread, oatmeal breads and other dark, moist, 
round loaves should be boiled for three hours; 
in fact, four hours is not too long. These 
mixtures being dense are slow to heat, 
and all starchy food must be thoroughly 
cooked, At serving-time bake at 280° for 
one hour. Baking-powder breads require 
a very quick oven — 300°. 
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HILE baking egg breads, soufflés, puff 
paste, or such cakes as sponge, angels’ 
food or sunshine cake, do not jar the stove, nor 
put in wood or coal, nor put large kettles of 
cold water over the fire. The air cells in all 
of these are most easily ruptured, and this, of 
course, makes heavy cakes. They fall some- 
times at once, but more frequently as soon as 
taken from the oven. 

The difficulty in baking comes from the fact 
that few housewives use thermometers or 
indicators. It makes little difference which 
of these two conveniences is used, as any 
intelligent housewife can adjust an indicator 
to meet the requirements of a thermometer. 
Guesswork is never sure. Large cakes 
require a slower fire than small or layer cakes 
made from the same mixture. If a layer cake 
is baked in a very slow oven it will probably 
run over the sides of the pan, spoiling the 
shape. If the oven is too hot it will bake 
quickly around the edge and puff up in the 
middle. For these reasons baking seems of 
greater importance than making. Small 
rolls, made after the fashion of Vienna rolls, 
are usually full light when put into the oven 
—hence, must be crusted well or they will 
lose their shape. Crofitons and toast if done 
in the oven must be dried previous to the 
toasting or the inside will be soggy. 

Jumbles should be formed with a pastry 
tube that they may be just a little thick in the 
centre; then in baking the edge will be a 
brown, shading lighter to the very centre. 

Many small cakes, such as meringues, 
kisses and macaroons, require drying rather 
than baking. They must be thoroughly crisp 
and a very low heat will sufficiently cook 
them. This is also true of the rolled wafers. 


Method Les 
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A Good Recipe for Jumbles 

EAT half a pound of butter to a cream; 

add gradually half a pound of powdered 
sugar. 
and stiff; add them to the butter and sugar; 
add two tablespoonfuls of orange juice and a 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Sift in slowly nine 
ounces of pastry flour; beat vigorously for ten 
minutes. Turn the mixture in a pastry-bag; 
press through a plain tube into cakes the size 
of asilver dollar. Bake in a moderate oven 
until the edges are a delicate brown. 


Popovers 

EAT two eggs without separating until 
well mixed; add half a pint of milk; 
mix, and pour slowly into half a pint of flour. 
Strain through a sieve, and pour into twelve 
hot, greased gem-pans. Bake in an oven at 
280° Fahrenheit for three-quarters of an hour. 
Serve warm as muffins, or with a liquid 
pudding-sauce as a dessert. If they fall 

they have not been baked long enough. 


Angels’ Food 


EAT the whites of eleven eggs until quite | 


light but not dry; add a level teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, and beat until very stiff 
and glossy. Add acupfulanda half of sifted 
granulated sugar; mix well with a wire egg- 
beater, and sift in slowly, mixing carefully 
but thoroughly, one cupful of pastry flour 








PREPARING PULLED BREAD 











that has been sifted five times; add a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, and turn at once into an 
ungreased Turk’s-head or tube tin cake-pan, 
and bake slowly for three-quarters of an hour 
—first at not over 240° Fahrenheit, then 
increase the heat to 280°. When done turn 
the pan upside down to draw the cake down 
and out. Do not disturb it: allow it to fall 
out without assistance. If it has been baked 
too fast it will stick tothe pan. If baked too 
slowly it will be coarse-grained and dry. 

A sunshine cake is made in the same 
way, with the addition of the yolks of four 
eggs beaten and added to the whites before 
adding the sugar. 

Pin-Wheels 

HESE are a quick cinnamon bun, and like 
the regular ones require most careful 
baking or the sugar between the rolls will 
melt, fall to the bottom of the pan, and burn. 
Add half a teaspoonful of salt and two round- 
ing teaspoonfuls of baking powder to one 
quart of flour; sift four times; rub in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Beat the eggs 
without separating until light; add one cup- 


ful of milk and then pour this gradually into | 


the flour, mixing all the while. Take out on 
a board, knead quickly, roll out in a ‘sheet 
half an inch thick, dust thickly with sugar, 








THE CUTTING OF CROUTONS 











sprinkle with currants, and lightly with cin- 
namon. Roll up and cut into buns. Stand 
in a greased round pudding-pan and bake at 
280° Fahrenheit with a light under-heat for 
twenty minutes. Place the buns so that they 
cannot touch each other when baking. 


Sponge Cake 


HIS requires more care than angels’ food; 

the mixture is more , liable to fall. 
Separate five eggs. Beat the yolks until 
creamy; add half a pound of powdered sugar, 
beat ten minutes; fold in carefully the whites 
beaten to a stiff froth; then stirin one cupful 
of pastry flour that has been sifted four times 
with a level teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Add the juice and grated yellow rind of a 
lemon, and turn at once into a square sponge- 
cake pan. Bake at a temperature of 240° 
Fahrenheit for ten minutes; increase the heat 
slowly to 260° for twenty minutes. Cool 
slightly in the pan, and then turn on a sieve. 
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Mrs. Rorer’s next Method Lesson, which will appear 
in the June issue of THE JOURNAL, will tell 


“How to Fry” 








Beat three eggs together until light | 
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NABISEO 
Sugar Wafers. 


Everybody loves 
Nabisco 

Sugar Wafers, 
Served as 

the finishing touch 
to a banquet 

or in company 
with a beverage, 
they charm you 
with their 
indescribable 
delicacy 

and delicious 
flavoring of 
Cherry, 
Chocolate, 
Vanilla, Lemon, 
Orange, 
Raspberry, 
Strawberry 

or Mint, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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ALL SAW ELL!” 

















THROUGHOUT THE LAND 


should ring the ‘‘All’s Well” in every household where this wonderful 
sanitary cleanser and disinfectant is used. What electricity is to gas, 
Lifebuoy Soap is to soaps. Lifebuoy is more than soap yet costs no 
more, only five cents the cake at all dealers. While it cleanses it also 
destroys the invisible germs of infectious disease; ordinary soaps do 
not. Why then not use Lifebuoy? It costs no more but does more. 


(Lifebuoy ) AN HONEST, UNDISGUISED SOAP, WHOSE OWN CLEAN, WHOLESOME ff Lifebuoy 
Soap SCENT INDICATES ITS TRUE ANTISEPTIC QUALITIES Soap 


An atmosphere of health prevails wherever Lifebuoy Soap is used. At all dealers 5 cents, or by C 
mail 2 cakes 10 cents. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illustrated Booklet Free. 
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LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED—NEW YORK OFFICES 





























KARPEN 
LEATHER 
FURNITURE 


STERLING BRAND 


Covered with best genuine leather 
made. Money back if not satisfac- 
tory. No other is so guaranteed. 
Look for the two trade-marks shown 
below. If not found, the leather is 
very likely to be cheap, trashy, split 
leather made only to look well— 
wears shabby quickly, cracks and 
peels. Ours never does. Don’t buy 
any leather furniture that does not 
bear these two trade-marks. Sold by 
leading dealers every where. 





Insist on see 


ing these 
trade-marks 
on 


all the 

Guaraniced leather uphol- 

Upholstered stered  furni 

Furniture ture you buy 
cHICcCAGO 


of dealers. 








Send to-day for our free booklet. It exposes 
the shams in leather furniture; shows over 100 
beautiful and correct Karpen designs and tells 
how and where they may be best used. 


S. Karpen & Bros. ™7?°"®!“*- Chicago 


largest Makers Fine Upholstered Furniture in the World, 
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If usetul articles are beautiful 
also they are a delight. Articles of 


Hawkes Cut Glass, 


useful or ornamental, always are artistic- 
ally perfect. “hey make wedding pres- 
ents not likely to be duplicated. f 


Every piece has trade-mark engraved upon 
it and intending purchasers should look for 
it, as no piece without itis genuine. Leading 
dealers everywhere sell Hawkes Cut Glass. HAWKES 





NEXT BEST THING 


TO VISITING 


rhe largest and most celebrated Glass and 
China Store in the World —the Great Present 
Store of the Metropolis —is to look through our 
expensively illustrated Catalogue, sent freely 
on request—a veritable missionary of Ceramic 

Art. 
ALSO, to all except the merely curious, the 
beautiful brochure, 
“Serving a Dinner,”’ by the famous expert 
OSCAR, of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Write for Catalogue— No. 13 G 
West 21st and West 22d Streets 
(NEAR 6TH AVENUE) 

NEW YORK 


. 


“BUV CHINA E GIASS PIGHT’” 
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Mrs. Sangster’s 
Heart to Heart Talks with Girls 











The Girl Who is a Sensitive Plant 
P SU PPOSE everybody knows the nature 
of the sensitive plant, its disposition to 
shrink away and shrivel up at the touch 
There are girls like this, 
so delicately adjusted that they are 
hardly fit for living in a world of rude contacts, where 
jut there is 
While the plant cannot help 
itself the girl can, and if she will but try she may 
overcome the weakness which after a while does not 
wait for a rebuff, being actually on the watch for 
slights, and apparently reveling in 


of a finger. 





people jostle one another every day. 
one great difference. 


its own dis 
l cannot exaggerate this statement. My 
dear sensitive plant of a girl, do you know that your 
family live in terror of hurting your feelings, that 
your friends dread you, and that you give us all the 


tresses. 


experience of skating over thin ice or walking ona 
rickety bridge? We never are quite sure that 
inadvertently we may not say the wrong thing, or 
omit what we ought to say, or forget a compliment, 
or stumble did not see. 
Really, dear child, you are not a very satisfactory 
companion. You 
If you had malaria, 
or the measles, we might send for the doctor, but 
where shall we find one to cure a malady which has 
its root in the spiritual nature? You must yourself 
recognize the need of treatment, and, asking God 
to help you, begin without delay to be another sort 
of girl. 


across some stone we 
Tears are too near your eyes. 
too often wear an injured air. 


For, uncomfortable as the morbid young 
woman may be to others, she must in the nature of 
things be more so to herself. 
re 

"TOA DEGREE, and rightly used, sensitiveness is 
It is 
like an ear for music, or a delicate finger-touch, or an 
appreciation of art. 
sible to the atmosphere about us is a misfortune. 
Nobody should be tactless. Rightly 
sensitive we feel with others, mentally and spiritu- 
ally; we are ready to put ourselves in the place of 
our neighbors, we understand things that are vital 
and beautiful without the aid of Only 
sensitive and therefore sympathetic natures can fully 
rejoice with the joyous and lament with the sor- 


a good quality and one to be cherished. 
To be obtuse, callous, insen- 


dense and 


speech, 


| rowful,and,as a rule, the more highly civilized and 


| clever thing you 


| 








cultivated people are, the quicker is their sensitive- 
ness and the more spontaneous their sympathy. 
Every fine quality has its defect, however, and the 
defect of an undue sensitiveness is morbidness. 
Never torture yourself by wondering if on this or 
the other occasion you made yourself appear ridic- 
ulous. If you wrote a foolish letter, let it go at 
that. If you made a silly speech, be comforted. 
People will not remember it long. If there was a 
might have said and did not, 
remind yourself that there are more days to come 
and other Don’t worry lest 
somewhere too early or stayed too late. 


chances. you went 
So that you 
keep your engagements punctiliously, minor con- 
siderations do not matter much. Never imagine 
that people discuss you when your back is turned. 
They do not. They are occupied with their own 
affairs. Be above noticing pin-pricks of neglect. 
People in general are very kind. They do not 
mean to be intrusive, officious or brusque. If they 
seem indifferent it is because they are busy or pre- 
occupied. Go anywhere carrying the sunlight in 
your face and music in your voice, and the moods 
of those you meet will be responsive to your own, 
eh 
EVER go about with an impression that you are 
a misunderstood and blighted being. Under- 
stand others first and they will understand you. 
Strive for a healthful and vigorous physical condi- 
tion. If one is nervous and therefore often irritated 
and exasperated by trifles, one is not well. Exercise, 
especially in the pure outdoor air, will do much to 
restore the lost poise and to build up perfect 
health. I recommend daily walks with an object in 
view as excellent tonics for my oversensitive girl. 
The mere object of gaining strength is a little too 
indefinite to be successful in inducing a girl to take 


regular walks. But one who goes to her business 


office may walk to and fro instead of taking a street 


car; and one who has no reason of that kind for 
venturing forth in all weathers may invent errands: 
she may carry a book or paper to a shut-in friend, 
she may do the household shopping or the family 
marketing. The important thing is to make the 
walk interesting and not dull. 

Mortifying as it may be toconfess it, vanity, pure 
and simple, is at the bottom of most of the undue 


| sensitiveness which provokes petty feeling, and sets 


us in the midst of briers and thorns. Vanity isa 
mean fault, without excuse, and it hides itself 
behind several masks, as self-respect, proper pride, 
or regard for one’s dignity. It is vanity, let it 
wear what name it please, and it is our duty to 
root it up as we would any other noxious weed. 
oe 
NE final word. When you must think about 
yourself, remember that you are God’s child. 
Your Father has you in His sight all the while. 
He watches over you night and day. Here you are 
in God’s world, to do your duty, not somebody’s else 
duty, but yours; not a duty across the globe, but 
right in your own home. Begir. by being cheerful. 


Ouestions of interest to girls will be answered on 
this page By Margaret E. Sangster, but inquirers 
must give their names and addresses. 
ents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envel- 
opes will be answered by mail, 


Correspond- 


Answers to Girls’ Questions 


BeRTHA. Your friend’s plan of spending the 
summer abroad and taking you as her companion 
with a small salary, and, of course, expenses paid, is 
a very pleasant one. I know girls who will envy 
you. Your part will be to make the trip enjoyable 
for her, to perform any little services she requires, 
and to be wholly at her disposal. She is at the 
head of the expedition: you will be expected to 
consider her preferences and smooth her path when 
you can. There is nothing menial in this. Do 
not ignore the fact that this is a business arrange- 
ment in which both of you have a part to fulfill. 


Louise T. 
view. 


I cannot comprehend your point of 
You are sure that your parents need you, yet 
are determined to leave them because you desire 
independence. Why not wait? Several years from 
now everything may change. At present remain 
with the dear father and mother, who are growing 
old and want their daughter at their side. 


CorRA. There is no disgrace attached to a broken 
engagement. If you and your fiancé are aware that 
you are incompatible, that you tire one another, 
the wise thing will be to sever the bond now. 

setter one pang to-day than a weary succession of 
dull and mistaken to-morrows after marriage. 


ANNA. You would not attempt to make a dress 
if you had never been taught dressmaking. Why 
be disappointed if you cannot succeed in author- 
ship? You have not learned the art. 


N.C. I cannot advise you to go to a strange 
city where you have only the hope of making your 
way in business, unless you have money enough to 
keep you for some weeks. A girl without money 
and without friends in a large town is in a posi- 
tion of peril. Stay at home until you can see your 
way more clearly. You can learn much if you can 
secure work on a country newspaper. 


MARGARET. Why are you so anxious to talk? 
Nobody should attempt conversation when she has 
nothing to say. For the present be a good listener. 


Eva. If you cannot dress a burn or tie up a cut 
finger without fainting at the sight of the blood or 
the wound you may as well study some other thing 
than nursing. The revulsion is physical, and it 
indicates your unfitness for this line of work. 


MAry. A daughter at home where one maid is 
kept should undertake the care of the living-room, 
dusting and arranging it every morning; should 
make her bed and attend to her own chamber, and 
possibly make the desserts. One maid, unless a 
family is very small indeed, cannot properly do all 
the work. 


MiriAM. Pouring tea at a reception or informal 
company is a gracious service which a young lady 
is often called upon to do. She takes the tea- 
table asa care from the mind of the hostess, and 
adds much to the pleasure of the occasion, 


NORA. Stranded by accident in a city where 
your pocket has been picked and you have missed 
connection with your train, go directly to the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and state your pre- 
dicament. You will find friends there who will 
know how to help you. If there is no Association 
in the place speak to a policeman and ask him to 
direct you to the house of a clergyman of your own 
denomination. 


Lorrie. Tamafraid your summer will not prove 
very restful if you undertake work in a boarding- 
house in the country. Such work is honorable and 
well paid, but it is too hard for a girl already tired 
out. You would be wise to drop one year from 
your college, rest this summer, and earn money in 
the autumn and winter for your final college year. 


IpA. To think before one speaks is so excellent 
a rule that if we should all adopt it lite would be 
more agreeable for most people. 


Rose M. Ten minutes a day for reading! The 
doctor allows no more on account of your eyes! 
Take up the history of your own country and read 
consecutively. Sixty minutes a week will help you 
to a good deal of information. 


JenNy. ‘That cross old Aunty, and every other 
cross old woman in the land, was once a light-hearted 
girl like you. She wouldn’t be cross now if she 
had minded her p’s and q’s better, and governed her 
conduct more carefully then. Every girl has in her 
the making of a sweet old lady, and you ought to 
be sorry for those who have been spoiled in the 
making. 


P.O. Your home, being ina hotel which in sum- 
mer is thronged with guests, affords you the oppor- 
tunity to see different and often interesting people. 

sut as you have duties in the housekeeping line 
your clothes should be simple. Most of the young 
women guests will wear shirtwaists and walking 
skirts except in the evening. For you to procure an 
expensive wardrobe would be very foolish. 


C.M. Asarule the marriage of first cousins is 
not desirable. But as you and your cousin have re- 
mained faithful to one another for fifteen years, and 
are beyond your first youth, and as neither will con- 
sent to marry any one else, yours is an exceptional 
case. But some States prohibit such marriages. 


Jutia K. Your mother is right. An exclusive 
friendship with another girl which makes you 
moody and unhappy should be given up. 


MILDRED. I never think it well to advise a girl 
to leave a profession in which she is making her 
way for one which is an experiment. There is 
drudgery in every profession. 


































Go-Basket 


CAN BE 
WHEELED or 
CARRIED 


A boon to Mother—a de- 
light to Baby. Takes the 
place of Carriage, Go-Cart, 
Jumper and High Chair. 
May be changed from one to 
the other in three seconds with- 
out removing Baby. Has rubber 
tired wheels, weighs only seven 
pounds, simple and perfect in 
construction. Easier to wheel, 
\ costs much less than Go-Cart 
4 of same quality, takes less 
room, is more stylish. 
Easier to carry Baby in 
Oriole Go-Basket than in 
arms. Can be held in lap 
without soiling clothes. 
With it Mama and Baby 
go visiting, travelling, 
ghopping, on street cars, eleva- 
tors, anywhere — both are com- 
fortable, and their clothes are 
always neat and clean. When 
carried the wheels are invisible. 
Used either way Baby is al- 
ways perfectly secure. Scien- 
tifically correct. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. 
BOOKLET FREE.—Tells how 
to secure an Oriole Go-Basket 
C.O.D. with privilege of ex 
amination. 


WITHROW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


77 Elm Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


SAVES HOSIERY 


NEVER SLIPS, TEARS 
NOR UNFASTENS 
Every Pair 
Warranted 


Gut 



























Sample 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


25¢ 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


If your Dealer does not sell you this 
Supporter he does not sell the Best 


Every Clasp has the name ¢ 
Stamped on the Metal Loop. Woes —— 











New Styles in Corliss Collars 


It is acknowledged that “Corliss” collars set the 
Style. We show this year a variety of exclusive 
shapes which are exceptionally attractive. Sold at 
leading stores and shops 2 for 25c. 

The Book of Styles contains drawings from life 
showing proper combination of collar, tie and waist 
and every recent collar. Sent FREE on request. 


Corliss, Coon & Co.,42 Broadway, Troy, N.Y. 
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Wedding Invitations 


Let us furnish them for you—100, $4.50; 50, $3.00. 
Envelopes included. Express prepaid. Samples free. 


J.& P. B. MYERS, 85 and 87 John 8t., New York. 


MILLINERY (High Class) 


MAISON NOUVELLE, 

308-310 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
| (2 Stores under Auditorium Hotel.) 
Chicago Agency, genuine ‘‘ Connelly’ and ¥ = 
“Croft’’ Turbans. Illustrated booklet — ¥ 
mailed free. The “ Maison Nouvelle” The “Henley” 
trimmed Sailor, Price $5.00, is marvelous Sailor. 
| value. Price $12.00 


A Wisconsin Man has de- 
s vised a neat little Stee/ Spring, 
“which set in the shoe heels, 
~ makes standing and walking 
on floors and pavements de- 
lightfully easy. Trial pair bymail, 

postpaid, only 35c. Address Dr. é. E. Swan, Beaver Dam, Wis. 





Can be had in 
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“Only a match starts the fire”’ 


Detroit Jewel 


GAS RANGES 


are made in the LargestStove Plant 
in the World. They know how. 


Why Buy Unknowns 
Detroit Jewels Cost No More! 


If you want to know all about 
cooking by gas, send for our 
free Booklet. Address Dept. 6. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
Detroit 
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“*TRIPLE-PLUS”’ 
Silver Plate Table Ware 


made by the 
Oneida Community, is 


Warranted for 25 Years 


It is better in wear and equal in appear 
ance and finish to Sterling Silver, but is 
sold at a much lower price 


Oneida Community Quality 


has for more than 50 years been recognized 
as the highest attainable quality pro 
duced in each of the several brands of 
the Society's manufactures. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet “*M."' 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Kenwood, N, Y. 








TRADE IBSO mark 
RWALLACE* 


SIVVER- n 
PUATE -- y 
THAT LOOKS @ 
AND WEARS | 
LIKE 
STERLING 
SILVER 


YT wt Sf 


All we ask is that you 
should compare 


“1835 R.WALLACE”’ 


Silver Plated Ware with any 
other make. We know from 
experience which silver you 
will buy to make your table 
Have you seen our richly illustrated 


beautifil 
book, ‘* How to Set the Table,’ by a well-known 


tuthority? 60,000 women have sent for it in the 
last 6 months. A copy will be sent prepaid to you 
on receipt of 10c. postage. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. C0. 
Dept.E WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


The “R. W. & S."' stamp on sterling 


a guarantee of excellence. 


silver i 














““SAPOLIN ” VARNISH STAINS | 


Successfully Applied by the Most Inexperienced 


Ready for use. Beautiful, trans- 
Parent, brilliant finish. Giv es to 
ordinary wood the appearance of 
either Mi ahogany, Walnut, Cher- 
ry, Light Oak, Dark Oak, Rose 
wood, EI ONY ; ‘also Forest Green, 
Delft’ Blue and Clear. Shows 


no brush-marks, Colors and var 
nishes at the same time. For 
Tables, Ch; airs, Floors, Stair- 
ways, Halls, etc., and woodwork 
of ‘all kinds. At all first class 
Paint and hardware stores. Send 
for Illu trated Booklet on home 





deccratine 


GEESTENDORFER BROTHERS, 43-V Park Place, NewYork City 

















UDGING by the anxiety manifested by my 
correspondents for information concerning 
the etiquette of the table, there is perhaps 
little reason for emphasizing the fact that 
it is the place above all others where good 
or ill breeding reveals itself. 

Gentlefolk are probably unconscious of 
conforming to any special standard—habit has 
become automatic—but any lapse from conven 
tional usage is perceived as quickly as a trained ear 
recognizes a false note in music. 

Those who are not accustomed to observe all the 
little niceties every day at the home table will never 
become so adept as to defy criticism when at the 
tables of others. 


T A DINNER to which guests are invited the 

men always help to seat the women before tak- 

ing their own places, and at the family table it is a 

pretty courtesy — sometimes shown to the mother if 
to no other. 

The body is held about six inches from the table, 
and one should never rest on the back of the chair 
while eating. The napkin is laid upon the lap— 
half unfolded. The women remove their gloves 
and place them in their laps — not on the table nor 
in a wine-glass. They speak first to their escort, 
and as soon as opportunity serves a few remarks 
should be addressed to the other neighbor. It does 
not matter whether or not there has been a formal 
introduction. 


NE may begin to eat as soon as those near one 
have been served. The oysters are eaten 
with the smallest fork. Soup is taken noiselessly 
from the side of the spoon, and to tip the plate in 
either direction betrays too good an 
Olives may be taken in the fingers, 
means is provided. 


appetite. 
if no better 


NE refuses wine by merely a gesture of dissent 
with the hand. ‘To reverse the glass is pro- 
vincial. 

Bread is broken, not cut, and conveyed to the 
mouth in small pieces. Fish is eaten with the fork, 
held in the right hand with the aid only of a bit of 
bread, unless silver fish-knives are provided. 

Entrées are eaten with the fork only, and when, 
for the roast or game, a knife is used, the fork is 
held in the left hand, tines turned downward — and 
the right relaxes its grasp of the knife as the fork is 
raised to the lips. 

Salad is always eaten with a fork. Even with 
lettuce the leaves may be folded into convenient 
size. 

Ices are eaten with a fork or a spoon. These 
should never be auxiliaries. Fruit is cut into small 
pieces and eaten from the hand, or with a fork, 
never bitten. Bonbons are taken in the fingers and 
are served when the finger-bowls are accessible. 


T A LOOK from the hostess the women rise, let- 
ting their napkins fall to the floor, or placing 
them unfolded at their places. The men remain 
standing as the ladies pass from the room, the one 
nearest the door holding the portiére aside. Or all 
proceed together to the drawing-room, the men then 


| excusing themselves to enjoy their cigars in each 


other’s society. The coffee is usually served in the 
drawing-room. In France and in America we do 
not hesitate to sip coffee or tea from the spoon, but 
in England it is considered inelegant to do so. 


HEN refusing anything at table one merely 
says ‘‘ thank you’’ to the servant and turns 
away. ‘The knife and fork laid side by side on the 
plate is the indication that one has finished. 
If health and appetite permit, it is polite to take 
a little of everything lest one appear to criticise a too 
ample provision. 


UT it is at the family table that we are frankly 

ourselves and where manners are the exponents 

of disposition. Why should not the same courtesy 

and effort to please be exercised among those whom 

we love and upon whose affecti8n our happiness so 

largely depends as in the households where we are 
visitors ? 


A CARVER who thinks of himself in the distri- 

bution, and those who help themselves over 
bountifully to some dainty, expose themselves to 
the contempt of those who remark it, but selfishness 
is also shown in demanding special service, unmind 
ful that others are waiting. 


NE of my correspondents writes: ‘* There is 
some one whom I love dearly, who is far above 
me in knowledge of everything, with whom there is 
no fault to find except in such things as drinking 
from a cup with the spoon in it, using a toothpick 
without the slightest effort at concealment, and 
making the most dreadful sounds in otherwise 
cleansing the teeth, pointing at what is wanted, let- 
ting the knife and fork rest with their tips upon the 
plate, the handles on the table, masticating audibly, 
taking large mouthfuls, holding the fork in the left 
hand while loading it with food with the knife, 
scraping the plate for the last drop or crumb of a 
favorite dish, stirring tea or coffee noisily. Why 
should one take over-large mouthfuls when one’s 
strength is equal to the exertion of reénforcing the 
supply often? Why may not an intelligent person 
also learn proper table manners ?”’ 
Echo answers ‘*‘ Why ?’’ 


—————¢ 


‘* Suppose we ask The Lady from Philadelphia 
what is best to be done.” 


—The Peterkin Papers 


Questions will be answered on this page every month. 
Inquirers 
Correspondents wishing answers by mat should 
inclose addressed stamped envelopes. 


must give their names and addresses. 


Ke 


(}* COURSE, one does not require to be told that 

one must not talk while masticating, but it is 
equally bad form to chew while serving one’s self 
or others. Repose of manner is an evidence of good 
breeding, and the restlessness that finds vent in 


toying with the table furnishings, drawing on the | 


tablecloth with a spoon, and crumbling the bread 
into pellets, is much to be condemned. 

When one passes one’s plate the knife and fork 
should be left upon it, side by side. 


O DUCK the head to meet glass, cup or spoon, 

while the arm rests on the table, and to lean 

the elbows on the table, are forms of laziness that 

are popular but very bad form, and to convey food 

to the mouth on a knife leads others to wish piously 
that the offender may cut himself. 

A fork is always preferred to a spoon where the 
character of the food permits its use. 

In spreading bread it is equally awkward to lay 
it on the table or on the hand. ‘The bread should 
be rested on the plate, supported by the fingers of 
the left hand. One may drink bouillon from the 
cup or use a spoon. Cheese is cut with a knife — 
preferably a silver one —and a morsel placed on 
a cracker or apiece of bread to be conveyed to the 
mouth, 


SPARAGUS may be taken up in the fingers when 
the stalks are large and hardy, dipped in the 

sauce and bitten off — otherwise the points should 
be cut off, eaten separately and the butts held by a 
fork to the mouth. When the stems are slender 
the efforts to eat it held in the fingers reminds 
one of the Italian peasants eating macaroni. 

When drinking from a cup the spoon is re- 
moved and the cup held directly over the saucer. 

To sop up gravy or sauce with a bit of bread, to 
pile one thing upon another on the fork so as to 
eat meat and vegetables at the same moment, to 
crumble bread into one’s soup, are breaches of the 
prevailing rules of table etiquette. 

One should endeavor to keep one’s plate in as 
orderly a condition as circumstances will allow. 


DUNCTUALITY at meals should be felt to be 
4 an obligation, and all faultfinding and unpleas- 
ant comment reserved for another time. There 
should be a sincere determination to make our 
mealtimes a pleasure to all, and so lay up cheery 
memories of family life and make home the dearer. 
Surely it is not too much to ask that the young folk 
should use the same courteous consideration there 
that makes them pleasant guests elsewhere, 

ND now a word about entertainments. As 

people’s minds are at present filled with plans 
for their Hitting either for the sake of climate or 
change, a game of timely interest might be ‘‘A Trip 
Around the World.’’ Each player is provided with 
a small red-covered blank-book, to recall Baedeker’s 
famous guides, and should write therein on numbered 
lines what countries or places the different objects 
scattered about the room are intended to represent. 

A cup of tea may suggest China; a paper fan, 
Japan. An orange may stand for Florida; maca- 
roni, for Italy; a cigar, for Havana; a toy tambou- 
rine with red and yellow ribbons, for Spain, etc. 

The prize for the successful guesser might bea 
framed photograph or etching of some foreign 
scene, or an entertaining book of travels. 

The supper is served from a high table made to 
resemble a counter at a railway station — piles of 
sandwiches under glass covers, pyramids of fruit, 
etc. Friends, not servants, standing behind the 
counter serve the guests, filling their orders with 
businesslike assiduity. 


AeOTeeE traveling game. The players sit in 
a row and No. 1 mentions the 
place beginning with the letter A 


name of some 


, to which he is 


going, and asks of his neighbor what he shall do | 


there. No.2 must answer in words beginning with 
an A, and in turn name a city beginning with the 
letter B, asking what shall be his occupation there. 
The answer must be 
words begin with B, For instance: 

‘* Tam going to Athens. What shall I do there ?”’ 

** Ardently admire Acropolis. My journey takes 
me to Boston. What shall I do there ?’’ 

“Bolt baked beans. 
What may I do there ?’’ 

** Catch cold in cathedral. 
What there ?”’ 

** Drink distilled ‘dew’ daily. I am to 
Edinburgh. What shall I do there ?”’ 

** Enjoy everything. I am 
What may I do there ?”’ 

** Feast famously. 
is there to do there ?”’ 

‘*Gather golden grapes. My journey 
to Hawaii. What shall I do there ?’’ 

‘*Hasten homeward hurriedly. Iam bound for 


given so that the principal 
and so on, 


I am en route for Cologne. 
Iam going to Dublin. 
visit 
bound for France. 
What 


I shall visit Granada. 


takes me 


India. What there ?’’ 

‘* Indulge in idleness. Iamoff for Japan. What 
there?” 

** Just jaunt joyously. I goto Killarney. What 


is there to do there?” 
** Kiss Kate Kearney. 
What shall I do there ?’’ 
** Live like alord. I’m off to Milan. 
there to do?’’ 
** Mount many monuments,’’ etc., etc. 
A prize may be given to the one whose answers 
are the readiest. 


I am going to London. 


What is 
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An exquisite cut 
glass creation for 
short stem flow- 
ers, designed from 
the newest French 
model, A perfect 
gem, five inches 
high. Deep, rich 
cutting. Exceed- 
ingly dainty table 
decoration, This 
vase cannot be 
purchased from any 
dealer for less than 
$5.00, but to intro- 
duce Liberty Cut 
Glass in the home of 
every reader of THE 
Journal, it will be 
delivered, charges pre- 
paid, to any address in 
the United States for $1.50. 


Over 6000 pieces of the sugar and cream set 
which we offer for $3.75 have already been sold 


4 P| Glass Direct from the Works 
y id Save at Least 40 Per Cent. 


Illustrated catalogue “A” contains description of many 
beautiful pieces in rich cut glass at wholesale prices. 


Liberty Cut Glass Works 


EGG HARBOR CITY, N, J. 
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BEAUTIFUL! HIGH GRADE! 
LOW PRICED! 


Our mantels have 
for years been sold 
to discriminating 
buyers in every 
State and Territory 
of the U. S., as well 
as many foreign 
countries. Pioneers 
in selling from fac- 
tory to consumer, 
at lowest possible 
prices for strictly 
dependable high- 
grade mantels. All 
styles, large or 
small, are of 


| x, KING QUALITY 


FREE — Our book- 
let, “#Fwidence,” 
sent on request. 
Large 64-page cata- 
logue (10 x 14in.), 
handsomely illus 
trated, sent for 10c. 
to pay postage 
King Mantel Co. 
629 Gay 8t. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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STERLING SILVER SPOONS 
AND FORKS BY MAIL 


Twenty-eight complete patterns are 


Our Year Book for 1903 


May we send you a copy? 


shown in 


It offers many suggestions for wedding gifts in 
sterling silver, artistic in design, unexcelled in 
workmanship, and moderate in price. We pre 
pay transportation and guarantee safe delivery 


DANIEL LOW & COMPANY 
227 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 


Largest Dealers in the United States in Solid Gold 
and Sterling Silver by Mail. Established in 1867. 


SAVINGS 
A% T 


DEPOSITS 


Trust and other funds bear 4 per cent. 
interest, compounded semi-annually, 
in the Savings Department of 


Pittsburg Trust Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Write for Booklet No. 3. 























CAPITAL, SUR US AND PROFITS 


$ 6, 000, 000.00 
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The pleasure of automobiling is en- 
hanced by the delightful days of 
spring. The perfect simplicity of 
the Oldsmobile leaves 


** Nothing to Watch but 
the Road ’’ 

Its working mechanism is so easy to 
understand that every mem- 
ber of the family can drive 
this practical machine. 


Mechanical ingenuity has done 
away with all complications and 
progressive ideas in construction main- 
tain the premier position of the Olds- 
mobile. It is built to run and does it. 


Price $650.00 


Oldsmobile selling agencies are established 
in all the principal cities of the world. 
Call on your local agent or write for 

illustrated book to 


DEPARTMENT 49 


Olds Motor Works 
Detroit, Mich. 
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One pair of these rubber heels 
will outwear two pairs of 
leather heels, and give ten 
times more comfort. ‘They 
are the heels of health, the 
kind that last, and the only 
heels made of brand new rub- 
ber. ‘hey save the back, 
save the nerves, save the 
wearer, and make walking a 
delight. Every lady should 
wear them. Price, 35 cents 
and a trifle for attaching. 


All Dealers or the Makers, 
O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CO, 
LOWELL, MASS. 








ubber Héels 








is not only the best soap for 
toilet and bath but also for 
shaving. 





Pears was the in- 


ventor of shaving-stick soap. 


Established over too years. 











tadiline “DON” 
Pure Rubber Heels 


We Guarantee Our “DON” 
Bright Colt Shoe to outwear 
patent leather shoes of any 
make regardless of name 
or price, and not 
to break through 
with reasonable 
wear until after 
first sole wears 
out. 





Union Made. 
From yo 2 
To Your Feet 


Greatest Leather Ever Known 


Sent to any address in the world upon receipt of $3.00, 
registered letter or money-order, or C. O. D., with privilege 
of examination. (For 25 cts. extra we prep ay express.) 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Smart Agents wanted in every town. Liberal Commission. 


Buy a pair and become our agent in your vic wad before some 
one else does. Send for Agent’s Circular 


DON SHOE CoO., Factory L, Brockton, Mass. 


| of exercise. 
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HE nails should be cared for every day. If 
you follow this practice it will take but 
a few minutes at any one time. Soak 
your nails in warm water in which there 
is a little tincture of benzoin or aro- 

matic vinegar. Lather them well with soap and 

then file the ends to the same shape as the little 
half moon at the base. Trim off all rough edges. 

Press the skin away from the half moon so that it 

will show distinctly. 





This ought to be done with 


| the towel every time you wash your hands. Do 


not use a nail-file for this purpose, but an orange- 
wood stick. After the nails are shaped by this 
treatment at both ends polish them with a chamois 
polisher, being careful not to heat them by too 
brisk rubbing. Before polishing you may rub a 
little vaseline or olive oil on them, with a little nail 
powder dusted over. ‘This will give a higher polish 
which will last longer than the simple friction with 
the chamois. Be careful to wash the powder all off. 
The finishing touch is given by rubbing with a plain 
chamois. 


The “ Nagging” Girl 

My friends tell me that the habit of ‘‘ nagging ”’ 
is growing on me. Howcan I stopit? I havea 
dread of the habit. CARRIE P, 

Well you may. You will often find that the girl 
who nags or finds fault continually is tired out 
nervously. When you notice that this mood is 
upon you a little reflection will generally make the 
cause clear. Vary the routine of your day, what- 
ever it may be. I knowa girl who tries never to 
do the same thing in the same way two successive 
times. If she has a certain daily walk to take she 
goes by different routes on different days. There 
are many expedients which will add the spice of 
variety if we only hunt carefully enough for them. 


How to Relieve a Soft Corn 

I have been much troubled lately with a soft corn 
between my toes. What can you suggest to relieve 
it? c's. 

The great secret of its cure is to keep all pressure 
from it. To do this, separate the toes with a disk 
of chamois or white kid, cut with a hole in the 
centre, 


To Reduce Flesh 


How can I reduce my flesh? I ama young girl. 
R. N. 
Vigorous exercise of some kind every day will 
greatly assist you. Try playing golf this spring. 
The diet for obesity has been mentioned here 
several] times. 


To Develop the Arms 

My arms are very small. Is there anything that 
will make them large and round ? M. C 

Train both of your arms in the game of tennis 
and you will soon notice the improvement you 
desire. 


Some Helpful 


OST girls do not drink enough water. Believ- 
M ing that it is harmful to drink a great deal 
of fluid with the meals they forget the 
necessity for it between meals. Thus enough is 


not taken to dissolve and eliminate the waste 
matters in the body. 


The thin girl must sleep as many hours as possi- 
ble. She must not worry. And she must live in 
the open air and sunshine just as much as she can 
every day. 


Study your own physical make-up and then 
develop the weak parts, while at the same time 
you keep up the exercises for the whole body in 
general, 


Be careful not to let any physical fault get a start. 
Prevention is so much more valuable than cure. 
And if you cultivate a keen eye for your own imper- 
fections it will not be difficult to overcome them at 
the start. 


Do not be afraid of keeping your skin too clean. 
When it is covered and clogged with its own waste 
matter the body is put into just the condition for 
contracting diseases and absorbing any injurious 
vapors that may be hovering about in the air. 
Thus the body when unclean is robbed of one of 
its methods of defense. 


When the muscles are exerted the body demands 
an increase of both solid and fluid food, but the 
solid is more necessary than the fluid if the exer- 
tion be kept up for some time. 


The principal factor in producing obesity is lack 
Activity must replace sedentary habits 
in the girl who is growing too stout. 


Do not neglect to carry yourself well. Do not 
bend over at the waist. Hold your head straight 
and erect. It will increase both your own self- 
respect and produce a better impression on all 


about you. 


Your voice may be cultivated till it will of itself 
attract friends to you. Train yourself to notice 
pleasant voices and then modulate your own and see 
that it always gives out its best tones. Control of 
the voice will have great influence over your dispo- 
sition. Be careful that your voice is never harsh 
nor whining. 


cement 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions will be answered on this page every month, 
but inquirers must give their names and addresses, 
Correspondents wishing answers by mail should 
inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


Lotion for Blackheads 


Some time last year I saw in THE JOURNAL the | 


formula for a lotion for blackheads. The results 
of its use were excellent. I have lost the direc- 
tions, and ask that they may be repeated. 
ALICE M. 

A good lotion for blackheads is carbonate of 
magnesia and zinc oxide, each one dram; rose- 
water, four ounces. Shake and mop on the spots, 
and later the bulk of the “ worm,” which is the 
thickened contents of a tiny oil tube in the skin, may 
be gently pressed out after the face is steamed or 
softened with hot water, and a reliable cold cream 
applied. But be careful how you press these points. 
Do not bruise your face by using the finger-nail or 
the round end of a watch-key, for the harm you 
may do in this way may take days to remedy. 
Sometimes, too, scratching or bruising leaves a dis- 
colored spot. But take a soft handkerchief and 


fold it several times loosely so that it will forma | 


pad under each thumb-ball; then gently force out 
the ‘‘worm.’’ This you should do at night as 
there will generally be a little redness after the 
squeezing. 


A Good Hair Tonic 

Kindly repeat the prescription for the hair tonic 
that was given some months ago. My hair is fall- 
ing out at an alarming rate. ELLA M. 

The following is probably what you wish, as it is 
beneficial for falling hair. Resorcin, one-sixth of a 
drachm; castor oil, twelve drachms; spirits of wine, 
five ounces; balsam of Peru, eight grains. This isto 
be shaken and applied to the scalp every other day. 


A Way to Wash the Hair 

I have read of so many ways to wash the hair 
that Iam confused. Kindly give directions. 

JESSIE. 

The following is a good method: First rub tinc- 
ture of green soap thorouglily into the scalp with the 
finger-tips, being careful not to scratch with the 
nails. Adda little hot water to make a good lather. 
White Castile is a good soap to use and should be 
rubbed on after the green soap. If your hair is oily 
you may use a few drops of ammonia. More is apt 
to dry and crack the hair. Instead of this you may 
use a teaspoonful of soda to the first basin of water. 
The rinsing should be careful and thorough. Use 
several waters till the last one is perfectly clear. 
Dry thoroughly with warm towels. 


To Develop the Neck 

How can I develop my neck and fill out the hol- 
lows? Jerusny D. W. 

The quickest way to accomplish good results in 
this direction is to inhale deeply and force the 
breath against the throat, holding it for ten or 
twenty seconds. As you inhale rise on your toes; 
as you exhale drop on your heels. It is well to 
stand before a mirror while practicing this to see 
that the breath fills out every hollow. 


Little Hints 


Food is warmed and macerated in the stomach, so 
that the small intestine is relieved of much of this 
preparatory work. 


You cannot be graceful unless every part of your 
body enjoys perfect freedom of action. 


The warmth of clothing is dependent to a certain 
extent upon its color. 


No indoor exercise can take the place of activity 
in the open air. Soap that contains much oil is 
best for use. The cheap soaps are strong with 
alkali and will ruin the finest skin. 


The skin is of the greatest value in eliminating 
impurities from the body and therefore should be 
kept in perfect condition. 


If the top of a shoe does not allow the toes to 
spread forward and outward they will have to turn 
up. It is easy towee how painful this will be in 
playing games, or in walking down hill, or in deep 
bending, or in jumping down from any height. 


Physical training strengthens the muscles and 
makes them less liable to fatigue. It also develops 
a sense of strength and self-confidence. 


To remove stains and grime from the hands use a 
little lemon juice or pumice-stone. 


Never use any metal instrument about the teeth 
or you will run the risk of injuring the enamel. 
Never bite threads nor crack nuts with the teeth. 


Mutton tallow is very good for the hands. A few 
drops of camphor in it have a healing effect. 


Rest is fully as important for the thin girl as 
diet. Relieve all tension by closing the eyes and 
banishing all thought for short intervals. 


An unpleasant taste in the mouth is a sure sign 
of some disturbance and of an impure breath. 


Never neglect your hands, and especially your 
nails. Keep both scrupulously neat. 


The stout girl must gain control over her waist 
and abdominal muscles. 
correctly. 


Drink water early in the morning and late at 
night. Fruit is, however, a good substitute for the 
early morning drink. 








She must sit and stand | 


BOYS AND GIRLS between the 
ages of two and twelve need sucha 
waist as the E-Z. It yields and 
stretches with every motion. It 
does not, cannot bind, for the bands 
to which the buttons are attached 
give lengthwise,as well as sidewise, 
and are of the same soft, durable, 
yielding fabric as the waist itself. 
Avoid waists having stiff, unstretch- 
able bands. ‘The buttons on E-Z 
Waists are put on to stay and stay 
where they are put. Made in two 
styles —for Boys and for Girls, 
Your dealer should keep the E-Z Waist. 
If not, send 25 cents for sample, giving 
age and stating whether the child is a boy 
or girl, CATALOG FREE. 
THE E-Z WAIST COMPANY 

104 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 








F.P. 
CORSETS 


America’s Favorite 


The F. P. 
Corsets are 
the most sat- 
isfactory for 
the reason 
that only the 
very best 
materials and 
workmanship 
are employed 
in their 
construction. 
The shape 
and fit are per- 
fect. Our 
guarantee 
goes with 
every pair of 
F. P. Corsets. 
Lf not for sale at your 
dealers, we will send | 
you, mail free, a pair \| 4 
on receipt of price. 








F. P. Style 549, hose supporters attached, $1.00 
“ “ 673, “ “ 1. 50 
” = 75, 2.50 

BIRDSEY & SOMERS, Makers 

349 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The Anthony Ventilating 


Dress Shield 


Covered with a Porous-Mesh Ventilating cloth, 
which not only absorbs quickly but dries quickly, 
and evaporates all moisture and odor. 
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The softest, lightest and whitest washable shield 
made. Interlined with a waterproof colorless 
tissue (not rubber), absolutely odorless. 
SPECIAL OFFER: If your dealer does 
not sell The Anthony Ventilating 
ields, send us his name, and we will 
send you a pair prepaid on approval. If 
you like them better than any others you 
ever wore, then send us the price. No. 2, 
30c; No.3, 35c; No. 4, 40c; No. 5, 45c. 
Every pair guaranteed. /Vrite to-day. 
Our new booklet, ‘Clean Shields,’ mailed Sree. 
THE ANTHONY MFG. CoO., Ltd. 
Formerly of Chicago. Dept. L, Battle Creek, Mich. 





















To introduce unique Nowe/ties in Leather, 
we will send to any address a leather wr 
bag, in newest design, with your mon 
gram burnt on, for 

5 Cents, Postpaid 
Made of ooze calf. Give monograin and 
state color, dark tan or grey. ery 
s thing in leather. Send for catalogue. 


G. HARRY MERCHANT 











@ vept.C, Boardwalk, Atlantic vity, N. J. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1903 


A Hardwood Floor 


think of Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax. It is recognized 
everywhere as the World’s 
Standard Floor Polish. 

Your hardwood floors can 
be kept in perfect condition 
with less exertion and 
worry with our Wax than 
with any other. 

Ask your dealer and in- 
sist on having 


Johnson's 
Prepared Wax 


SPECIAL—Send us the 
name of your paint or drug 
dealer who does not handle 
our Wax and we will for- 
ward you, free of cost, one 
can of wax (retail value 30 
cents) sufficient to finish 
one small floor. 


SENT GRATIS 


Valuable booklet, ‘The 
Proper Treatment for Hard- 
wood Floors.”” If interested 
in hardwood floors ask for 
catalog showing new de- 
signs. 

Any good carpenter can 

lay our hardwood floors 

over old floors. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON 
RACINE, WIS. 
“The Hardwood Floor Authorities.” 





Cocoanut Cream Caramels 
Chop 10c. package Dunham's Cocoanut 
fine. Dissolve 1]b. sugar in 44 cup water. 
Boil until you can roll into a little ball 
after dropping in ice water. Stand 
moment, add teaspoonful vanilla and 
the cocoanut. Make into squares. 


is prepared by ¢ 

short process and packed 

while freshin atriple cover 

moisture proof package. 

Its delicate flavor, thus 
retained, makes candy delicious. These trade- 
marks on every package. ‘‘ Dainty Desserts,”’ 
a booklet of beautifully illustrated receipts mailed 

x for a postal with your name and address. 


\ Dunham Mfg. Co., 400 N. Main St., St. Louis 

















‘ THE SAVIN 
ICE PAD 


(TRADE-MARK) 
SROEDN makes the iceman MAD! 
I and the housekeeper GLAD! 
by saving 15 to 33 \%y per cent. 
yy, of the Ice Bill! 
7, p Send for little book of explanation 


SAVIN ICE PAD CO. 
1023 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia 



















Ch California, Washington, Oregon, Colo- 
eap a es — We secure reduced rates on house- 

aera: - : 1old goods of intending settlers to 
the above States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 


_RANS-OONTINENTAL FREIGHT (0,, B 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


PAINTINGS WANTED—paintings by | 
ae Martin, Inness, Wyant, Blake- 
ck and other American masters. 
? .,, ZEORGE H. AINSLIE 
Fuller Building, Fifth Ave. and 23d St., New York 





The Woman with No Servant 











MONG the bulletins published by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture there are many that if read 
carefully would be of great value to 
the housekeeper. The greater number 

of these bulletins may be had for the asking; a few 

cost from five to twenty-five cents each. For the 
free bulletins write to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. For the bulletins 
to which a price is affixed write to Superintendent 

of Documents, Union Building, Washington, D.C. 

I have selected the following list as having special 

value for the housekeeper: Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 

34, 74, 85, 93, 112, 128, 142. Bulletin No. 67 costs 

five cents; address Office of Experiment Station, 

Washington, D. C. Bulletin No. 4, ‘* Principal 
Household Insects of the United States ’’; address 
Division of Entomology, Washington, D. C. 

The College of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, publishes a course of reading- 
lessons for farmers’ wives, from November to 
March, Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, Editor. 
These publications are interesting and instructive. 
They are provided for by the State of New York, 
and are free to women living in the State. People 
outside of the State can purchase these lessons from 
the printer, J. fF. Humphrey, Geneva, New York. 

Here are a few books which would be invaluable: 
‘*The Cost of Living,’’ by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards; 
‘The Story of the Bacteria,’’ by T. Mitchell 
Prudden; and ‘‘The Story of Germ Life,’’ by H. 
W. Conn, are small books, clear and simple, and 
as fascinating as fairy-tales. Mr. Conn is at present 
preparing a book on Household Bacteriology, 
which will be published in the fall, and every house- 
keeper should have a copy. The book is based on 
a course of lectures he gave last year at the Summer 
School. I can testify to their simplicity, clearness 
and value. 

Of cookery-books there are legions. Be sure to 
get one by some author who has had practical ex- 
perience, rather than one which has merely been 
attractively compiled. At any library or news- 
stand you can look over and choose such household 
magazines as are best suited to your needs. 





To Polish a Dining-Room Table 

** My dining-room table is marred by white spots 
made by hot dishes, and in places the under-cloth 
has stuck to the table, leaving patches of lint. 
How can I restore the polish and keep the table in 
good condition? Is thereany under-cloth that is a 
better protection against heat than felt or double 
Canton flannel ?”’ PARTICULAR. 


Although I have repeatedly given directions for 
removing the stains from, and polishing, the dining- 
table, I continue to receive many letters similar to 
yours, so I repeat once more the direction for this 
work: Get a pint of linseed oil, a pint of paraffine 
oil, half a pound of finely powdered rottenstone 
and a pint of turpentine. These materials will last 
you a year or more for your table or other furniture 
which requires special polishing. Have a couple 
of pieces of an old felt hat, some pieces of cheese- 
cloth, and a large piece of well-worn, soft linen; 
or, instead of the linen, a piece of chamois. Pour 
linseed oil on the marred places, then sprinkle with 
the powdered rottenstone; rub with the piece ot 
felt. Let the movement be light, quick and cir- 
cular. Be careful not to use pressure enough to cut 
the varnish. Rub until the surface of the wood 
becomes hot. Be careful not to let the rottenstone 
become dry, as it then would scratch the finish. 
Add oil from time to time, and if needs be, rotten- 
stone. When the table is sufficiently polished wipe 
clean with a piece of cheesecloth. Then dampen a 
piece of cheesecloth with an equal mixture of tur- 
pentine and paraffine oil; rub the table well with 
this, and let it stand for several hours; then polish 
with chamois or old linen. In polishing furniture 
you can use a great deal of pressure. Get an 
asbestos cover for your table. 


**House Nerves” 

‘‘ When I get through with my housework I am 
so tired, nervous and depressed that I do not feel 
equal to going out, even when I have a few hours 
free. Whatcan Ido to overcome this condition ?”’ 

DESPONDENT. 


The condition you describe is quite common 
among women who do not allow themselves to have 
any interests outside the home, and is aptly termed 
‘* house nerves.’’ What you want to dois to be 
interested in some outside matters, something which 
will, for the time being, so interest you that house- 
hold routine may be forgotten for, at least, an hour 
or two each day. Get out among your friends; 
make little trips to see the shops, or interesting 
spots in town or country; join some social organi- 
zation; have some magazines or bright, short 
stories, and read one of these when you are resting. 
If you follow these suggestions you will find your 
mental and physical condition greatly improved. 


Loosened Handles in Knives 

‘¢In using my knives the blades turn; how can I 
correct this? The handles are celluloid, the blades 
steel.” ee 

If knives are allowed to lie in hot water the 
cement that joins the handle and blade is softened 
and loosened; evidently this is what has happened 
to your knives. Your best plan will be to send 
the knives to a cutler’s and have them reset. In 


| the future do not allow the handles to go inio the 
| water. 


=> 


By Maria Parloa 


Household questions will be answered on this page, 
but inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing replies by mail should 
inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


Clear-Starching Thin Muslins 

** When clear-starching thin muslins, which gives 
the better result, raw or boiled starch ?’’ 

Bs Ue es 

You will find boiled starch the more satisfactory. 
Thorough boiling makes the starch nearly transpar- 
ent. The hot iron passing over the raw starched 
article partially cooks the starch, but not enough to 
clear it. Starch your sheer muslins in the follow- 
ing manner: Mix together two tablespoonfuls of 
starch and four of cold water. Add one quart of 
boiling water, stirring all the time. Boil for fifteen 
minutes; add a small piece of paraffine wax. Cool 
and strain. Work the dried articles through the 
starch and pass through the wringer; dry them, 
then dip in boiling water and pass through the 
wringer again. They are now ready to iron. 
Table in the Hall 

** Is a table required in the hall? ’’ Cc. c. 

Yes, there should be a table on which gentlemen 
can place their hats when calling. The card- 
receiver may be kept on this table. 


Clothes-Lines and How to Treat Them 
** Does it injure a clothes-line to draw it very 
tight if you do not leave it out in the rain? What 
kinds of clothes-lines would you advise ?”’ 
MARTHA. 


Much depends upon where you use your lines. 
If they are put up in a yard you cannot draw them 
too tight, for when the clothes are on they sag, and 
generally require clothes-poles to raise them. Such 
lines should be taken in as soon as the clothes are 
removed. Have a reel on which to wind the line, 
and place in a bag to protect from dust. Pulley 
lines, such as are used in some apartment houses in 
New York and other large cities, should never be 
drawn tight. If they are left tight, and it rains, 
they contract and draw the staples out of the wood. 
It is important that the lines should be left very 
slack when the clothes are on them so that the arti- 
cles may not be wound around the two strands of 
the line by the wind; one strand must be kept clear. 
If lines are to be stationary in a yard the best 
material to use is the galvanized wire, which does 
not rust. Wipe the lines off before hanging out the 
clothes. 


Towels and Cleaning-Cloths 


‘What are the best materials for towels and 
cleaning-cloths ?’’ INEXPERIENCED, 

I would advise pure linen for all towels and dish- 
cloths. For china, glass and silver a rather fine, 
soft linen is best. A plaid material of various 
qualities is sold by the yard, under the name of 
‘‘olass toweling.’’ A good quality of this toweling 
is both economical and satisfactory. One should 
have at least a dozen of these towels, cut a yard 
long. For the common kitchen crockery, metal and 
wooden ware, get a rather soft, loosely woven linen 
crash. It costs about ten cents a yard. It does not 
wear as the Russian crash, but it pays in the end, 
because it is soft when new and washes easily, while 
the Russian crash is nearly half worn out before it 
becomes soft. It is always difficult to remove the 
stains from a closely woven fabric. For handling 
hot stewpans and baking-dishes have three or four 
towels about a yard and a quarter long. They may 
be made from a mixture of cotton and linen. The 
hand-towels for the kitchen should be of soft linen, 
or cotton and linen, about a yard long, with tape 
loops at one end by which to hang them. There 
should be at least two yards anda half in each roller- 
towel. The dishcloths for kitchen use may be made 
of the coarse linen crash, and for the fine china and 
silverware from the glass toweling. There should 
be a little mop for pitchers and other articles too 
small to admit the hand. For years I have used an 
unbleached honeycomb material for cleaning; it is 
soft, washes clean easily, and can be wrung very 
dry. For cleaning-cloths I cut the material about 
eighteen inches long, and for the floor-cloths about 
a yard long. I use this material, also, for sink- 
cloths. Ihave never found anything more satis- 
factory for these purposes. For dusters, fine 
cheesecloth, old, soft silk, and soft, old-worn flannel 
are good. Cheaper cheesecloth answers for windows, 
lamps, wiping meat, etc. 


Is Spotless Napery Worth While? 

**T often wonder if it is worth while to spend so 
much time in the ironing of table linen. Why is it 
not as well to use enamel cloths ?”’ 

Busy HousEwIiFe. 

Yes, I think it is worth while to have spotless 
table linen. Perhaps no other one thing is so 
important in the training of children in the habits 
of care and refinement. If each member of the 
family is careful, and spots, when they do get on 
the cloth, are removed immediately after the meal, 
a well-laundered cloth may be used for a whole week. 
The various kinds of spots may be removed in the 
following way: For fruit, tea, coffee or chocolate, 
place the part of the cloth upon which the spot is 
over a bowl and pour boiling water over the spot; 
then put a towel under the wet part of the cloth and 
spread a dry towel over it, and with the hand pat it 
out smoothly. For stains from meat, milk or 
cream, place a plate under the soiled part, moisten 
the part with cold water, rub on a little soap, and 
sponge it off well with a damp cloth. 

Except in the case of very heavy table linen put 
a little starch in the tablecloths when they are 
laundered, 


Rootbeer 






















Herbs, roots, barks and 
berries, fresh from 
Nature’s great labora- 
tory, and known for 
many generations as the 
most efficacious of tonics and 
blood purifiers, enter into the 
preparation of Hires Rootbeer. 
In the spring, when something 
is needed to increase the vitality 
and impart vigor and energy, Hires 
Rootbeer is an invaluable tonic — 
bracing and refreshing. The great- 
est of temperance drinks; the most 
delightful of beverages. A pack- 
age makes five gallons. Sold 
everywhere, or by mail for 25c. 
Beware of imitations. 





CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
MALVERN 
PA. 











She Knows 


what more than a million bright housewives in 
all parts of the world kuow, that 


=ug0TRO.coN 


SI ub POLISH 


imparts to precious metals the highest degree of 
brilliancy, easily and quickly, and there’s com- 
fort in the confidence that it is absolutely 
harmless, 


Simply send address on a postal, 


and we guarantee to you a revelation in silver 
cleaning. Grocers and Druggists 
Postpaid 15 cts. per box (stamps) 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Silver and Glass is pronounced per- 
fect. 15c. per cake postpaid. 


“SiLicon,” 34 Cliff St., New York, N. Y. 






















Can Do It 


with a little prac 
tice, and it pays, 
whether you are 
seeking pleasure 
or profit. 


Our Pelican 
Outfit No. 90 


is a complete outfit 
for all kinds of Pyr 
graphic work—the 
popular art of burnt 
wood etching — con 
sisting of Platinum 
Point, Cork Handle, 








Z ub) julb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, 
Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, and full 
instructions, all contained in fine leatherette Box. Forsale 
y your dealer or sent by us C. O. D. for examination, if de 
sired. Ourspecial price on this leaderis$2.25. Val 1¢, $3.00. 
Catalogue No. L-50 Free—Iilustrating outfits at all 
prices, and hundreds of articles stamped ready for etching. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
146 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


Largest Manufacturers of PYROGRAPHY 
GOODS in the World. 











p are the most fashionable portraits. 
Miniatures Painted on ivory, from photo- 
graphs, at reasonable prices. Write for particulars, 


| enclosing stamp, to 


Minnette Slayback Carper, 4604 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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This is litle F. SUMNER WARREN 
son of Mr. & Mrs. Frank R. Warren of 56 
Flint St., Somerville, Mass. He is full of 
health, happiness and laughter. A typi- 
cal example of 


A 
Mellins Food Boy 


Would you like to know more about Mellin’s Food? 
Then send for our beautiful book, ‘‘ The Care & Feeding 
of Infants,’’ printed in 2 colors on fine paper, bound in 
Cloth and lettered in Blue and Gold, Any mother may 
have it free for the asking. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


GORDON GO0- CARTS 


Art Fo 












rells the Gor- 
don Go-Cart 
Story. 
Describes 
and illustrates 
our superb ex- 
clusive = styles. 
Tellsabout/ree 
delivery plan 
from us to you. 
Our absolute 
guarantee, Out 
manufacturers 
net money Sav- 
ing prices. We 
have ond of the 
largest fac- 
tories in the United States. Employ only skilled 
workmen, Have latest improvements covered 
by patents. Write for catalogue. Tells entire 


GorDON Go-CartT STory. 


GORDON MANUFACTURING (0.7°% 2c Street 


Sc 


=, ly with BEST & CO., New York) 


LITTLE BOYS 


between 2% and 4 years 
look well in 


Russian Blouse Suits 


The suit here illustrated, 
made with bloomer pants, 
is of washable blue madras 
trimmed with narrow white 
piqué binding — 


Price $1.50 


OUR SPRING CATALOGUE 
with descriptions and illustra- 
tions of everything children 
wear, FREE ON REQUEST. 


103 State St., Chicago, Ill, 



































mT AMERICAN” cin 


* a FACTORY PRICE. 


It is best, or why should others imitate it in 
everything except its patented parts? One 
movement of the hand adjusts it into 
a crib or baby carriage. Has rever- 
sible sanitary cushions, protecting 
rubber caps, rubber tires and tem- 
pered steel spiral springs. The 
“American”? name-plate in- 
sures finest materials and best 
workmanship. Send for cata- 
logue and learn what you can 
save by buying from factory. 


We pay freight. 


AMERICAN BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY, 
16 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia. 









FOR WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 
The ideal stocking for all. Keep abdomen 
warm. Protect health. Suitable weights for 
summer and winter. Require no supporters. 
Cannot wrinkle or come down. Fit makes them 
best fi 1. dress. Strength makes them best for 
play. ost no more than other good stockings. 
Guar wai | satisfactory or money back. Write 


ee ASK YOUR DEALER 
and know perfect stocking comfort. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 22 T 8t., Elyria, 0. 
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Outdoor Pleasures for 
Children 








A Tree Party 
By Mrs. D. T. Elmer 


ITTLE BROWNIE could 
[" hardly wait until the first 


of May to have his 


promised party. It was not 
warm enough for a really truly picnic, and Maypole 
and back-yard parties he did not care for. Finally 
an idea came to his mother. As there were shade 
trees to be planted why not give him ‘“‘A Tree 
Party’’? Invitations were sent to fifty little 
friends, from dainty little Irma of three to sweet 


Marie of ten. 

Inquiries came over the ’| 
do at a tree party?”’ 
way?” Brownie’s mother answered, 
see,’’ 

The children were invited to come at two in the 
afternoon, and at the appointed hour they were all 
there. 

There were five trees to be planted. John, the 
man-of-all-work, had dug the holes, but when told 
that the children were to plant the trees he was 
quite indignant — thought he could plant the trees 
as well as a “* of children; but when he 
saw how merry they were his heart warmed toward 
them, and he was eager to carry water to wet the 
roots, and to hold the trees in place. Five captains 
were chosen, one to take charge of each tree. Each 
captain selected one from the company in turn until 
all were chosen. Shovels and hoes were bought at 
the ten-cent store, and little Brownie marched at the 
head with his drum, each captain and company 
following with shovels and hoes over their right 
shoulders. Each tree was placed in position in its 
hole, the roots spread out, and a pail of water 
poured in. ‘Then they.all worked like beavers to 
fill in the earth and press it down. 

After playing some games they had a “ floor pic- 
nic.’’ The children sat on the floor like a flock of 
birds, and were all served with refreshments from a 
table decorated with flowers. Afterward each child 
wrote his or her name in Brownie’s little autograph- 
book so that in after years he would not torget who 
came to his tree party, and I am sure his little 
guests will never pass by the growing trees without 
remembering how they helped to plant them. 


shone: ** What do they 
‘* What is a tree party, any- 
** Wait and 
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Making a Farm 
By Marion Dorsey 


AS ABSORBING outdoor play for a small boy 

or girl is making a farm. 

Two little boys summering in the country inclosed 
a space on the back lawn about three feet square, 
and in this they put a house,a barn, a row of stalls 
for stables, a haystack, and last, but best of all, an 
old-fashioned well with well sweep. This well, 
which gave the special charm to their little farm 
and the keenest zest to their play,gwas very easily 
made. ‘They dug a hole that would just admit a 
quart tin can that had the top removed, and this 
they filled with water. A strong little forked branch 
was stuck down, and in the crotch of this a long 
stick was tied for the sweep, and on the end of this 
dangled the smaller pole holding the little bucket. 

The making and stocking of a little farm like this 
will keep children busy and happy for many hours, 
and the stray or left-over animals from a Noah’s 
Ark will populate it finely. 
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The Game of Touch Ball 
By J. W. Reifsnider 


OR an outdoor game that may be played by boys 

and girls of any age, touch ball is certainly as 

attractive as any other outdoor game. It is played 
in the following manner: 

Any space of open ground, from twenty feet wide 
up, can be used by laying out a diamond with three 
bases and a home base, the same as for a game of 
baseball, the distance between bases being only 
restricted by the size of the plot to be played on. 

From the home base a line must be drawn from 
left to right across the field from one side to the 
other extreme, thus separating the players into those 
serving and those in the field. 

The players choose sides. One side remains 
behind the line at the home base, and the other side 
is arranged as the captain thinks best in the out- 
field. 

The players at service take the ball —a soft tennis 
or a rubber gas ball such as will not hurt a player 
when hit by it— and starting with the captain they 
stand at the home base, and, holding the ball in the 
left hand, using the right as a racquet in making 
an overhand service in tennis, drive the ball with 
the palm of the hand into the field, where it is the 
endeavor of the fielders to either catch it on the fly, 
thus making an out, or to pick the ball up quickly 
enough to throw it at the runner and hit him before 
he can reach the first base. If the ball hits the 
runner it is an out, and after three outs the players 
change sides, the fielders going in to serve. 

The base-running is similar to that in baseball in 
that the runner has to make the circuit to score, 
and the fielders may hit any runner they catch off a 
base. There being no pitcher, catcher nor base- 
men, the game requires no skill, and is just the game 
for boys and girls to play together. The amount 
of exercise and enthusiasm it produces will well 
repay a trial of the game. 

If the playground is bounded by a fence a ball 
driven over the fence is counted as an out, and any 
ball served over to the right of first base, or to the 
left of third base, is a foul and must be served over 
again. 

To make a double-play a fielder must catch a 
served ball on the fly and then hit a runner by 
throwing the ball between bases. 


es 


The Disk Game 
By Grace Margaret Rhees 


Fay a large square of white oilcloth paint six- 

teen red spots five inches in diameter, and 
fasten it securely to the ground, Cut from a sheet 
of galvanized iron ten disks, each one exactly the 
size of one of the spots. Five disks form a set. 
The object of the game is to completely cover one 
spot, or more, with the five disks, thrown froma 
distance of eight feet. All may be used in covering 
one spot, but no particle of red must show. 
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corsets. 


The above illustrati 
beauty. See the elastic 
when you do; 
and grace, 
get at your dealers. 
size and _ price. 
genuine with ** FERRI 


THE FERRIS 


is an old-fashioned notion that an athletic waist is ugly. 
haps, is the reason so many women still endure the torture of health destroying 
They do not know the principle of the 


FERRIS Good Sense 


that permits you to turn and bend and swing with perfect ease 
This is but one form of the 


For the 


The 


The Ostline of Health 


This, per- 


Athletic Waist 


ion is a photographic reproduction. Note the lines of 
expansion on the side that allows the waist to breathe 


famous Ferris Waists which you can 
Send for illustrated Ferris book showing every style, 
infant, the miss and mother. Be sure to get the 
S GOOD SENSE” in red letters sewed on each waist. 


BROS. COMPANY, 34! Broadway, New York 
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Because - 


The FOSTER HOSI 
of the waist, making it round. 
pad that can be adjusted either high or low ov 


A Perfect Figure with 
Perfect Comfort 


is secured by wearing 


‘THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER 


Patented December 5, 1899. V 


It makes the abdomen perfectly flat whether worn with or without 
a corset. 
( It curves the back in at the waistline and reduces the waist itself. 
SUPPORTER has a belt which exerts a pressure on the sides 
It is the only SUPPORTER which has a smoothly fitting 
er the aldomen without losing its shape. 


It has four hose-supporting bands with new silk-looped fasteners, which hold the stock- 


ings 


taut and absolutely secure. It can be worn over the Shirt Waist and when so worn 


will hold down the back of the Waist and conceal al) its fulness under the Skirt in front. 


The 


can 


give color desired, 


name FOSTER is stamped on every pair. 


Do not be deceived. If your dealer 
not supply you we will do so 


on receipt of price. Send name of your dealer and 

also your height and waist measure. 

FOUR GRADES: Wide Wb, Black or White, 60c¢; Fancy Frilled, 

White, Cardinal, Blue or Pink, 15¢; Heavy Silk Web, L arge Pad, $1. 
Very Heavy Web, with Extra Large Pad, $1.50. 


. "e 


Bm THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTEP CO. 438 Broadway, New York 


SSNS B. KLEINERT RUBBEx CO. 
Sole Agents for Canada 


Toronto, Canada. 
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MINUET SKIRT AND 
WAIST HOLDERS 


FR 


TO ANY LADY SENDING NAME, ADDRESS AND 4 CENTS POSTAGE 


We make this liberal offer to the 
first ten thousand ladies who answer 
our advertisement, for the purpose of 
securing the opportunity of demon- 
strating the many superior qualities 
over all others of the Minuet Skirt 
and Waist Holders. They are made 
of aluminum—cannot rust or soil 
fabrics—so thin will pass through 
wringer — can be ironed over easily — 
hold waists firmly and free from wrin- 
kles—no teeth or eyelets to tear— 
absolutely invisible—work as well 
with waist over skirt as skirt over 
waist. 


Write at once, enclosing 4 
cents in stamps, for return 
postage and registration, and 
we will en mail you 
one complete set ieces) 
of Minuet Skirt aaa Taist 








DIRECTIONS 
Sew the larger Pieces to the Waist as shown in the cut; Perforated Edges 
own. Sew the Smaller Pieces to the inside of the Skirt Band, a little below 
the top; Perforated Edges Up. To Put the Skirt in Place slip the smaller 


pieces down behind the larger pieces and close the skirt as usual. 











Holders ABSOLUTELY FREE, provided you will give them a trial. 


WHEELER & BALDWIN, 1635 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL., or 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 

















The Columbia Book of the Use 
of Yarns (4th edition) shows many 
beautiful and useful articles that any 


woman can make with them. 


trated with 


stitch and garment fully explained 


Costs 15c. (charged merely to cover 
expense of publishing). At dealers 
or by mail, on receipt of price 
MANUF’RS. COLUMBIA YARNS / 
P.O. Box 1613, Philadelphia, Pa. /* 
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et the 
st if you 

get the 
“BLOCH.” En- 
thusiastically praised « 


by mothers — endorsed 
by physicians. Perfect 
comfort forthe baby. The 
new models of the Bloch Go- 
carts handsomest ever made. 
No nuts, no spring, nothing to 
jolt, perfectly balanced and easy 
rolling. Insist on seeing the name 
* Bloch’’—no cart genuine without 
it. It means the guar- 
auntee of this factory. 
We pay freight 
anywhere in the 
U. S. if you cannot 
get them from your 
ealer. Send for 
beautiful catalogue, 
showing every style, 
free for the asking. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY 
CARRIAGE FACTORY 






























The kind 
that does an in- 
valid good. Built 
for comfort. Costs no 


INVALID 
neriateorter CELATRS 


with freight charges prepaid to any 
point in the U.S., if dealer cannot 
supply you. Special needs supplied 
to order. 

Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


Philadelphia Baby 
Carriage Factory 


733 Sp. Garden St. 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 








GLASCOCK’S 


COMBINED 





Baby 


Jumper 
Rocking Chair 


COMBINES A 


BED, JUMPER, 
ROCKING CHAIR 
AND 

HIGH CHAIR 
FREE ! * 
with 100 rich illustrations 
showing the many prac- 


tical uses of Glascock’s 
Combined Baby Jumper 


and Rocking Chair and giving scores 

of testimonials from grateful moth- 

ers. Write to us to-day. It is FREE 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. COMPANY 

Box 6-A, Muncie, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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Baby’s First Shoes 
Dearer to the mother’s heart than vases or 
bric-&-brac. May be preserved forever with their 
stubbed toes, ripped seams and impressions of 
the tiny feet, by our galvanic process. We de- 
posit a coating of copper over them and then 
plate them with copper, antique brass, silver or 
gold as you may desire. 
Price per Shoe in Copper, . . . $1.50 
Price per Shoe in Antique Brass, 2.00 
Price per Shoe in Oxidized Silver, 2.00 














Price per Shoe in Old Gold, . . 3.50 
Refers to any Bank or Commercial House in this country. 
F 


. A. RINGLER CO., 26 Park Place, N. Y. J 
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Your children would enjoy this 


anetting affords: children a healthier interest or 
me wyvlesome fun” than a little trap of their 
Dear, Cnn should see our vehicles in this class. 
piney “arts, W agons, Governess Cars, etc. Intelli- 
fect Gesign, beautifully made,distinguished by per- 
@ppointinents and correct air of English traps. 
Write for our booklet showing variety 
of special light horse vehicles. Free. 


n & Riker, Dept. A, Saint Paris, Ohio J 
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3-SEATS-3 ) 
Room for 9 or more, strong as 4 
bridge. Self lubricating — No noise. 


Fine canopy and seats —to raise and 
tower. Satisfaction or Money Back, 
Wholesale 


First in each town at 








D.H. BAUSMAN, Bausman (Lane, Co.), Pa. “J 
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The Fifth Month 
N AVERAGE normal baby five months 





old generally doubles his birth weight 
atthistime. He is nowa bright, lively 
little person and may be allowed to sit 
in a semi-upright position in his baby- 
carriage, or even in a chair, for a short 
time each day. Be sure to have him 
tied in carefully and place a soft pad or pillow 
behind his back. He will enjoy his exercise on the 


| bed and in his large clothes-basket greatly, and may 


even have a few simple toys, one at a time, to play 
with. Let him amuse himself with these, and do not 
tire his little brain by shaking rattles and such things 
athim. He will enjoy the toys twice as much if he 
is allowed to discover their attractions for himself. 

The baby’s naps grow gradually shorter, but he 
should take two a day: a long one of two or three 
hours in the morning and a shorter one of about an 
hour early in the afternoon. He now laughs out 
loud and often very heartily. 


AT THIS time the flow of saliva usually becomes 
very much increased and the baby ‘‘ drools.” 
This is a sign that the teeth are trying to push their 
way through the gums. Baby will bite his finger 
and put everything he can get hold of into his mouth. 
If the child has never had the thumb-sucking habit 
be careful that he does not form it now. Should he 
show a tendency to form it put a small bag on his 
hand or dip his thumb in a solution of quinine or 
aloes. A piece of cardboard bound on the arm, and 
long enough to reach a little above and below the 
elbow so that the arm cannot be bent, will often 


| prove an effective means of preventing thumb- 





sucking when all other means fail. This habit is 
not only an ugly one to see but it spoils the shape 
of the finger and also the mouth. 

If the baby ‘‘ drools’’ much he is apt to quickly 
wet through any little bib he may wear and so take 
cold by having damp clothing next his chest. 
There is a material now made which is waterproof, 
much lighter but without the odor rubber is apt to 
have; if a piece of this is cut the shape of the bib and 
bound with tape it may then be worn underneath the 
bib and prevent the clothing from becoming wet. 


HE first teeth to appear are generally the two 
lower central incisors; they are cut at any time 
from the fifth to the ninth month. When a baby is 


| teething there may be slight fever, restlessness, or 
| even several sleepless nights, sometinies loss of appe- 
| tite and some indigestion; but many of the ills attrib- 
| uted to *‘ teething ” are really due to faulty feeding. 


| fortunately only too common. 





| or use a small Castile soap suppository. 


Do not force the child to take his food if he does 


>¢ 


What to Do for the Baby Month by Month 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Os the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


inclosing stamps or addressed 


: , 
not want all of it, or even if he refuses one or two 


bottles. 
ont an ounce or two of the regular food and replace 
it with boiled water. If the baby is restless at 
night a warm sponge bath will often quiet him. 


Should he have any fever add a tablespoonful of | 
alcohol to a basin of warm water, or a teaspoonful | 
of bicarbonate of soda may be used, then the sponge | 
When the gums are very much con- | 


bath be given. 
gested and swollen and the child seems really to 
suffer, ask the doctor to examine the gums and 
lance them if he thinks it wise. Great relief is 
often afforded by this means. 


T IS now time to begin to prepare the baby’s short 
clothes. 


may be made safely. The baby should now wear a 
shirt, knit band, diaper, flannel skirt made on a thin 
cotton waist and having a row of small flat buttons on 
to which the white petticoat may be buttoned, and a 
simple white dress. The first short clothes should 
reach just to the ankle, and white cotton stockings 
should be worn in summer and spring, and woolen 
ones in winter. They should be long enough to be 
pinned to the diaper. 
shoes should be worn. The fad of allowing babies 
to go with feet and legs bare is a very foolish one. 
Their legs are apt to become cold, and then a bad 
attack of colic or indigestion results. It seems to 
me this method of ‘‘ toughening’’ a baby cannot be 
too strongly condemned, especially in a changeable 
climate. At night a baby in short clothes should 


sleep in a shirtband, diaper and nightdress, flannel | 


in cold weather and cotton in warm. 


"THE night feeding should now be dispensed with. 

The baby should be trained to sleep from 10 P. M. 
to60r7 A.M. 
of crying and a struggle at first when the usual 
night meal is stopped, but if the baby finds he can- 
not have his bottle he will soon learn to sleep 
without waking for it. Feed him now every three 
hours during the day, making his last meal come at 
10 P.M. Give him five to six ounces and a half 
at a meal, making six meals in twenty-four hours. 


Food Formula for the Fifth Month 


FRO M the top of a quart bottle of milk skim off six 

ounces of cream, then pour off nine ounces of 
milk and mix with the cream; add to this twenty- 
four ounces of barley or oatmeal gruel, a pinch of 
salt, four teaspoonfuls of granulated sugar or seven 
of milk sugar, a quarter of a teaspoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda, and proceed as for former months. 


What to Do When the Baby is Sick 


JOURNAL subscribers contain questions about 


A’ LEAST one-half of the letters sent me by 
constipation in babies. 


This trouble is un- 
It may be caused by 
many different things, such as inheritance, malfor- 
mation of the rectum or other parts, weakness of the 
intestinal walls, errors in the food, and so forth. 


HE treatment depends on the cause and differs a 

good deal in a nursing or a bottle-fed baby. If 
the mother is nursing her baby and he is constipated 
she should at once look into her own habits of life 
and see if the trouble does not lie there. She 
should take at the very least two hours’ exercise in 
the open air each day; be sure to secure a movement 
of her own bowels every day even if she has to take 
some mild laxative. She should drink plenty of 
pure rich milk, cocoa, oatmeal and cornmeal gruels, 
water, and take some form of malt tonic with her 
meals. She should avoid tea andcoffee. Fruit, most 
green vegetables and some meat are excellent, but 
she should not eat very abundantly of starchy foods. 


OMETIMES a nursing baby will be constipated 
because he does not get enough food to forma 
residue in the intestines. If this is the case he will 
not gain in weight. Try giving him one or two 
meals a day of modified milk made up with oatmeal 
gruel as a substitute for the same number of meals 
from the breast. Be sure to give him plenty of pure 
water between his meals. A teaspoonful of cream in 
a little hot water given just before nursing will often 
help to make his bowels regular, or a teaspoonful or 
two of beef juice may be given night and morning. 
A bottle-fed baby who is constipated is easier to 
treat. Add a little more cream to each bottle than 
the formula calls for; use oatmeal gruel when mak- 
ing up the food; do not pasteurize the food and 
never use lime-water, but bicarbonate of soda in- 
stead. Malted food added to each bottle for a short 
time will often regulate the baby’s bowels. 


HEN all these methods fail then other measures 
will have to be taken. Sometimes a very little 
stimulant to the rectum is al] that is necessary. 
Hold the baby over a small chamber at exactly the 
same time after a meal every day and insert a small 
cone of soft oiled paper a little way into the rectum, 
In a few 
days the bowels will often forma habit of moving 
of themselves after this treatment. Gluten suppos- 
itories are also excellent to use, but glycerine ones 
are too irritating for frequent use. 
The child should not be allowed to go more than 
twenty-four hours without a movement. An enema 
of sweet oil, one to two tablespoonfuls, may be 


given with a bulb syringe, or half a teaspoonful of | 


glycerine in an ounce of warm water, or half a pint 
of warm soapsuds, but do not give an injection 
every day unless especialy ordered by a doctor. 
Massage of the baby’s abdomen will often help. 
Have your hand warm, begin at the right groin and 
with your fingers make a series of circular move- 
ments lightly at first and then pressing down deeper 
as the child grows used to it; gradually work your 
way up to the ribs, then across and down the left side 
to the left groin. This should be done twice daily 
for eight or ten minutes and always at the same 
time but not directly after a meal. 


A MOTHER may safely give a constipated baby 

from twenty drops to a teaspoonful of olive oil 
once or twice daily, but do not give castor oil for 
this trouble as it leaves the child more constipated 
than ever after the first action. There are numerous 
drugs and medicated suppositories that are used, 
but they always should be ordered by a doctor for 
each separate case. Try any or all of the remedies 
I have suggested before giving the child drugs 
which may cause him to vomit. Sometimes when 
all treatment fails the trouble will right itself as 
soon as the child can run about and is old enough 
to take a more varied diet. 


How to Cure * Milk Crust” 


BS here is a disease often seen in infants and young 
children, It is due to an inflammation of the 
little sebaceous glands of the skin. It is most often 
seen on the scalp, and when present the hair should 
be cut as short as possible before treatment is 
begun. The crusts should first be softened with 
warm olive oil; or vaseline may be left on the scalp 
overnight, then the crusts washed off with warm 
water and Castile soap. An ointment made of 
either vaseline or cold cream and two per cent. of 
resorcin should then be applied. This should be 
spread on linen and kept in place by means of a thin 
cap. Every day wash off the ointment with warm 
olive oil and apply fresh salve. 
oftener than once a week. 


Do not use water 


Boils Should be Lanced Early 


Rots are often seen in young babies. They may 
be caused by a low condition of the blood or by 
some infection from without. A frequent seat for 
them is the head, neck or back. If they occur where 
there is hair, the hair must be cut very close before 
treatment is begun. They should be opened early 
and all the pus allowed to escape; then some mild 
antiseptic dressing, such as boric acid, should be 
applied. If allowed to open spontaneously the 
boils are apt to last longer than if lanced early. 


If any signs of indigestion are seen pour 


When the warm days toward the last of 
May come the change from long to short dresses 


Either moccasins or soft kid | 


There may be one or two nights 
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How a Doctor 
raised his baby on 


FSKAYS 


FOOD 
Told in picture Cletter 


| Dr. W. R. Franklin, Rockford, Ill., 
says in his letter to us: 


“ For four years Eskay's Food has been a favorite 
prescription of mine, and nine months ago when 
this boy was born I resolved to give Eskay's 
Food a thorough and exhaustive test. The pic- 
ture at 84 months tellsthe story. He represents 
no abnormal development, but a perfect physical 
development. He weighed 


At birth, 73% Ibs. 6 months, 19 Ibs. 
3 months, 12 Ibs. 8 months, 22 Ibs. 


His only food since his second week has been 
Eskay's, with two short trials of other foods for 
experimental purposes. He was so perfectly well 
I wished to see if some other Food might not 
give as good results, but each time it put him out 
of order, and we were glad to get back to Eskay’s 
within 36 hours. 

We have had two other children, bottle babies, 
carefully fed on other Foods, modified milk, ete., 
etc. They did fairly well but always had a good 
deal of stomach trouble and never thrived as 
this one has. My experience with Eskay’s Food 
has been uniformly excellent.” 
| Every mother needs our valuable book, “‘ How 

to Care for the Baby."’ It is sent free with 
samples of Eskay’s Food. 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 429 Arch St., Philad’a, 
ene Ne a 











W which this cook made on 
The ry Face discovering that the cream 
was sour was not half so distressing as the words he 
spoke. The next time he will use 


Highland Brand 
Evaporated Cream 


It absolutely takes the place of milk and cream for 
all purposes — never sours and is always handy. Simply 
full-cream cow's milk, evaporated, sterilized and canned. 
| It is pure—readily digestible 
infants, invalids or anyone else. 
or on breakfast food. 


nutritious — good for 
Try it in your coffee 


Most grocers sell Highland Brand. If yours does not, 
give us his name and we will send youa sample can FREE, 
HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING COMPANY 
Dept. A 
Highland, Ill. 

“Where Model 
Dairy Farm 
Abound. 











1903 Styles 


Ove Adjustable 

Sleeper Go-Carts 
are easily arranged to 
a reclining position. 
Perfect running gear, 
with best rubber tires. 
Beautiful variety 
of cushion mate 
rials and parasols, 
Vavorablyknown 
to mail order cus- 
tomers in all parts 
of the U.S. As 
makers and pio- 
neers in selling 
Go-Carts direct 
from Factory to 
Home we have 
learned how to 
please. 





One of our Auto Standard Line 


Our Catalogue, showing 100 illustrations 
will interest you 


J prize design 


Prices Jrom $% 00 up. 


Prompt and satisfactory service. We prepay freight east 
of Mississippi River and to Wisconsin and lowa; western 
points equalized. Write for Catalogue and compare 


MARQUA CARRIAGE AND TOY CO. 
; \ Dept. A, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints te Expectant Mothers and descrip- 

| tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. ©. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 





























24 3. IT” —- 
Why buy poor hosiery when the best in the world 
only cost 26¢, per pair? 

wear three times longer than 
The Black Cat Brand the ordinary kind. o. 15 is 
the heaviest and strongest in the world for Boys. No. 10,a 
lighter weight, for Girls. No. 530, finer and lighter, for Girls. 
No. 700 (American Beauty), full fashioned, for Ladies, No. 
435, embroidered, for . All colors for Infants. 
Ask your dealer for them. Take no other said to be 
“just as good." If unobtainable, give size and number, 
and order from factory. The cutest little lithographed easel 
Black Cat (6 inches high) mailed to any address for a 2c, 

stamp. Chicag Rockford Hosiery Co., ‘ 


ol ae! 
No Bath 


For Women 











Children 


plete 


, nf ea without using 
Baileys 


(Omplexion 


Brush 


It cleanses the whole body of oily waste 
and dead cuticle without irritation. Stim- 
ulates the muscles, quickens the circulation, 
and leaves the skin in a healthy glow. 
Always clean and antiseptic. Can be 
used by the whole family. Be sure you 
get Bailey’s—his name on every brush. 
Made of red rubber. 

Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50c. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, - - 10c, 
At Dealers or sent on receipt of price. Agts. wtd. 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 23 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
pooner necro erent ter ert ot ner 















Holds and heats any size curling- 
tong in a minute, keeping tongs 
e — free from smut and smoke. 

jasily adjusted to any gas-fixture 
Cut shows heater in use. by mA a unten. When 
not in use, swings into an upright position and does not inter- 
fere with the globe or light. Price, postpaid, $1.00. Send for 


circular, THORN MFG. CO. sSz70"48.. | 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


SU. Lyon. IDS. 


SAVE $2 TO $5. 


_ DON’T BUY A NEW HAT, | 
HAT og ‘ HAT BLEACH cleans natural color | 
BLEACH. 


































straw hats, however old and | 
soiled, in 5 minutes, making | 


Cleans Panama, Leghorn,French 
or other straw without injur- 





anyone. 
eight hats. Sent postpaid. 


HAT BLEACH CO., Xenia, 0. 


24 Pett. Building. 


} 
them bright and fresh as new. 
| 


| 
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T enw is many a young 












girl who, like Dolly, has 

studied easy and pleasant 
ways to save a dollar here and 
there, and some of them 
show great ingenuity in their 
methods. This month Dolly 
surrenders her column to a few such girls whose 
ideas seem well worth offering to the readers of 
THE JOURNAL. 


Six Young Girls wanted some new books ‘‘to | 


have and to read,’’ and being unable to afford the 
necessary outlay for individual copies they decided 
to organize a Book Club. Each member was 
assessed twenty-five cents. The club met once a 
month at the different members’ houses, and votes 
were taken at each meeting as to what new books 
should be purchased. Each member in turn had 
the privilege of the first reading of a book, but it 
must be passed to each one during the month. At 
the end of the year all the books were numbered, 
and slips of paper with corresponding numbers were 
given to the members from whichtodraw. Thegirls 
kept the books which corresponded with the numbers 
they drew. In this way the club not only enjoyed 
a year of the most interesting reading but each 
member became the possessor of some good books 
as well. 


One Clever Girl has written of the dainty pres- 
ents which she made for her classmates at gradua- 
tion time. From the left-over pieces of her white 


| muslin commencement dress she made handker- 


chiefs and small doilies, hemstitching them by 
hand and embroidering them with the year and 
motto in the class colors. The class was a small 
one of twelve graduates, but in the case of a larger 
one only the girl’s most particular friends need be 
remembered. 


A Very Methodical Girl divided the salary she 
received as a bookkeeper into the following portions: 


Weekly salary received, . . $12.00 


Paid one-tenth for benevolences, $1.20 
Paid for board, . rie? ar 4.00 
Deposited in bank, . “ar oe” 5.00 
For clothes, incidentals, etc., . 1.80 

$12.00 


The satisfaction afforded by even a small bank 
account more than offsets the satisfaction derived 
from the possession of the latest fads and fashions; 
and this weekly schedule seems worthy of imitation 
by other girls. 


Another Girl with Ideas of economy made a 
sofa-cushion that felt like a down-filled one when it 
was really half filled with cotton wadding. Pretty 
gingham was used for the cover, which was made so 
that it might be buttoned on. The inner cover 
was made of a strip of percale the width and twice 
the length of the cover, half an inch margin being 
left for seams. On this strip was placed a Jayer of 
white wadding caught loosely here and there with 
a strong thread. Then the two side seams were 
sewed together and the feathers filled in from the 
open end, which was then overcast. This method 
of filling a cushion requires about half the usual 
quantity of feathers and gives the cushion the 
appearance and firmness of a down filling. 


For the Girl Traveler a small grip is indis- 
pensable. And for this very necessary article for 
an over-Sunday trip utilize a heavy pasteboard box, 
oblong in shape, possibly one in which some dry 
goods have been delivered. A neat covering of tan- 
colored linen will transform this into a lovely 
traveler’s case. 


Two straps of the linen, each one | 


about an inch wide, stiffened with canvas and made | 


strong with rows of stitching, will hold the lid on 
securely if fastened with metal buckles similar to 
those used on leather shawl-straps. On the side 


strip, at one end of the lid, there is just the place | 


for small, plain initials to be worked in brown 
linen thread. 


Twelve Girls were recently the guests at a | 


Superstitious Luncheon which was given on a 
Friday. The young hostess made the thirteenth 
girl. The invitations were dated the thirteenth, 
plus five (13th +- 5), the number required to conform 
to the day of the month (the eighteenth). Over the 
table hung an open umbrella. ‘Tiny circular hand 
mirrors, with a crack burned across the face of each 
one, were used as place-cards, having the guests’ 
names lettered on the backs. At each place, also, 
was an empty spool covered prettily with crépe 
paper, to hold a small candle. When the guests 
were all seated matches were provided to light the 
candles. The candle which burned the longest sig- 
nified that the marriage of the guest who had lighted 
it would be the first to occur among the thirteen. 


An Artistic Girl may make a very decorative 
photograph frame from the colored illustrations to 
be found in floral catalogues. The flowers should 


| first be mounted on cardboard and then be carefully 
| cut out and trimmed, being careful not to have any 


ragged edges. Form the sprays into a wreath, 
pasting them on a circle of green cardboard in such 
a way that the photograph may be slipped under- 
neath and held in place by the edges of the flowers 
on the inner circle. A green ribbon bow and loop 
will complete this pretty novelty. 


For the Girl Student in music a roll in which 
to carry selections is almost a necessity. An inex- 
pensive one may be made of dress linen, using two 


sixteen-inch square pieces quilted with straight | 


rows of machine stitching. One end is rounded for 
the flap, and the edges are bound with brown braid. 
A strap one inch wide and twelve inches long is made 
of the linen and braid stitched together and finished 
with a buckle. The strap is fastened on the centre 
of the outside. A handle is made like the strap 
and is stitched on about three inches inside of the 
edges, near the rounded end of the roll. If the 
linen is starched and pressed thoroughly to make it 
stiff the roll will wear as well as a leather one. 


& 
HE contribution to the house box this month 


was a waist-rack made of an old broom-handle. 
An eighteen-inch piece of the stick was first covered 


s  - : | with cotton wadding, and then over this with silk 
ing them. Easily applied by | 


25c. package will clean | 


taken from a scrap-bag; the silk extended two 
inches over at each end, where it was gathered like 
a ruffle and tied with a bow of inch-wide ribbon. 





In the centre of the stick was a ribbon bow, with a | 


loop four inches long for a hanger. 


“Stan dard” 


1 AIN FNAN »V } 


7 
if 


+} . 
patnroom 
1 2SOfF,00 
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guaranteed FIRST QUALITY 


The Beautiful Book “MODERN BATHROOMS’ 


sent Free on request 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG.CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPT. K. 
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30,000 Tooth Brushes to be Given Away 


IMMEDIATE APPLICATION WILL BE NECESSARY TO TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THIS REMARKABLE OFFER FROM THE MAKERS OF TNE FAMOUS 


IC Tooth Brush 


The Child’s Size (25 Cents), however bas 
preciated according to its merits. It is in childhood 


that the teeth are made or marred for life. To give 
this brush an immediate and wide trial we make 


The Adult’s Size (35 Cents) [i2s,b», £25 the 


largest sale of 
any one tooth brushin the world. Parents seem to 
look out for themselves and know the value of 
our brush, Perhaps the dentist urged its use — 
most good dentists do. 


Our Free Offer —Expires June 30th 


Send us 35c. (the vegnnee eree for one adult's size Prophylactic Tooth Brush and we will send absolutely 
FREE, one child’s or youth’s size brush, retail price 25c.—which means 60c. in value for 35c. We pay 





postage. Some adults use the youth’s size—ladies especially. No more than three adult’s size 
(three child’s or youth’s size FREE) to any person, 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
to hold it. This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our brush. 

Send for our free booklet," Tooth Truths.” 










Adult's 35c. Youth's 25c. Child’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 








SAE ON a rtd, RIS 


She knows what gives the smile its charm and the 
breath its purity. 


RuBpifoAm 


is her favorite dentifrice and worthy of her 

smiles, in fact it makes them what they are. 
25 cents everywhere. Sample vial free. 

E. W. HOYT & CO. 


SS. >. 
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Occasionally you 

hear a piano with 
a tone possessing that rare 
‘‘singing’’ quality, so rich, im- 


aginative and sweet that at once 
you are interested in the make. 
It is this unusual 


TONE CHARM | 


that marks every Packard piano as a 
source of peculiar pleasure in the 
home and to lovers of pure melody. 
Perfection of Packard construction 

explains it. 





Write for illustrated catalogue 
and full information. Free. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY 
P. O, Box A, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
















Roller-bearing non- 
binding doors, re- 
movable (to clean 
or replace bro- 
ken glass) by 
simply unhook- 
ing. No un- 
sightlyiron 
bandsor protru- 
ding shelves. 
Sections so nice- 
ly joined together 
that appearance is 
that of solid case. 
We are 
Sectional Bookcase 
Makers entitled to use tlie 
trade-mark of the Grand Rapids Furniture Association, 
which means the best. Sold only through dealers. 
If no dealer in your town write us. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue J showing different sizes. 

Y Grand Rapids 

The Gunn Furniture Co. “icvinsn 

New England Depot, 133 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 

‘TAUGHT 


Good Manners iv Wait 


Seventeen of e most famous social writers, including: 
Mrs. John Sherwood, Mrs, Burton Kingslan 
Adelaide eaten Mrs, Ella Wheeler ilcox, 
Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster, Mrs. John A. Logan and Marion 
Harland, have just prepared a course of instruction in 
correct social usage for the guidance of all who wish to 
appear well and those who wish their children to appear well. 

It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to write, to wear 
on all occasions, A complete guide to perfect ease of man- 
ner. Worth many times its cost as a work of reference. 
Good manners are to-day essential to either business or 
social success: a parent's duty. 


FREE BUREAU OF ENQUIRY 
keeps members in touch with changing social forms. 
Our illustrated Free Book, gives a complete de- 
scription of the course of instruction and mem- 
bership privileges. Send name and address to 
THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SELF-CULTURE 
Dept. H9, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 






















Write for 
illustrated 
booklet P free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Wedding 12 % ENG ia. 


Invitations, Announcements, and their accompanying Cards. 
Invitations for all social functions. Visiting Cards. 
Monograms, Address Dies, Correspondence Stationery. 


Samples and full informa- The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 






























tion mailed on request. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Canoe Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL. D., M. E. & 

io © P} . Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 

y - ) iff alo, N. Y., Hon. W.N. Ashman, 

Fiche ee ans Court, Phila., Hon. ohn 

he G — Yo ung, Smyth, Field & Co., Phila., 

Ply envlonse the —, Institute — the 
immering Schoo 9 years of 

pm a a success, Hundreds of cured 

pupils. Illustrated 40- page book free. EDWIN 

pes yb /N, Pres't and Founder, who 

1033, 1053, 1043 Sr lf after stammering 40 years. 


ing Garden St., 





Philadelphia. 


AMAT EUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


40 per cent. saved by buying direct 
from the manufacturer. 


An Introductory Offer 


1 Doz. 4x5 Dixie Developing Paper. 
1 5x7 Typical Plantation Scene. 
1 Copy of “Art and Photography," 
a new 68-page magazine. 

All for 20¢., specie or stamps. 
ag and finishing for amateurs. Send for prices. 


RNER, M’f’r and Publisher, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Correct Speaking and Writing | 
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CORRESPONDENT sends the fol- 

lowing communication from Kanawha 

Valley, West Virginia: ‘‘ If space 

permits, please condemn ‘ localisms’ 

wintergreen, for example, should not 

be called ‘ mountain-tea,’ nor should 
a toad be insu!ted by such a badge of human igno- 
rance as ‘ toad-frog’; neither should a half-peck, dry 
measure, be called ‘a gallon.’ Objects should be 
referred to by names which will be understood by 
intelligent persons in all sections of the United 
States.’’ Any word which is not understood, in the 
sense in which it is used, by intelligent persons in 
all parts of our country does not meet the require- 
ments of ‘* good English.” 


Grammar May be “ Bad” 


Please tell me if it is correct to use either of 
these phrases: ‘‘ He used bad grammar,’’ ‘‘ His 
grammar was bad.’’ M.C 

Though often objected to, both expressions are 
correct. Many persons seem to think that ‘* gram- 
mar’’ necessarily refers to grammar that is good ; 
but grammar may be ‘‘ bad.’’ 


“Quite Some” 


In and about New York, and possibly in the 
home city of THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, the 
expression *‘ quite some” is in daily use in the 
sense of neither a few nor a great many, as ‘* Quite 
some people were there.’’ Will you kindly inform 
me through the columns “ THE JOURNAL whether 
or not this expression is correct. M. C. 


The expression is not correct: it illustrates one 
of the many forms of abuse to which ‘* quite’’ is 
subjected. 





“O” and “Oh” 


| Will you kindly explain the correct use of ‘‘O” 
and *‘ oh,’ M. S. 
Some writers use the forms ‘‘O’’ and ‘ oh”’ 
interchangeably. Others are careful to observe the 
following distinctions : ‘‘ O,’’ written as a capital 
letter and never followed immediately by an excla- 
mation point, is used with a word of direct address, 
as ‘‘O Lord, show tiiy mercy upon us’’; with a 
sentence or phrase expressing a wish, as ‘‘O fora 
| lodge in some vast wilderness”; and with an 
imperative or exclamatory sentence or phrase, as 
| **Q take me away!’’ ‘‘O dear me!’’ . ‘* Oh,” 
never written with a capital letter except at the 


beginning of a sentence or a line of poetry, and 
sometimes followed immediately by an exclama- 
tion point, is used when the exclamation is detached 
from what follows, and may express pain, delight, 
fear, astonishment, consternation, or disapproval, 
as ‘*Oh, how beautiful!’’ ‘* But oh! more horrible 
than that Is the curse in a dead man’s eye.’’ 


A Subjunctive Form 


Is there any authority for ‘‘ He have called’’? I 
find it in Buehler’s Grammar, page 268. M. A. 

Certainly, *‘ he have called”’ is the correct form 
| for the perfect (or, as Mr. Buehler calls it, the 
‘ present perfect’’) subjunctive, corresponding to 
‘* he has called’’ in the indicative. This subjunc- 
tive form would rarely be used in conversation, and 
it is less frequent in literature than it once was. I 
recently came upon it, however, in Emerson’s 
Dartmouth College address, entitled ‘‘ Literary 
Ethics”: ‘‘ If, nevertheless, God have called any 
of you toexplore truth and beauty, be bold, be firm, 
be true.’’ 


An Obsolete Form 


Is it correct to say “He found me unwashen’’? 
KENTUCKY. 


It is not; the correct expression is ** He found 
me unwashed.’’ ‘* Washen’’ and ‘‘unwashen’’ are 
old forms, which are now obsolete. 


Heard in 
What Was Said: 
If they was my last words they couldn’t be truer. 
Didn’t she sing the last aria good? 
It’s not Aim that I’m thinking of: 
There was ten of us in all. 


it’s her. 


I want you should see our place when you can get 
away for a day. 


We finished uf the house last fall; it Aain’t been 
painted yet and I don’t £now’s it ever wi//. 


Nina favors her mother in the lower part of the 
face. 

1 guess I would get there sooner by walking. 

The mother is the best looking of the two. 

She is always ¢astily dressed. 

I was very troubled about it. 

** Rither are correct,’’ said I. 

I hadn’t se¢ there more’n five minutes ’fore I was 

} asleep. 

| He’ll be a good horse when he’s thoroughly droke. 





I ordered thre®bunches of sparrow grass. 
It’s a// along of you that I’m late. 
| Are you interested in geneology ? 
Nobody is expected to do anything that they do 
not wish to do. 
She has drunken a quart of milk each day. 


The house is gone, but I ca/cu/ate the crik is 
there still. 


Questions will be answered every month on this page. 
Inquirers must give their names and addresses. A 
correspondent who wishes an answer by mail should 
inclose a stamp or an addressed stamped envelope. 


—S 


By Elizabeth A. Withey 


“His” After “ Every One” 

Kindly let me know which of these two forms is 
the better: ‘‘Every one is responsible for their 
actions” or ‘‘ Every one is responsible for his 
actions.”’ E. V.S 

** Every one is responsible for his actions’’ is the 
better form. Insuch a sentence ‘‘ their ’’ is common 
in conversation, and has been used by some repu- 
table writers; but, since ‘‘ every one”’ is singular, 
the majority of careful writers prefer to use ‘* his” 
to refer to ‘‘ every one’’ rather than to disregard 
** grammatical concord.’’ Our lack of a singular 
possessive pronoun of common gender forces ‘‘ his ” 
to do the work of such a pronoun. 


“Memorandum” and “Memoranda.” 

Will you kindly explain in your column of THE 
JOURNAL the correct use of ‘‘ memorandum ”’ and 
** memoranda,”’ giving examples. L. A. W. 

‘*Memorandum”’ is singular, ‘‘ memoranda’”’ 
plural. The two forms are correctly used in the 
following sentences: ‘‘I will make a memorandum 
of it in my diary’’ ; ‘‘ He read from his note-book 
memoranda which he had entered under the dates 
March second, April fifth, and May tenth.’’ 


“Done” and “Did” 


Which is correct, ‘‘ I done” or ‘‘ I did’’? ** we 
done ”’ or ‘* we did’’? A SUBSCRIBER. 


**T did,’’ ‘‘ we did”’ are correct. ‘‘ Done” is 
properly combined with ‘‘ have,’ ‘ had,’’ and 
‘*shall have’’ to form the complete tenses; it 
should never be used for the preterite tense. 


On Doubling a Final Consonant 

Can you give me any rule for doubling the final 
consonant of a word when -ed is added ? 

S. G: F. 

The rule usually given is that if a monosyllable, 
or a word accented on the last syllable, ends with 
a single consonant (except ‘‘h’’ or ‘‘ k’’) preceded 
by a single vowel or by a vowel after ‘‘ qu,’ it 
doubles the consonant before ‘‘-ed,’’ or before any 
termination beginning with a vowel. 


Concerning the Position of Correlative Con- 
junctions 
Would the sentence ‘‘ Have a loop either made of 
silk or round elastic cord’’ be more proper if 
‘*either’’ and ** made’’ were transposed ? 
M. E. G. 


It would be if ‘‘ of’? were inserted after ‘‘ or.’’ 
Correlative conjunctions —that is, conjunctions 
used in pairs, like ‘‘either .. . or,’’*‘neither.. . 
nor,’’ whether. . . or,’’*‘ both. . . and’’— should 
have the same relative position in the sentence. 
Usually both conjunctions are followed by the same 
part of speech, as they are in ‘*‘ Have a loop made 
either of silk or of round elastic cord’’: not always, 
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There are CHEATS being sold by 
swindling upholsterers as 


PANTASOTE 


HESE cellu- 
lose imitations 

look like Panta- 
sote, but their sur- 
faces become hard 
and brittle, crack, 
scale and crum- 
ble, are dan- 
ger- 
ously 
in- 
flam- 
mable 
and 
gen- 
erally 
worth- 
less. 
Panta 
sote 

rows 
rand- 
somer with use, remains 
always flexible, never cracks, 
peels nor rots, is fire-proof and can be cleansed 


with soap and water. It looks exactly like Mo- 
rocco, wears as well and costs but half as much. 


Adopted by U.S. Government for ambu- 
lance upholstery, and used by leading rail- 
way and steamship lines, carriage and 
furniture upholsterers. 

The name Pantasote is always 
selvage edge. Sample 6x15 a ge. 
stamp and your upholsterer’s name. 
A piece 18 x 18 inches for 25 cents in stamps 
PANTASOTE 00., Dept. B, 11 Broadway, New York 



















however; for one conjunction may be followed bya 
noun (or some other part of speech) without modi- 
fiers, and the other by the same part of speech pre- 
ceded by modifiers, as in ‘‘ You may use either silk 
or round elastic cord.’’ 


The Pronunciation of “Guard” and “Guide” 


Please give the correct pronunciation of ‘‘ guard ”’ 
and ‘‘ guide.’’ North Carolina says gard and gide ; 
Virginia and South Carolina say gyard and gyide. 
If the latter are correct, I am ready to change the 
habit of fifty years: if they are not correct, I shall 
continue to leave out the sound of ‘ty.’”’ N.C. 


Gard and gide are correct: gyard and gyide are 
old pronunciations (you will find them in Walker’s 
dictionary), which are no longer in good use. 


The Accent in “Arbutus” 


Should the accent in ‘‘Arbutus’’ be on the first 


or on the second syllable ? May. 
On the first syllable. 


the Street 


What Should Have Been Said: 
If they were my last words they couldn’t be truer. 
Didn’t she sing the last aria we//? 
It’s not Ae that I’m thinking of 
There were ten of us in all. 


: it’s she. 


I want you /o see our place when you can get away 
for a day. 


We finished the house last fall; it Aasn’t been 
painted yet,and I don’t know that it ever wil/ be. 


Nina resembles her mother in the lower part of 
the face. 


1 think I should get there sooner by walking. 
The mother is the better looking of the two. 
She is always tastefully dressed. 

I was much (or greatly) troubled about it. 

‘** Rither is correct,’’ said I. 


I hadn’t sat there more than five minutes before 
I was asleep. 


He'll be a good horse when he’s thoroughly droken. 
I ordered three bunches of asparagus. 

It’s a// on account of you that I’m late. 

Are you interested in genealogy ? 


Nobody is expected to do anything that he does 
not wish to do. 


She has drunk a quart of milk each day. 


The house is gone, but I suppose the creck is 
there still. 














Ifin buying writing paper you will ask for 


THE EATON-HURLBUT 
PAPERS 


You will find them stamped with that 
indefinable something which appeals to 
a cultivated taste. These papers will 
give character to your correspondence. 
The best dealers carry them, and any 
dealer can get them. If you find a 
dealer who doesn’t, and will send us 
his name, we will send you a hand- 
some book of sample papers. 

You may perhaps be interested in our 

new paper —Twotone Linen. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS, ai 





the IDEAL piano for the home. 


The piano of life-long durability, of accu- 
rate action and instantly responsive touch, 
of superb tone, of thoroughly artistic case 
design —such a piano as will meet your 
fondest expectations, as will be prized 
above everything else in your home. 

On request, we shall gladly send “The Blasius 
Book ”’ with pictures and descriptions of the beautiful 
new styles, and explain how you may easily become 
the possessor of one of these splendid pianos, no 
matter where you live. 


Write for ‘‘HOW TO BUY A PIANO,” 
valuable aid to right selection. 








US 1119 Chestnut Street 
Makers of Pianos Philadelphia 











LEARN TO 


Make Indian Beadwork 


For Pleasure or Profit 


The Most Fascinating 





Fad of 20th Century 


An unlimited field for 
weaving articles for per 
sonal adornment and den 


decorations. 


signs, Indian Beads, 
Needles, Thread, Etc. 


SIOUX SCHOOL OF INDIAN BEAD WORK, 14 Madison St., Chicago 


_GOING TO BE MARRIED? 


We want to supply your Invitations, Announcements, 
| Cards, etc. Send for free booklet, ‘* Weddings,” and 
| Printed and Engraved Samples. 


Full Instructions, De . | 

















No better work to be had 
100 BEAUTIFUL PRINTED CALLING CARDS, 75 CENTS. 
303 Powers Bidg., Decatur, Ili. 


| MARQUAM & CO., 
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is the ASBESTOS SAD IRON. ‘hey 
represent the highest type of sad 
irons on the market. ‘They furnish 
the utmost of efficiency with least 
effort and greatest comfort to the 
user. They combine an absolutely 
cold handle with a very hot iron. 
This effect is obtained by the As- 
bestos lined hood and dead air space 
protecting the iron from cold air, re- 
taining its heat, forcing it back upon 
the iron and sebenting it 
ASBESTOS SAD IRONS have 
many other good points, all ex- 
lained in our Booklet, WHICH I8 
REE. They are kept in stock by 
most hardware and house Sorutening 
stores, where they may be examined, 
Write now for Booklet and satisfy 
yourself of the good features of 


}| ASBESTOS SAD IRONS. 
_—————————— 
mut DOVER MANUFACTUR 
, CANAL DOVER 





There’s more vitality lost in develop- 
ment of heat energy to digest “all 
ready-cooked foods’’ than analysis 
y shows they contain, and you pay the 
} same price for only twelve ounces as 
you do for two full pounds of 


WHEATLET 


Absolutely the most strength-giving 
cereal onthe market. Children crave 
its deliciousness. 

Know what you eat by sending postal, with grocer's 
name, for United States Government official cereal 
analysis, free. 

THE FRANKLIN MILLS Co. 
“All the Wheat that's Fit to Eat." 
713 Franklin 8q., Lockport, N. Y. 


























The CLARK 
CRISPY TOASTER 


Is a simple device 
that enables an 
one to toast bread, 
rusk, rolls, etc., to 
a nice crisp brown 
(cannot scorch) on 
a gas, oil or gaso- 
line stove. 

Makes the most 

delicious toast 

possible to make 


Sample sent p 
posienié for 25c 

If not entirely 
satisfactory after 
use, money re- F 
funded. 





J.L. CLARK HARDWARE CO., Rockford, Il. 








Use Vinegar Sparingly 
INEGAR is one of the com- 
mon condiments which is 
useful perhaps in small 
quantities, but certainly inju- 
rious if taken too freely. A 
dinner salad with two table 
spoontuls of vinegar for six persons is a good 
proportion. Vinegar, spices, in fact all substances 
which in themselves preserve food materials, hinder 
digestion. A little acid, a very little, will some- 
times prevent rapid, unnatural fermentation in 
the stomach, giving time for a weak digestion to 
assert itself. This habit, however, if continued for 
any length of time, will increase the digestive 
troubles by constantly aiding rather than strength- 
ening the gastric secretions. 
The stomach acid is mild and very easily over- 





| powered by either strong alkalis or acids. Pickles 


preserved in vinegar are always to be condemned. 
They create an appetite by irritating the stomach, 
and, if continued, provoke gastric indigestion. 
Salads, where but a small quantity of vinegar is 
used, are the best conveyors of this condiment. 
Home-made vinegars are strong with acetic acid and 
have no virtue over good manufactured vinegars 
except in flavoring. The apple imparts an agree- 
able aroma, which makes a pleasant and apparently 
mild flavor. Grape vinegar, made by adding yeast 
or “ mother ”’ to an uncooked sweetened grape juice, 
is excellent, and with a tarragon flavor is one of the 
best salad seasonings. 

The sweet pickle has no advantage over the sour 
one. Sugar,added to vinegar, makes it pass the palate 
more easily, but both enter the stomach as they 
originally were — the sugar as sugar, the vinegar as 


| 
| 


=—s4 





vinegar. There isnocombination or neutralization | 


of either. The perfectly natural palate refuses all 
very hot, bitter, sour or flat foods. But to meet our 
artificial cravings we overlook this fact and cover or 
disguise our likings that they may pass unnoticed. 
We cannot, however, deceive the stomach, and con- 
sequently we pay a heavy penalty. 

Seasoned or scented vinegars are made by adding 
onion, tarragon, bay leaf and celery to plain vine- 
gars; these when used in moderation have a dietetic 
value. One ounce of tarragon added to one quart 


| of vinegar is quite sufficient. One ounce of bruised 





mint, thoroughly mixed with half a pint of vinegar, 
slightly sweetened, makes mint sauce for lamb. 
Onion and garlic vinegar should be made fresh at 
each using, or they have an unpleasant taste. 

The best combinations are meats and green vege- 
tables with vinegar. 

Bad combinations with vinegar or severe acids are 
sugars, spices and starches. 

A sour stew of meat is not so bad; a little vine- 
gar with greens is an advantage, but when added to 
beans, to soften the legumin, hinders the digestion 
of the starch, which is false economy. 

To have perfect digestion and good health, with 


corresponding strength, avoid severe acids, sweets 


and all unwise combinations. 


chs 


Boiled Tomatoes 
ELECT small solid tomatoes; throw them in a 


saucepan of rapidly boiling water. Boil five | 


minutes,and serve. To eat, open, add a little but- 
ter and salt, and dip out with a spoon. Boiled 
tomatoes are nice with toast for breakfast. 


Minced Lamb 


HOP fine cold roasted lamb. For six slices of 
toast allow one pint of the chopped meat. 


Rub one tablespoonful of butter and one of flour | 
together; add half a pint of milk. Stir until boil- | 


ing. Add a tablespoonful of finely chopped mint, | 


half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne. Add 


the meat, and stand over hot water while you toast | 
the bread. Trim the toast, and butter, and cover | 
each slice with a thick layer of the mince, making a | 


little hollow in the centre. Poach six eggs and put 
one in the centre of each mince. Serve at once. 

Minced chicken may be served in the same way, 
adding mushrooms instead of the mint. 


Shirred Egg in Tomato 


p=sibDEs being sightly and wholesome this dish 

is economical. Peel small solid tomatoes and 
scoop out the centres. Drop an egg into each 
tomato, stand them in a baking-dish, and bake 


slowly for from ten to fifteen minutes, until the eggs | 
are set. Add a tablespoonful of cream sauce to 


each, and dish on slices of toast. 


Tomato Omelet 


Ass four eggs without separating until well | 


mixed, Add half a cupful of chopped tomato, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of cayenne. 
Put a tablespoonful of butter in an omelet-pan; 


when hot add the egg mixture; shake until set; fold | 


and turn the omelet out on a hot platter. 


Supper Tomatoes 


UT four large solid tomatoes in halves. Scoop 
out the centre and seeds. Boil half a cupful 
of rice for twenty minutes; drain, and add to it half 
a pint of pecan meats, half a teaspoonful of salt, anda 
teaspoonful of onion juice. Mix, and stuff this in 
the tomatoes. Dust the tops with breadcrumbs and 
bake very slowly for an hour. They must not be 
allowed to cook until they fall to pieces. Serve 
with brown sauce made in the pan. Tomatoes in 
this way have meat value. The quantities given are 
sufficient for six people at a cost of ten cents. 


Oatmeal Shortcake 


Nee left-over porridge into a round mould or 

into a large baking-powder can and stand aside 
to cool. Sugar,and mash either strawberries, rasp- 
berries or blackberries. At serving time turn out 


| the oatmeal, cut it in slices three-quarters of an inch 


thick; put one on a deep round dish; cover it with 
the fruit; put on another slice, then more fruit, and 
so continue to the top. Dust with powdered sugar 
and serve with cream. 


Oatmeal Brown Bread 


M** well a teaspoonful of salt, a pint of rolled 

oats, a pint of rolled wheat, half a pint of 
whole wheat flour, and half a pint of cornmeal. 
Dissolve a level teaspoonful of baking soda in two 
tablespoonfuls of warm water; add it to half a cup- 
ful of molasses; beat a moment, and mix it with 
one pint of thick, sour milk. Add these to the dry 
ingredients and stir well. Pour into a brown-bread 
mould and boil for three hours, 
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Perfect Food Means Perfect Health 


Perfect health means bright, sparkling eyes, a 
clear complexion, a sweet breath, sound white 
teeth, an active brain and a symmetrical body. 


SHREDDED WeeszAl 
BISCUIT 


is a perfect food because it is complete in itself 
for the perfect nourishment of the whole body. 
(Read that statement again.) Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit is made in the most hygi- 

enic food laboratory in the world. 
The wheat is thoroughly cooked, 
spun out into porous shreds and is, 
therefore, naturally light and short 
without the use of yeast, baking 
powders, fats or chemicals of any kind. It is crisp and compels the teeth to perform 
their natural exercise. This means perfect digestion and perfect health. 





Sold by all Grocers. Send for “‘ THE VITAL QUESTION” 
(Cook Book, illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











BRO-MAN-GEL-ON 


THE ONE PERFECT 


DESSERT JELLY 


NONE AS GOOD 
BETTER - IMPOSSIBLE 


SELLS AT GROCERS 
ILLUSTRATED RECIPE BOOKLET FREE 
MFRS. STERN & SAALBERG NEW YORK 


‘ 








WHITE WHITE 


There are 
two whites 


Put clothes washed with BORAX beside clothes washed with other cleansers and 
you will see two whites. When clothes get gray or yellowish they look old. Wash 
them a few times with BORAX and they will look new and fresh again. BORAX 
makes quick, snowy washing, preserves fabrics and keeps the hands soft. 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘20 MULE TEAM BORAX’’ 


Our booklet, “ Borax — Come In,” is of absorbing interest to housekeepers. Sent on receipt of a 2-ceut stamp. 
Address Dept. AQ, PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION FOR 


STAMMERERS 


_ The instruction contained in my new book, “THE PRACTICAL TREATMENT OF 
STAMMERING AND STUTTERING,” is based on years of experience, observation 
and study with thousands of pupils who have attended my institution. It con- 
tains A NEW METHOD for the cure of stammering, with illustrations showing 
how to overcome Stammering and Stuttering on every sound or word likely to 
cause difficulty; teaches correct breathing and proper vocalization; instructs 
parents how to overcome stammering tendencies in their children; deals with the 
mental condition in stammering; tells how to diagnose cases of stammering and 
stuttering; coutains many helpful exercises for the cure of stammering together 
with choice selections for practice. The LAKGEST, MOST INTERESTING, MOST GEO. ANDREW LEWIS 
INSTRUCTIVE AND MOST COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE SUBJECT EVER PUB- | Author of “The Practical 1 
LISHED. Recommended as a valuable and: practical guide for home instruction. | ment of Stammering and S$ 
Best quality, cloth binding, full gilt, 415 pages. Size 5% x 7%. Price, $3.50. Sent tering,’’ Founder and Prin 
postpaid to any address upon receipt of price. Address of the Lewis Phono-Metric | 
GEO. ANDREW LEWIS, 40 Adelaide St., DETROIT, MICH. | stitute and Schoo! for oat 

NOTE.— I will be pleased to send FREE to any person who stammers two of my other books, and most successful Institut" 
one THE ORIGIN AND TREATMENT OF STAMMERING, containing 200 pages, the other con- 


; ~ . 4 for the cure of Stammering " 
taining 190 pages. Enclose six cents in stamps to pay postage. the world. 
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Life is a Fi ht in which the 
Best Boy Wins 


\ clear brain, a strong body and pure blood are neces- 
sary to success. 


MALTACERES 


Health Food. 


} 
| 
| 
gives health to brain, muscles and blood — makes life 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 





worth living. MALTA-CERES is pre-digested, easily 
assimilated by the weakest stomach and supplies per- 
fect food to the body. 


Also served with Fish, Oysters, Fruit, etc. 


It’s Ready to Eat 


Delicious— Unequaled 
Samp‘e Package Sent free for your Grocer’s Name 








- Quieter 


: 
2 
R 








THE TWIN CITY NUT FOOD CO. 
| 2837 BRYANT AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Brown Bread Coffee Brown Sauce 
Boiled Rice 
: Fruit ao Stewed Cabbage 
Toast Coffee Lettuce Salad 
Fruit Wafers Cheese 
Oatmeal, Milk Apple Sponge 
Rolls Coffee English Beef Soup 
Chopped Dates in Farina, Baked Beans, Tomato 
Cream Sauce 
Toast Coffee Spinach 
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Mrs. Rorer’s Menus 
for May 








Sy 


HIS is the month when | 
menus should be not only | 
carefully planned, but 

daintily carried out as well. 
The task should not be a diffi- | 
cult one since the markets are 

full of green vegetables, and in many localities 
strawberries, new tomatoes and asparagus are well | 
within the means of the average housekeeper. 








Breakfasts Tomato Soup 
Fruit English Beef Pie (left-over 
Broiled Tomatoes Toast meat), Brown Sauce 
Coffee Potato Puff Carrots 








Strawberries 
Farina, Milk 


Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Stuffed Calves’ Heart, 














Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Lemon Jelly, Whipped 





PotatoOmelet Rye Gems 





Cocoa Cream 
Fruit Suppers 
Creamed Beef Minced Chicken on Toast 
Tea 


Hot Cornmeal Mush 


Coffee Canned Peaches Wafers 








Cold Beef, Horseradish 
Sauce 


Broiled Fish 
Stewed Potatoes 











DOITNOW 


Send to your gro- 
cer to-day for one 
package each of the four flavors of 

_C), Lemon, Orange, Raspberry 
J ELL-O: and Strawberry. 
So easy to prepare and pleases the taste 
of everybody. JELL-O is now being 
used by millions of families throughout 
the world and is the most delightful 
dessert preparation on the market. 








Sold by grocers everywhere. 10c. per package 





For Small Investors 


If you have a thousand dollars or more — idle 
or unsatisfactorily invested—our COUPON 
Deposit Certificate, due March 1, 1908, guaran- 
tees you 4 percent. As safe and pays better 
interest than a Government Bond. Secured by 
$5,340,000 of capital and surplus. Interest 
paid quarterly— March, June, September, 
December. Withdrawal at any interest 
period, at 60 days’ notice. Price, par and 
interest from March 1. We welcome 
smaller sums in our savings depart- 
ment — one dollar on—and pay 3 per 
cent. interest. Correspondence 
solicited. All questions fully an- 
swered by personal letters 


THE CONTINENTAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
Baltimore, 
Md. 
















Oatmeal Bread Coffee Brown Bread, Butter 
Baked Apples, Cream 
Stewed Prunes Grits 
Toast Coffee Beef Croquettes Peas 
' renee Oatmeal Bread Butter | 
Soft Steamed Eggs Ginger Waters Tea 


Rice Gems 
Coffee 








Creamed Potatoes 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Cocoa, Whipped Cream 
Wafers 


Luncheons 
Potato Dumplings, Brown 
Sauce 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Fruit 





Omelet with Tomato 
Sauce 
Rice Gems 





Toast Stewed Prunes 


Nut Sandwiches 





—e . » - 
Cocoa Canned Codfish 





| 
| Cream of Asparagus Soup 
| 
| 


Vegetable Purée 
| Asparagus Omelet 
Oatmeal Bread 
| Boiled Rice with Raisins 


Corn Bread 
Coffee 


Butter 


A Few Odd Teas 
Tomato Aspic with 
Mayonnaise 
Nut Sandwiches 

Orange Ice 
Rolled Wafers 





Deviled Macaroni 
Tomato Salad 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Fruit and Nuts 








Codfish Soufflé 
Corn Bread 
Cold Asparagus, French 
Dressing 


Cream of Chicken in 
gread Patties 
Macedoine Salad 
Strawberry Frappé 





| Wafers 

- Lady-Fingers 
| Bouillon, Crackers Coffee 

| Broiled Chops " Bi onianorn ae 

| Creamed Potatoes Peas preci ae 

| Lettuce Salad wa per parnis ied 
Wafers Cheese with Cress 


Fruit P 

Orange tes ruit Punch 

Vanilla Ice Cream with 
Chocolate Sauce 


Ginger Wafers 


Light Luncheons 
on Tray 
Strawberries, Cream a 7 
A Little Company 
Supper 
Clam Bouillon 


| Brown Bread Sandwiches 





Asparagus Salad 
Fish Cutlets, Cream 
Sauce 
Potato Balls 


Cheese Sandwiches 





Iced Tomato Stuffed with 
| Cress, French Dressing 
Wafers 





Tomatoes Stuffed with 
Rice and Nuts 
Peas 
Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Coffee in the Library 





Cocoa, Whipped Cream 
Nut Sandwiches 
Hot Baked Apples, Cream 

Gingerbread Sunday Suppers 


Jellied Tongue 


1 Dinners Lettuce, Mayonnaise 
| Vegetable Soup Bread and Butter Sand- 
| Round Steak, Tomato wiches 

| Sauce Cocoa Ginger Wafers 


Baked Potatoes 
Stewed Spring Onions 
Lettuce Salad 





Cold Fish, 





Set your colors before wash 
ing. The most delicate fab 


HIRTWAISTS 
WON'T FADE 


colors fading or running to 
gether. Shirts, Shirtwaists 
Dresses, Wrappers, 
4g¢ — enough for 50 waists — to 


THE emma co. 


rics can be washed without 


- Clear Soup 


look fresh ; : always 
resh and new by using Cetacolor. Send 10 cents for pack- 


Sauce Bearnaise 
Wafers Cheese 3rown Bread and Butter 
- Coffee German Coffee Cake 





Coffee 





Irish Stew with Dump- 
lings 
Cold Slaw 


Chicken Mince on Toast 
Poached Egg 


Potatoes ‘Tea 
















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Plain Potatoes | 





| 
| 


(Representatives Wanted Everywhere.) uffalo, N.Y. \ k Cl c , 
Residences _ : : floc sarlotte, Custard Canned Peaches 
Semrehes :Artistic Homes Sauce Lady-Fingers 
8 
A 1024-Page Book of Designs, $1.00 - ae 
Ete. ' (hagas cover) Largest Bd ey Macaroni Soup Creamed Sweetbreads in 
10 Houses of $1000, 25c. | panned Chicken, Brown Chafing-Dish 











10 Houses of $1200, 25c. 










10 Brick Houses ; _ ‘Sauce Rolls Butter 
5 q erry 25c. Rice Asparagus Lettuce Salad 
10 Houses of $1500, 25c. Pop-Overs, Lemon Sauce Wafers Cheese 
10 Houses of $1800, 25c. genes : — . 
$0 hotastie Consens, Oe. Cream of Potato Soup = 
fg HERBERT C. CHIVERS : a 
— . - oO oast, own > « Screé a s ‘ | 
— ~ 119-5, 7th, St. Louis, Mo. Pot Roast, Brown Sauce Scrambled Eggs Toast 
AUCTION REVOLVEBS, GUNS, | Stuffed Tomatoes Coffee 
eae and Military Goods. NEW and old. | Browned Potatoes Lemon Jelly, 
aw © eek the casei ame, | Cabbage Salad Whipped Cream 
———————— Francis Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N. Y. Fruit Sponge Cake 
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Are You Drinking Nature’s 
Choicest Nutrient, 


Horlicks 
Malted 


Mi 


Made from Pure Milk and Malted Grain 


Ik 





a 





delicious and invigorating food-drink that agrees 


with everybody. 
pared instantly by dissolvi 


Put up in powder form; pre- 


ng in water. For use at 


meals, tween meals—a meal in itself. 


Used and Sold Everywhere; All Druggists. 


SAMPLE 


or 


If you are not using it now, let 
us send you a Trial Package 


FREE 


Our Shakespearian Booklet, giving recipes 


for preparing Horlick’ 


s M. M. delicacies. 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, Eng. 


Montreal, Can. 








a Alpha Salad Cream is the ideal salad 
dressing for all varieties of salads. It 
is also the ideal sauce or relish for 
cold meats, canned salmon, shrimp 
or lobster, fish cakes, baked beans, 
cold slaw, cold cauliflower or aspar- 
agus, cold hash or on sandwiches. 


Alpha Salad Cream is absolutely 
pure. Never separates. Never spoils. 
Those who like oil can add _ their 
favorite brand with perfect results. 
Samples not mailable. All grocers. 


Martha Taft Wentworth Recipe 
Book (60 Recipes and Suggestions) 
sent free for grocer’s name. This 
book includes premium list. Informs 
you how to secure the New Game of 
Diamonds free. This game sells at 
50 cents to $1.00, according to style 
and quality of board. 








and nourishing than other desserts. 
10 Tablets by mail 1o cents. No samples. 


WONDERLAND 
PUDDING TABLETS 


One tablet makes a quart of milk into a milk jelly more delicious, refreshing 


Also make Delicious Ice Cream. 


THE H. J. BLODGETT COMPANY, Inc., 18 Thayer Street, Boston, Mass. ] 





Package of 

















Returnable if not Satisfactory 


Bohn Syphon System 


Refrigerators 


You can keep butter, cheese, milk, fish, 
melons, fruit or vegetables in the same food 
compartment without taint. No other re- 
frigerator produces such results. ‘empera- 
ture uniformly 38 to 42 degrees, other boxes 
using more ice 52 to 60 degrees. White 
Enamel Lining is easily cleaned with moist 
cloth. And it’s a beautiful refrigerator— 
cabinet construction. 


SENT FREIGHT PREPAID 


anywhere in United States, if not for sale 
by your dealer. If not satisfactory after 
ten days trial, return at our expense, and 
purchase price will be refunded. 


Adopted by the Pullman Company 
and all the great railroads for buffet, 
dining car and freight refrigeration. 
Testimonials from all. 


Booklet (40 pages) is full of valuable infor- 
mation on care and economical use of re- 








Write for Valuable 
FREE Booklet 


frigerators. Also describes and catalogues 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerators, with half-tone 











We make Refrigerators for cars 





WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO., 14 East 6th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


, steamships, hotels, etc., to order. 





photographs. FREE—write for it. 

















DELICIOUS TOAST 
» THE FAIRGRIEVE 
PATENT GAS TOASTER 


The only toaster guaranteed to toast on gas 
or gasoline oil stoves without taste or odor. Great gas saver. 
All dealers or 35 cents postpaid. 


Pairgrieve Toaster Mfg. Co., 292 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














THE PETALUMA 


is the dependable Incubator. Automati 
throughout, results the surest and highest. 
Petal Incubators and Brooders are | 
the oldest and most reliable machines on 
the market. Write for FREE catalogue 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO. 

Bor81, Petaluma, (al. Box81, Indianapolis, Ind, 
33 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ROGERS’ 


STAINFLOOR 


FINISH 


For New and Old, Hardwood. Pine or 
Painted Floors 


Absolutely the best floor finish ever produced. 
MAKES PINE FLOORS LOOK 
LIKE HARDWOOD 
Whether Painted or Not 
MAKES OLD FLOORS LOOK 
LIKE NEW 


Beautifies and Preserves New and Old Hardwood Floors 


Equally good for furniture and all kinds of 
woodwork. Does not scratch, mar or show heel 
marks, and is not affected by water. Made in 
all the shades of natural woods, also transparent. 
Stains and fuiishes floors at one operation. 

You can easily apply it yourself. Dries over 
night so that floor can be used next morning. 


NO OIL; NO WAX; NO SHELLAC 
We will send you, express paid, a can 
of ROGERS’ 
STAINFLOOR 
FINISH 
enough to cover 
20 square feet 
two coats, and 
a good brush to 
put it on with, 
all for 25 cents. 
We limit the 
above offer to 
10,000 caus of 
Rogers’ Stain = 
floor Finishand Fi 
10,000 brushes | i 
to readers of pi 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, one can 
and one brush only to each address. 


Booklet on treatment of floors mailed free. 
DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS, 
532 Milwaukee Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
For sale by JOBBERS and DEALERS generally 























WAXELITE 


FOR 


KITCHENAno au 
oTHER FLOORS 


A perfect Antiseptic, Hygienic 
Dressing and Preservative 
So simple a child can use it 
A necessity to housewives 
Saves labor, time and strength 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


FREE —Send for valuable book- 
let and sample board to 

















Manufacturers of the famous Adelite Paint and Varnish 
Remover, Enamels, Paints and Wood Finishes 





| This Mantel, $27.50, Delivered Free 


East of the Mississippi or south of the Ohio river. (Freight 
equalized to 
points beyond.) 
DESCRIPTION: 
Mantel No, 535A, 
6 ft. 11 ins. high, 
5 ft. wide, open- 
ay ; ing 36x42, mir- 
ror 18x36, quar- 
y af tered oak, veneer- 

yt sree | ed column 3%ins. 

: 2 . in diam., plated 
grate and tile as 
shown in picture. 








— ¢ 


Homes. Our man- 
telscombinebeau 
ty in the highest 
degree with best 
material and work- 
manship. Direct 
from manufactur- 
er saves you sev- 
eral profits. We 
guarantee safe de- 
livery. “High 
Grade"'is our mot- 
toand weliveupto 
it. Write for cata- 
log and other in- 


me ig a 














formation. MoClamroch Mantel Co., 24 EimSt, Greensboro, N.C* | | the Misses Fox and Beaver she had pictures of 





Squabs are raised in one month, bring dig 
prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time profitably. Small space and capi- 
tal. Here is something worth looking into. 
Facts given in our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money With Squabs.” 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
2 A Friend Street Boston, Mass. 
























Perfectly seeds 20 to 
30 quarts an hour— 
large, small or Califor- 
nia cherries. Drives seed 
into one dish; drops 
cherry into another. 
Doesn’t crush nor cause 
loss of juice. Leaves prac- 
tically no mark 
on seeded fruit. 
Sent, express pre- 
paid, on receipt 
of $1.00 
Dealers can get 
dozen lots, ex- 
press prepaid, at 
reasonable price. 
Write for “‘ Kitchen 
,»”’ with recipes by 
famous cooking authority, 
MFG. CO. 
Mount Joy, Pa. 





RO. 
104 Penn Avenue 











| 
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Guest-Cards for 
Luncheons and Dinners 
By Blanche A. Zieber 





OSTESSES often want 
something more elabo 
rate in the way of a 

guest-card than the plain white 
one with the name of the guest 
written upon it. Guest-cards 
which are on sale in the stores are generally quite 
expensive, and even these are not easily obtained in 
the smaller cities. 

There are quite a number of novel ways of mak- 
ing cards suitable for designating the guests’ places 
at the table, which with a little ingenuity can be 
made with very little expense. Such cards if made 
by the hostess will be all the more appreciated by 
the guests, and may also be used as souvenirs of the 
occasidn. 

Once a year my Aunt Sarah gave a large dinner to 
her near relatives. From grandmother down to the 
little granddaughter, all were invited. Outside of 
the good things to eat there was always sure to be 
a surprise in the way of guest-cards. Upon the 
occasion of the last dinner as we all marched into 
the dining-room, grandmother taking the lead, we 
were told to find our places by photographs of our- 
selves taken years ago. Grandmother’s card showed 
her as she looked in her young days, with long curls 
and with wide hoopskirts. One picture showing a 





| chubby baby sucking his thumb proved to be Uncle 


John. Much merriment was provoked as we sought 
our places and many good old times were talked of 


| during the progress of the dinner. 
Aunt Sarah had hunted in some old albums for | 


| the pictures became loosened from the cards; 


| day last summer. 








the photographs, had soaked them in water until 
then 
after they had dried she had cut out the figures 
neatly and pasted them on white cards, tying each 
card at one corner with baby ribbon. 


Another inexpensive and quite appropriate guest- 
card was given at a June luncheon on a very warm 
At each place there was a small 
paper folding-fan. 


After we were seated the hostess | 


told us that we could not use the fans at our places | 


until we found out to whom they belonged. Upon 
examination we found quotations written on both 
sides of the fans. On one side the quotation 
referred to the month of June; on the other the 
quotation expressed some characteristic of one of 
the guests, or referred to her special fad or occupa- 
tion. A great deal of guessing took place, and 
not a little fun was had before the fans found their 
proper owners, and then they were made good use 
of during the luncheon, 
The following were some of the quotations refer- 
ring to the month of June: 
“ The queen of the year has come. 
Hail to thee, June! Sweet mistress mine.” 
— Goddard. 
“Hark! she is here —’tis the rosy-faced June 
Striking the harp to her merriest tune.’’—Cajpern. 
“ June, brightest of the summer months of flowers.”’ 
—Burleigh. 
“ With sunny smiles and shadowy tears 
The soft, young June day now appears.”’ 
—McLellan. 
**Welcome, bright June, and all its smiling hours, 
With songs of birds and stir of leaves and wings.” 
—Webbe. 
‘* And what is so rare as a day in June?’’—Lowel/. 
“June, bonnie June, I but love thee the more 
That evermore smiling thou suushine dost bring.’’ 
—Leigh Hunt, 
‘* Now good-by to the books, for our teacliers shall be 
Just the hills and the trees and the glorious sea, 
In the sunshine of June whoso happy as we?”’ 
—Silver Cross Magazine. 
* Beautiful June! Sunshiny June! 
‘The earth and the air are in perfect attune, 
Singing to welcome thee, beautiful June.” 
—Silver Cross Magazine. 


Care was taken in selecting the personal quota- 
tions to have them appropriate and yet not offend. 
The fan which read ‘‘ I’m nothing if not critical”’ 
was immediately claimed by one of the guests, who 
exclaimed: *‘ It hardly seems quite fair, though; it 
should read, ‘kindly critical,’’’ which remark 
proved the aptness of the quotation. 


This idea suggests another. Any girl clever with 


her brush can make pretty and original place-cards | 


by painting on small cards, the size of a visiting- 
card, something descriptive of the person each card 
is intended for and with an appropriate quotation. 
Some may be easy, but others will tax one’s inge- 
nuity. 

A clever girl I know spent quite a little time and 
thought in making guest-cards for a dinner-party. 
She cut pictures or parts of pictures from magazines 
and advertisements, and when these failed she made 
drawings. The clippings she pasted neatly on 
cards, making each card represent or suggest the 
last name of one of the guests. For example: for 


animals of those names on their cards. A pile of 
hay suggested Miss ‘‘ Rick.’’ The letter ‘‘ J’’ fol- 
lowed by several 1’s (ones) easily read ‘‘ Jones.’’ 
The picture of an elevation of land evidently meant 
Miss ‘‘ Hill.’”’ The picture of a preacher puzzled 
them a little while, but with several hints it was 
found to mean ‘fA good man,’ which Miss A. 
Goodman immediately appropriated. 


For a June luncheon nothing in the way of a 
place-card could be prettier than a single rose 
attached toa plain white card upon which the name 
of the person for whom the card is intended is 
lettered to match the flower. 

The pictures in magazine advertisements may be 
used in still another way for guest-cards. Decorate 
plain white squares of Bristol-board by pasting pic- 
tures upon them to represent the particular fads of 
your guests. Such pictures are easily found, and 
guest-cards arranged in this way always invite com- 
ment and start the conversation; something which 
it is not always easy to do at either a luncheon ora 
dinner. 

Appropriate place-cards for a Fourth of July 
luncheon or dinner may be made by covering small 
glass bottles about the size of a firecracker with red 
tissue paper, and filling them with little candies. 
By cutting the corks even with the bottles and draw- 
ing asmall piece of twine through for a fuse, aclever 
imitation of a cracker is made. The names of the 
guests may be put vertically on the bottles. 


| 
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Have you a little “FAIRY” in your 





3S 


home ? 


We “Mean FAIRY SOAP, of. Course! 


FAIRY SOAP (the oval cake) is so much handier than the old style, 


awkward, elusive oblong bar. 





possible to make 
5 cents; 


FREE 


is shown above in reduced form). 


at grocers’ and druggists’. 


| be admired and preserved by all lovers of children. 








ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 


Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you prefer, 25 
forward you a handsome portfolio of ten beautiful little 


Besides it’s the purest white floating soap 
and is obtainable at the lowest price possible to pay — 


c. in stamps) and we will 
‘Fairy’ subjects (one of which 


These pictures are artistic reproductions from photographs and will 


Size 9% inches by 12% inches, FREE FROM ALL 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 70, Chicago. 





BEST IDEAS IN ss BUILDING 





You can inspect the work of one of the oldest and best 
equipped architects’ offices in the country, at very low cost, 
by sending for our latest edition of 


ARTISTIC DWELLINGS 


It gives view, floor plans and descriptions of 118 houses, 
35 costing less than $1,750; 55 costing between $1,750 and 
$3,500; 28 costing more than $3,500, all giving best ideas in 
skilled modern home designing. Price $1 , prepaid, 
invaluable to every home builder. Sample booklet for stamp. 

Our work is guaranteed complete and accurate, is endorsed 
by leading contractors, saves unnecessary expense. 

Send for our offer for getting up special sketches for you 

FRANK P. ALLEN & SON 
Established 1880. Architects — Grand Rapids, Mich. 


S70 NE. \ 
Ose ALG 








nderwear 


Men 
WomMEN 
@7718) 744) 


“ FOREST MILLS " Underwear is made in a large variety 
of styles, shapes, and qualities; in union suits and 
separate garments, for women, men, children, and babies ; 
in light, medium, and heavy weights for all seasons. 
Our illustrated c atalog showing styles “ FOREST MILLS’ 
Underwear and “GORDON DYE" Hosiery mailed free 
for asking. 


Brown, Durrell & Co., 102 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 











Patterns for 32 different articles; 
(long clothes) with full direc- 

tions for making, showing 
necessary material, etc., or 10 
patterns for short clothes; 
either set sent postpaid for 
only 25¢. A large illustrated book- 
let, showing everything necessary for mother and infant, sent free. 
Send silver or stamps. Infants’ ready-made garments my specialty. 


Address wR. C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 











CARPETS 
LINOLEUM, RUGS, BY MAIL 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


Can be selected at your own fireside from our cata- 
logue, which shows a large assortment of patterns 
in their actual colors. 


BEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES 
It is a broad statement to make, but we assert 
without fear of contradiction, that our prices are far 
and away below any quoted by any merchant in any 
town or city in the United States. 
The Famous Sultana Outiege Carpets 25c 
lb yd.; The Best All-Wool Extra Super 
grain made at 59¢ per yd.; Axminsters, 
whichnot solong ago only the wealthy could 
buy, are yours at 98¢e per yd. Other lines 
ylow. We make no 
charge for sewing. WE PAY 
PREIGHT on conditions as stated 
in catalogue. Write for catalogue; 
it's free. 
The Russell Carpet Co. 
120 Market 8t. 




































ASK FOR 
Dewey’s Improved Acme Dress and 
Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress Shields, being a com 
plete garment, always ready to wear 
withanydress. 
The only pro 

tector that can 
be worn with 
Shirt-Waists 
without sew 

ingin. The 
only per- 
fect pro 
tection 
from 
per- 


spiration, 
The Best Shield for bicycle riders. One pair does the work of six. 
No. 1, Bust Measure 28-33, $ .65 No. 2. Bust Measure 34-39, $ .80 
No. 3. Bust Measure 40-45, 1.00 No.4. Bust Measure 46-49, 1.25 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Send Money by P. O. Orcer 
M. DEWEY, Manfr., 1395 B, W. Monroe 8t., Chicago, lll. 
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| Spring Flower Luncheons 


= 


“RAINY-DAY Lunch- 
eon’’ is certainly an 
original idea. Place an 








in a fernery and twist smilax 
around the frame and down 
each spoke. At the base of the 
fernery make a bed of violets as large around in cir- 
| cumference as the umbrella. At the luncheon hour 
| hide a smal! lump of ice in the smilax at the end of 
| each spoke, allowing it to melt and drip on the 
violets. This makes a pretty decoration for a lunch- 
eon, particularly if wild violets can be procured. 








A Buttercup Luncheon. A _ very effective 


arrangement of buttercups for a luncheon is here 

The Beauty of a Room suggested. It must be remembered that this flower 
and the effect of the pictures in it are | closes at night and therefore is not suitable for an 
often marred by shabby frames. Regal evening decoration. In the centre of the table 
Enamels make it easy to modernize arrange a circle of large rock ferns, and in the circle 


thus made place an inverted round pudding-dish, 
surrounding it with a large wreath of buttercups. 
Place the wreath so that half of each fern leaf will 


picture frames and restore them to their 
original freshness. Applied to equal ad- 


vantage on wood, willow, metal and project beyond the buttercups. On the pudding- 
earthen articles of every description. dish, the sides of which are hidden by the wreath, 
Regal Enamel forms a hard, non- | place a fern-dish full of growing ferns, and almost 
absorbent, lustrous surface, smooth as hidden among them a green glass vase filled with 
ivory, easily cleaned, wonderfully buttercups and grasses. This same idea may be 
durable. Beautiful, clear colors. carried out with daisies. 


A Pretty Way to Serve Refreshments to a 

ega name ree number of people is to have a ‘Rainbow Luncheon.”’ 

; : Have as many tables as there are colors of the rain- 
Send us your name with that of your hardware or paint 


dealer and ten cents for postage and we will send you bow. The centre table may be white. For the 


atrial size can of R of Boome), is pure white t also decorations use as many of the new spring flowers 
color samples and our helpful booklet on interior deco- : 

ration. We makea special bath tub and radiator enamel. as may be gathered. Colored candles will help to 
| v uJ 





3 . ; carry out the idea. The menu may be arranged to 
ADSWORTH-HOWLAND (0., 1302 Indiana Ave, Chicago, I correspond in color to the decorations if desired. 











tiful centrepiece for a spring luncheon is a large 
floral ball. The frame may be made of a piece of 
poultry netting bent into the rough outline of a 
ball. Place a shallow bowl inside the netting 
before it is fastened up. When the framework is 
set on the table the bowl may be filled with water 
and the stalks of the jonquils and narcissuses may 
be stuck in until the netting is entirely hidden by 
the flowers. 


A May-Day Luncheon. The following unique 
idea was tried with great success last May. The 
dining-room was transformed into a bower with 
palms, ferns and trailing vines, but it was the 





This creat “Prial Collection’ of the . centrepiece of the table which attracted the most 
famous D. & O. Roses is now known to flower ° attention. A slender Maypole was wound with a 
lovers as the great enaual Rese bengeia. For omaly garland of smilax and arbutus; from the top sixteen 

y years we have made Rose growing a specialty. : ‘ : 

In our seventy greenhouses we grow annually a ribbons, alternate pink and white, stretched to the 
million plants, in over a thousand varieties. To circle of plates and hung over the table. Each pink 
further spread the fame of the D, @ C. Roses wewill ff ribbon bore the name of the girl whose place it 
select from this vast collection, 16 strong, hardy, desi ted d h whit ibbon b th f 
ever-blooming plants, on own roots, including two esignated, and each white ri n bore the name o 
famous new varieties, Clim! Clotilde the man whose place at the table it marked. After 
fae Se toe Le god nese Baste, and send them the first course the ‘‘ dance about the Maypole ”’ 
by mail, postpaid, anywhere in the United States, e a , a" 

for $1.00. No two kinds alike. 4// will bloom began. All rose, the girls taking their ribbons in 
oe gay A season. Safe arrival and satis- their right hands and their napkins in their left, 

c 0) u . . . . . . 

If you will mention this magazine when you order while the men took their ribbons in their left hands. 
we will send you with the Roses a return check for They faced their partners. The men then took the 
Sion We wil Seoctel tak ste cram wie aan next seat but one to the right, the girls passing 
to all who will write for it whether ordering above or under the men’s ribbons. After the next course 
not, the 34th annual edition of ew to C Ss vai he me j ; 

Rose Culture for 3—the Leading Rose Cata- @ | ee ae + 7) ; ° * = a on the 
logue of America. 172 pages. Telis how to grow, right, the girls to the left. n this way the ribbons 


and describes our famous Roses and all other flowers 

worth growing. Offers a complete list of Flower 

and Vegetable Seeds. Ask fur it to-day. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. West Grove, Pa. 
Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 


were wound around the Maypole and each one had 
a different partner for each course. At the end of 
the dinner the Maypole was entirely hidden in a 
perfectly woven sheath of pink and white ribbons. 
Then the guests once more gathered up their 
streamers, the men moved to the left, the girls to 


the right, and to the bright strains of the orchestra 
Al »H the ribbons were unwound. 
J For a Spring Luncheon. Nothing makes a 








prettier decoration for a spring luncheon than 

hepaticas, moss and ferns. They may be arranged 

; | in a centrepiece for a round table, and suspended 

FACE OW DER over the table may be a spray of wood ferns com- 

bined with the blossoms tied with white, pink and 

reen ribbons. Eight single silver candlesticks with 

May Showers com and pink shades may be used to outline a 

Bathe your face every wide circle around the centrepiece. The place- 
morning in fresh May cards may be decorated with the blossoms. 

rain water and use the 
justly celebrated 










At an Apple-Blossom Luncheon given to 
several débutantes the whole room was decorated 
abla h F P d with the beautiful blossoms which were half blown. 
C e ace OW er Branches were stuck in glass bottles full of water 

| and fastened with wires to the backs of the pictures 


in the dining-room. The sideboard was covered 
with great branches put in tall cut-glass vases and 


and you will insure the most lovely 
complexion. LABLACHE corrects all 


skin impurities, restores a faded com- low silver bowls. The mantel was banked and in 
plexion and heightens the charm of the the corners of the room were tall Japanese jars filled 
most beautiful woman. A toilet neces- with great spraying branches. In the centre of the 
sity which will always be an exquisite table was a vase filled with pure white cherry 


blogsoms. The candlesticks were shaded with white 
t i s ; ' and‘silver. Back of a screen at each end of the 
racted from flowers and plants which room a lamp was placed which gave a brilliant light 
possess peculiar soothing properties, and to the flowers on the wall, without the glare of the 
are also powerfully antiseptic in their lamp being visible. 

nature. Flesh, White, Pink,Cream Tints. 


luxury. Its delicate perfume is ex- 


centre of the table upon a glass salver an old- 

fashioned glass fruit-bow!] on a pedestal. Fill the 
| fruit-bow! and salver with white cornmeal which 
has been well soaked in cold water, and in this 
insert the pansy stems. They should be placed as 
thickly as possible. Around the outer edge of the 
salver have a border of maidenhair fern. An 





125 Kingston St., Boston 











may be placed at each end of the table. If desired 
little dishes arranged in the same way may also be 
used. 


f Ox-Eyed Daisies may be used for a luncheon- 

F ‘ ‘ | table decoration very effectively. In the centre of 

finish  tegh yy ili | a round table, arranged to seat eight people, place a 

delicate ; - o Ceilings, mound of daisies and mountain ferns and have a 
ate and decorative in tone, free from 


Grsenic to be breathed in while asleep, for a rope of daisies running from each plate to the 
rable an 

your painter 
not peel, cra 
Applied to n 


can apply, get “‘Muresco.” Dves mound. 

ck or oy off, and is fire-proof. 

ew oro laster and over bri > j 

wood or metal. Made be white fourteen tint For a Lavender Luncheon in honor of an old 

a twelve colors, : lady’s seventieth birthday the table was decorated 
s& dealer for color card and novelty or write tous. | 


| seventy little white tapers. Around the cake was 
a wreath of lavender leaves and violets. The 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics candelabra held white candles with lavender silk | 


Two Mt York Street, New Haven, Conn. | shades trimmed with violets. At each place was a 
Course in German weg fF Teachers of Gymnastics. Summer | bunch of lavender leaves tied with lavender baby 
and Medical Comaeil ———e Gymnastics. Course in Massage | ion. 


old umbrella frame vertically | 


A Ball of Jonquils and Narcissuses. A beau- | 


50c. a box. Druggists or by mail For a Pansy Luncheon. A pretty and an | 
Sone Gian on Geek original way to decorate a table with pansies when 
2 one has quantities of these flowers is to place in the 
BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers ; : : 


oblong glass dish arranged in a similar manner | 


d economical finish, which you or centre. The ends of the ropes may be hidden inthe | 


B | with a large birthday cake in the centre. The | 
«Moore & Co, ttt fy mt a ste | cake was iced with lavender and white and held | 





We make BOTH Gses and Movements 


The only watch works in the world where a watch is made complete is at the 
home of the Dueber-Hampden Watch at Canton, Ohio. Every grain of material is 
of known merit. This has made possible the ‘‘ACCURATE TO THE SECOND” 


O)yeler SfaMmpaeh Watches 


Which have become famous the world over as not only the greatest time-keepers, 
but the best value in watches known. Our booklet, ‘‘A Guide to Watch-Buyers,”’ 
may be had of dealers or from us direct. 





Among many other fine watches it describes ‘‘ The goo"’ Ladies’ Watch—the-smallest 
and most accurate watch made—which is shown in the above illustration. 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Department B, Canton, Ohio 




























The Rubdry is a towel for Health. 


The Rubdry is a towel for Wealth. : 
Ms, The.Rubdry has reasons for being. Hotels and Burlinoton 
rhe As much superior to others Boarding Route 





( J as itisdifferent. Itisa 
Inly towel of distinctive Houses 


features. It is a . ’ 
Towel tures tet | BE in Colorado 


but soft and $8 to $10 a week will pay for excellent 
Worth a name delightful board at many a house in Colorado, 
to use right in the heart of what is beyond 
; any question the most charming sum- 
mer country in the world. We publish 
a Handbook of Colorado which tells 
about some 200 desirable places, giving 
the names of the proprietors, prices 
for board, location on the map, which 

is part of the book, information about 
They wear nearby attractions, rates for guides 


Wonde rfully well. They im and livery, in fact about everything 


> paaily there is to know. 
rw ik-0) mel sent T ——- — I shall be glad to send you a copy 
Ww : 1e storekeeper without charge. Kindly write for it 
ith will show you the | | today, 





Exhilarating three styles, or he will | | Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 

ape get them for you if he Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Frict 1on wants your patronage. Send | Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 83 
for illustrated booklet A, free. 


WACHUSETT MILLS, WORCESTER, MASS. 



























BISSELL’S 3227 
ENNEN S ‘accum Carpet Sweeper 


Makes sweeping day a pleasant anticipa 
tion, lessens the labor of sweeping 95 per 










Sold 
by all 


















cent., makes no noise, raises no dust, re first- 

quires no oiling, no adjusting, 75 per 
cent. easier running than any other class 
sweeper on the market, will outlast dealers. 

onan , forty brooms. 
al i. oy The trade-mark Bissell’s marks P 
2 haps, than the genuine. Don’t accept a sub Write to 
Care, worthless sub- stitute, and then regret it. Dept. C, 
an Stitutes, but a 
SUNBURN, | reason for it.” BISSELL CARPET for booklet 
: and all afflictions of the skin. SWEEPER CO. **Dust a 
Get Mennen's Removes al! odor of perspiration. Delight- ; Carrier 
(the original). ful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mail- Grand Rapids, Mich. f 
Sample free. edon receipt of 25c. (1 ' ¢ 
_argest Sweeper Makers in 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. ee he World.) Diseses.?? 

















In this 
Shaped 
Box 
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Send vour OLD CARPETS direct 


to the weavers.and have them 


DAVIDSON 
RUBBER NIPPLES 


Cannot collapse, all on account of the 
little collar. - At your druggists, or send 
2c. for a sample, 60c. for a dozen. 
“ Mother's Free Library.” 
Free. (Six Little Booklets.) 
Davidson Kubber Co., 19 Milk Street, Boston 


made into beautiful durable. 


RUGS. At small cost 
AMG MER OEM 397 W. 124th St] 


f 


w NEW YORK TY 


are the grandest of all bedding plants. Their 
tropical like foliage and gorgeous |lossoms 
give a wealth of pleasure the entire summer 


We grow the choicest varieties by the acre 
and having almost unlimited quantities accounts for our low price. We will send 
prepaid 20 assorted varieties for $1.00 or 8 for 50 cents. All one color, 15 for 
$1.00 or 6 for 50 cents. The beautifying of home surrounding made easy with 
Wagner Park Conservatories catalogue of floriculture. It tells what to plant for 
effective beds, borders, etc. It illustrates and describes all the beautiful hardy 
Jlants which are now so popular. Our specialties are Field Grown Koses, Hardy 

lants, Cannas, Dahlias. This book is free to any person giving us the names 
of two other persons that would be interested in it. 


WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES, Dept. F, Sidney, Ohio, 
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If a tenant or 
owner, then see to 
it that the home 
has 


Steam or 
Hot Water 


heating — better, 
more healthful heat 
at less cost no 
dust or coal gases 
brought into the 
living rooms — far 
less care required. , 

If a landlord, your building heated with 
our apparatus will b - 15 10 25 per cent 
increased rent — and property keeps stead- 
ily rented. 

Cheaper to install now than to wait 
until Fall. Itis now very simple to place 
the apparatus in buildings already erected. 
Need not be connected to street water 
supply. Send at once for valuable infor- 
mation. 


AVNERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. A 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 





Best Knit Underwaists 


For boys and girls 1 to 
old. Retailed at popular 
15, 20 and 25 cents. 


» e ,, 
Minneapolis “‘N 


waists have the exclusive feature of supporting 
from shoulders, the weight of skirts and trou- 
sers, which are buttoned on; also wide tapes 
to attach hose supporters. Tapes unite and 
prevent waist stretching. 

Insist on the Minneapolis ‘‘M’’ waist. If 
it isn’t satisfactory, get your money back. 


12 years 
prices — 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, Minneapolis 











Elegant 

$4.00 
Pattern Hat 
Only $4 95 


Send 25¢ and we will ship to your nearest express office, 
express paid, this beautifully designed street hat, exactly like 
cut, a copy of one of the newest imported designs. ‘The hat is 
entirely hand made over a silk wire frame Of one of the 
latest patterns of imported novelty straw braid. 
The body of the hat is black with a contrasting edge of white. 
The simple but effective trimming is formed of two Colonial 
Rosettes, made of all silk black taffeta ribbon (plaited) 
with white silk buttons in the centre and finished at the back 
with straps of taffeta ribbon. This design is made in our 
own work room by expert milliners that give to it a touch of 
style not found in factory hats. You can order it in the 
colors described or in any color or combination of 
colors desired, Write your instructions plainly and order 
Pattern Hat No. 4. 

If you find the hat better and more stylish than you can bu 
of your home milliner for $4.00, pay the express agent $1.9 
and have the satisfaction of wearing a hat copied after one of 
the swellest imported model hats shown this season. 

Send 5c in stamps for the finest illustrated 
Millinery Art Catalogue ever issued. It tells how you 
can buy and wear the very newest Paris styles for one-half 
less than you would ordinarily pay. 


TODD, SMITH & CO. 
15-35 Madison Street 





Chicago, Ill, 













No More Darning 


# Xacine Feet 


A New Pair 
Hose for 10c 


Cut off ragged feet, attach 
‘* Racine Feet ’’ to legs of 
hosiery by our new Stock- 
inette Stitch, and you 
have a pair of hoze as good 
as new. Cost only 10c 
and a few moments’ time. 
Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a 
pair, prepaid. Booklet, 
“ The Stockinette Stitch,” 
tells everything. Sent 
free. Agents wanted. 

RACINE KNITTING CO. 

Department E, Racine, Wisconsin 
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The May Garden 


By Eben E. Rexford 
















HAT May is the busiest 
T month of all the year for 
the flower-gardener every 
one who has had any experi 
ence in gardening knows. So 
much needs doing then that 
work comes with a rush which generally results in 
the slighting of much of it. In order to avoid this 
there should be system about the work. Look over 
the field and see what must be done, and so plan 
your work that all phases of it can receive proper 
attention at the proper time. Systematic work is 
simplified work, and enables one to do a great deal 
more than can possibly be done where there is no 
definite plan to work to, and to do it well, which 
is a matter of the greatest importance in successful 
gardening. 

Therefore, plan out your garden before you 
attempt to make it. Draw a diagram of it, and 
know just what plant is going in each bed. If you 
do this you can avoid the mistakes which result 
from going at the work in the haphazard manner 
which characterizes the gardener who has no plan. 
Haphazard gardening is always unsatisfactory. 

Transplanting will have to be done in nearly all 
gardens. Seed will fail to germinate in many 
instances, and the beds where this occurs will have 
to be filled with plants from other beds. This 
should be done, if possible, on a cloudy, damp day. 
Disturb the roots of the seedlings as Jittle as possi- 
ble. It is a good plan to use something like a 
toothpick to separate the young plants when they 
stand inacloseclump. They can be divided much 
easier, and more safely, in this way than by pulling 
them apart with the fingers, as is commonly done. 
Have the places where they are to go ready for 
them before you lift any of the plants, for it is 
advisable that they should remain out of the ground 
as short a time as possible. A brief exposure of 
their delicate roots will often kill them. Their 
roots may not be altogether exposed, but it will 
hardly be possible to lift them without loosening 
the soil about them considerably, and this will allow 
the air and wind to get to them with harmful results. 


Drop each plant into its place, first “making a 
little hole to receive it, and then press the fine soil 
firmly but not forcibly about it. Then apply water 
enough to saturate the soil and settle it well about 
the roots. If the sun comes out shade the plants 
from it. I use for this purpose a cover made by 
rolling up a piece of newspaper in the form of a 
cone. Through the edges where the paper comes 
together and Japs I thrust a slender stick, pin- 
fashion. This serves the double purpose of holding 
the paper together and supporting the cover above 
the plant it is designed to protect when the lower 
end of it is inserted in the g-ound on the sunny side 
of the plant. Such a covering is much preferable 
to that afforded by box or pot, as it shades the plant 
without interfering with the circulation of air. 
Keep newly-set plants shaded until they begin to 
grow. 

Weeding should begin as soon as you can tell the 
weed from the flowering plant. It is important to 
get the start of the weeds at the beginning and 
keep it. 

In weeding by hand do not pull the weeds directly 
out of the ground, but take hold of them with thumb 
and finger, and bend them over, away from the 
plants you desire to leave, and then pull on them 
steadily until they let go the soil. If this is not 
done there is great danger of pulling up the seed- 
lings of your flowering plants along with the weeds 
When you have cleared the weeds away from the 
rows you can begin to use the weeding-hook. 


Provide support for Sweet Peas before the plants 
are really in need of it. They should have some- 
thing to climb on as soon as they are ready to 
climb. If strings are used it will doubtless be 
necessary to assist the plants in taking hold of 
them. . Wind the plants out and in among the 
strings in such a manner that they are held firmly 
in place, but handle them carefully in doing this. 
When the tendrils of the plants are put forth they 
will lay hold of the strings. But this they will not 
do unless the plant itself is supported in such a 
manner that it is not allowed to shift about with 
every wind that blows. If you cannot fasten it in 
place securely by winding it among the strings tie 
it. As soon as its tendrils are developed further 
assistance will not be needed. It will then be in 
shape to take care of itself. 

Some summer-flowering plants are most satisfac- 
tory when grown from cuttings. This is especially 
the case with Verbenas. Seedlings generally fail 
to give us the brilliant scarlets and crimsons and 
delicate carmines which we most admire. Nine- 
tenths of the plants grown from seed will be either 
biue, white or pink, and in every way inferior in 
quality, as well as color, to those which the florist 
propagates for spring sale by cuttings from the 
choicer varieties. Therefore, if you want these 
superior sorts it will be necessary, in order to make 
sure of getting them, to buy your stock of the florist. 


Pansies from seed sown in spring wi!l seldom 
come into bloom before the middle or last of June, 
and by that time hot weather will be upon us, and 
hot weather means few flowers from the Pansy-bed. 
Therefore, the only way to make sure of Pansies 
during the early part of the season, when this lovely 
flower is at its best, is to purchase plants grown 
from seed by the florist. These will begin to bloom 
in April, and you can select the kinds and colors 
you prefer, thus avoiding the risk of getting such 
kinds as you do not care for, as you very likely 
would if you were to grow your own plants. If 
you have plants brought over from last year cut 
away all the old branches. Fertilize the soil about 
them well, and soon they will make a vigorous 
growth and give you fine flowers. But they will 
seldom retain vitality enough to make them of much 
value for fall flowering. For Pansies at that season 
you must depend on young plants. 

Ten-Week Stock, because of its having a long tap- 
root, is somewhat difficult to transplant, but it may 
be done safely if the directions given above as to 
transplanting are followed carefully. his plant, 
being a late bloomer, and not particularly attractive 
while not in bloom, should be given a place in the 

| background. The same advice will apply to the 
Aster, which is properly a fall flower. But no 
| garden can be considered complete which is without 


| these lovely plants. 
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You press the button—then do the rest. 


Sey 








old way. 
Ask your dealer to show you. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 
Kodak Developing Machines, 


Kodak Literature at the dealers or by 
matl: Catalogues, free. . Correspondence School 
Circulars, free. Kodak Baby Book, Sree. 
Kodak Portfolio, containing 40 prize winning 
pictures, ten cents. 











KODAK 
Developing Machines 


do away absolutely with the dark-room and give better results than the 


Anybody can make perfect pictures by the Kodak System. 
Brownie Cameras, $1.00 and $2.00 


EASTMAN 


$2.00 to $10.00 


KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The garment identified by having no hooks, no clasps, no laces, 


no strings, no heavy steels. If you wish 
to be satisfied, accept no substitute. The 
name ““SAHLIN" is stamped on every 
garment. No corset is necessary, as it is 
“‘a Corset and Form Combined "’ It is 
impossible to state here all of its many 
merits. 









Wl 
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\ +iberes 


1902. 


form guaranteed. 
Patented 
July 26, 
1898. 


Add 18¢ postage. 


SAHLIN CORSET CO., 47 Fulton St., Chicago, Ills. 


FOR THE ASKING. Write to-day for illustra- 


tions and interesting literature how to wear a corset. 


“ 4. 9% Cultivates Naturally the STRAIGHT 
The Sahlin FRONT ERECT FIGURE. 


_ The TRANSFORMATION 


| adapted for covering gray and 







Patented 
Feb. 20, 


Write for free catalogue. Every 

Price, $1 
and $1.50.° If your dealer 
hasn't them, order direct, giv- 
ing bust and waist measure, 


an 
CORSFT COMBINED and length of waist under arm. 








A New Book on Gardening by EBEN E, REXFORD 


Home Floriculture 


Gives plain, practical, easily understood information which 
will enable the amateur gardener and flower lover to raise 
plants successfully. Price $1.00, postpaid. Will send on 
approval to every reader of this magazine, together with 
catalog of 600 other books on rural and out-door life. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York Publishers 














A FRENCH idea for giving a 

graceful, long-waisted a - 

ance, straight front and erect 

form. It is made of belting and 
silesia, boned with heavy 
featherbone, hooking down 
the front with hooks and eyes. 
It is sewed in the waist, and 
washes with it. 


Ideal for Shirt-Waists 
and Summer Gowns 


Mailed for 25c. Send waist measure. 
B. L. TOWNSEND 
733 Sansom Street, Pp 
Send for free illustrated booklet. 


















Sanitary Puff Comb 


A Hygienic Substitute for HAIR RATS 


Creates a fine puffy Pompadour effect. 
long —Shell or Blonde. 


PATENTED 687 Broadway, New York 


6-7-8-9 inches 
If not at 
your dealers, send his name and 
25c. for sample, stating size desired. 


PACIFIC NOVELTY CO. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


% dozen beautiful shell Hair 


Pins and our 1903 illustrated 
catalogue. 


HUMAN HAIR 


Fadeless switches, $1 and up 
size, sent on 






according to 
approval. 






Natural Wave 
Pompadour $3 


streaked hair, $8. 
of hair with order. 


PARISIAN HAIR CO, 
162 State Street Chicago 


he “Stitchwell” 


A HAND SEWING MACHINE 


that is finely constructed and 
that will do a wide range of 
™ plainsewing. Weighs com- 
plete, boxed, 5% lbs. Forms 
three stitches to each revo- 
lution of the hand wheel. 
Very conveniently attached 
to any table. 

The ** Stitchwell,’’ al- 
though of toy size, is in 
reality a practical, well 
. made, sewing machine, and 
while intended to instruct and amuse the little girl, 
can be used to great advantage by ladies, both at 
home and while traveling. 


PRICE $4.00, 


Express prepaid to any address in the United States 
Order from nearest office 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE CO., Belvidere, Ill., U.S. A. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


The Great Deodorizer 


Destroys the damp and musty smell in 
places where the sun-light cannot enter. 
Prevents danger from Sewer-Gas and 
odors from Kitchen Sinks, Bath and 
Toilet rooms. Drives away Moths, 
Roaches, Bed Bugs and Vermin. Pre- 
vents the spread of contagious diseases. 
One ball disinfects a room fora year. 
Packed in carton with full directions. 
For sale by Druggists, etc. Price 10c. 
Sample ball by mail, 20c.; $1.50 per doz. Oxt-tmp 


B.L. WILLIAMS & CO., Mfrs., 132 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Labor saving 


GREATEST (2.2% 


invented, wort! three 
closets, prevents waste, 
saves time, trouble, space 
and labor. Convenient 


Send sample 




































j = B : cing utensils 

| | cz places for baking utensts, 
KITCH a | e cereal products, spices, 
t table linen, et Wwe 


@ mam make 20 styles, al! sizes, 
— NAN |e rice $2.50 and wp 
SE EN Following bargain at: 
ag 


alogues FREE: 

Kitchen Cabinets and 

Furniture, No. 550 A. Sewing 

Machines and Organs, No. 550 B. General Merchaniise, No 

550C. Office Furniture, No. 550. Get our wholesale fact ry prices 
H. STAFF 


E. ORD & BROG,, Chicago 


Silk Elastic Stocking. 
Thread Elastic, $7.00 
FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 
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$ THE GERM 
AS THE FLY. 


Cleanliness requires that you keep flies from 
infecting your food. There is ONLY ONE 


Tanglefoot Sticky Fly Paper 


It is very inexpensive, and every dealer 
will be glad to supply you. 








[VER JOHNSON 


SAFETY HAMMER 
AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVERS 












ACCIDENTAL 
DISCHARGE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


$ Of your dealer or 
sent to any address 
cash with order 
CG 


IT HITS THE MARK AT 50 YARDS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 








IVER JOHNSON, FITCHBURG,MASS.,U.S.A. 


Ss AS BUILT IN 











Cost 


FLORIDA 


$1535 
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hae 33 


j @ 
Dube 46615 


_ — bak 


Our latest vol's of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


108 Studies of Sum. Ctgs.,$1.00 138 Catg. $1600 to$2000, $1.00 











65 Brick & Com’n Houses, 1.00 150 ‘ $2000 to$2500, 1.00 
20 Practicable Stables, 50c 138 “* $2500 to$3000, 1.00 
40 D’b’l Houses, Flats, @c.,1.00 139 ‘’ $3000 to$4000, 1.00 
63 Cottages, lessthan$800,50c 110 “ $4000andup’d, 1.00 
68 Costing $800 to $1200, 50c 17 Model Schoolhouses, 1.00 
116 “ $1200 to $1600, $1.00 31 Modern Churches,. . 2.00 


KEITH’ 


and phi 


A magazine devoted to Buikling, Decorating and 
Furnishing the Home. 10 new designs monthly 
tos of best examples in the U.S. $1.00yr. News-stands. 


THE KEITH CO. (/'s/.'89), 522 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Portfolio 1—De- 
y+ edie Artistic Cot- 
€esand Residence 
$300 to $3,000, for S00, 
merely for she 
been tried 

in use 


Not 
»w—they have 
and approved 


to be proud of, planned, 
heated and ventilated on 
modern lines. Price 50c. 
Portfolio 3—Designs of 
Hands: } Attrac tive Lodge Buildings, 
$3,000. some Residences, | Banks, Chur hes, and small 
, © $30,000. Homes| Store Buildings. Price 50c. 
Large Book, “Architectural Collection,” 
covering main features of 1, 2 and 3, for $1.00. 


Portfolio 2~— Designs 


| —— 
ELOON Umut eT ON.CAR fe 


ae 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


a 
engtnnouncements, in Script, Roman and Old English 
ing. Finest quality. Samples free. 
in Senet Quality Engreved Calling Cards 
Pt, Roman and Old English. Samples free. 





M 
“nogram Stationery, 2-quire box, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50. 
"ples 
We I 
ART’STIC 


Stationery for § Cents in Stamps. 
repay all Express and Mailing Charges. 


ENGRAVING CO., 1622 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Garden on the Roof 


By Florence Edythe King 
ae 2 
NE afternoon, having 
grown tired of lounging 


in a hammock inclosed 
by four walls, I stepped out of 
the long French window which 
opened from my room on to 
the roof of the kitchen below, and all at once I had 
an inspiration. Why can I not have a little roof- 
garden? I said to myself. Our house faced the 
south, and the flat roof over the kitchen being on 
the north side was shady during most of the day. 

I had no sooner made up my mind to have this 
roof-garden than I set to work to see how I could 
arrange for it. The first thing to be done was to 
arrange for the flower-beds and their two requisites, 
soil and drainage. I saw at once that the drainage 
demanded plain beds, and that I must have some- 
thing underneath the soil to carry off the surplus 
water. I then had four boxes made, and put one 
in each corner of the roof. ‘The boxes were raised 
a foot from the ground, and in the bottom of each 
one a sufficient number of holes were bored for 
drainage. Starting at the back under the boxes and 
coming to the front, with a slight slant, was tin 
sheeting, which caught the water and brought it 
to the front, where it entered a small trough and 
was carried to a perpendicular spouting which took 
it to the ground. The boxes were made, set up, 
and the tin fastened into place with but little labor. 
Then the spouting, which was quite inexpensive, 
was put in place. 

I then hired a man to haul a wagon-load of the 
proper soil, and the sum I paid him included his 
labor for carrying it up the back stairs in baskets. 





















In a remarkably short time after I had made up 
my mind to have the garden I was ready to scatter 
seeds and to set out my plants. In the back of the 
beds which were nearest to the adjoining story of 
the house I planted Nasturtiums. At the sides of 
the same beds I set up racks which served to support 


| other vines, and along the edges of the two outer 


beds other vines grew. They ran down the outside 
walls, reaching the kitchen window and making a 
drapery over it. It looked very curious to see these 
vines growing down instead of growing up, but it 
made little difference in our enjoyment of them. 

I put some Pansy plants in the beds nearest to 
the house where there was the most shade; then I 
planted Verbenas and Asters at the edge. From the 
corner of one bed to the next I constructed a light 
wire archway, and over it I had quite a number of 
Sweet Pea vines. Mignonette and Sweet Alyssum 
and many other dear common flowers had room to 
grow in my roof-garden. I kept the Geraniums in 
pots placed around on the floor. I also had a tub 
filled with Hollyhocks and a basket of cultivated 
Asparagus Vine, which furnished plenty of foliage 
when I wished to make bouquets. 

It was my privilege to have for an intimate 
friend a visiting nurse who was connected with 
the College Settlement in our district. To her 
I was able to give many bouquets, made from the 
roof-garden tlowers, for her invalids. 


on 


Flower-Gardens for Girls 
By Eben E. Res ford 


HE principles of successful gardening are so sim- 

ple that any girl can understand them easily. 
The first essential is a fine, rich, mellow soil. 
This can be obtained by spading up the ground to 
the depth of eight or ten inches, and working it 
over until well pulverized. Immediately after 
spading, and before beginning to work it, add 
whatever fertilizer you decide to make use of, and 
let the working you give incorporate it thoroughly 
with the soil. When it is entirely free from lumps 
it is in readiness for the seed, which, however, 
should not be sown until the weather is warm, and 
likely to remain so. Nothing is ever gained, and 
often everything is lost, by being in too great a 
hurry with the garden. Settled warm weather is 
the second essential of success. 

Few girls will take kindly to weeding by hand. 
But there is no good reason why this should be 
depended on. A_ weeding-hook, which can be 
bought for ten or fifteen cents, will do the work 
better, and with ten times the expedition of the 
fingers, and so reduces the labor of weeding the 
flower-beds that little is left to dread in this 
respect. The use of it ten minutes a day will keep 
a good-sized garden entirely free from weeds, and 
small gardens such as I would advise girls to begin 
with can be kept clean easily by five minutes’ use 
of the weeding-hook several times a week. Where 
one of these hooks is used there will be but little 
use for the hoe, as its claws stir the soil to the depth 
of an inch or two while the weeding is being done. 


I would not advise any girl to undertake more 
work than she feels confident of being able to carry 
out well. Begin on a small scale this year, and 
enlarge gardening operations as your knowledge of 
what is required increases. So confident am I of 
the pleasure which you will find in the garden that 
I feel safe in predicting that your work along this 
line will increase from year to year, and your pleas- 
ure will increase in a greater ratio than your garden 
does. 

There is a fascination in gardening which grows 
upon one in proportion as we succeed at it. I 
would look upon it as a most healthy and encourag- 
ing indication if girls could be induced to substitute 
flower-growing for fancy-work. This I am sure 
they would most gladly do if they only knew what 


a large amount of healthy pleasure gardening 
affords. 
Some of the best flowers to begin with are: 


Petunias, Calliopsis, Asters, Pansies, Sweet Peas, 
Mignonette, Phlox and Morning-Glories. These 
will furnish material for bouquets during the greater 
part of the season. Petunias, Phlox and Calliopsis 
will keep the garden gay for months. Pansies and 
Asters will be at their best during the late fall days 
when most annuals have completed the work of the 
season. Sweet Peas will bloom until frost comes 
if kept from ripening seed, and you will find use 
for their beautiful and fragrant blossoms every day, 
as long as they last, for home and personal decora- 
tion, and for gifts to your friends and the sick. 
You will take great delight in bestowing gifts of 
flowers of your own growing on your friends. They 
will mean more to you than flowers grown in the 
ordinary way. 


“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.’’ 
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As a cleaner, soap doesn’t begin to compare with 


GOLD DUST 


GOLD DUST does more work, better work and does 





it cheaper. 


It saves backs as well as pocketbooks. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, Boston, 


St. Louis. 





Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 








No, 213. 


Tile exterior, lined with 
Plate Glass % inch thick. 


Cleaned as Easily 
asa 
China Dish 


CF We build specials and trade 
coolers for all purposes. 
Catalogue free. 


MAqTe WI LKE MFG.Co 


| — ANDERSON, IND. ~ 
AG. 


] EAK an old, leaky Shingle, Tin o1 
Felt Roof as long lived and 


> double the life of a new roof, 











Elliott’s Pure Asphalt Coat- 
ing (combined with Creosote 
and Linseed Oil) will make 


200 per cent. more durable and 50 per cent. 

cheaper than a pure linseed oi! paint. Ready 

for use. A boy can apply it. Proof against 
salt water atmosphere. Black, Maroon or Dark 
Green. Covers 250 sq. ft. per gallon, A perfect 
Coating for iron fences, etc. Asphalt adulterated 
with rosin dries in a few hours and is not durable. 
Adulterated with tar, it will soften and drip off the 
roof under the heat of the sun. Elliott’s Asphalt 
forms a tough enamel surface, drying in 36 hours, 
and will remain elastic but not soft for years. One 
coat is enough fora worn roof, two coats over bad 


leaks. Sent on 30 days’credit where 
commercial references are offered. ELLIOTT 
VARNISH 


Return at our expense of freight if 
not approved on inspection and WORKS 
CHICAGO 





test. Price, 75¢ per gal. freight paid. 





































Artistic 
Effects for 


‘ 
Home Decoration 
A saving of 30 to 40 per cent. 
in the price, and an opportu- 
nity of selecting from latest 
and richest designs is offered 
by ordering Mantels, Grates 
and Tiles from our factory. 
The great beauty of our Man- 
tels consists not only in the 
designs but in the rich grain 
effect of the wood Elabo- 
rate catalogue, showing over 
100 colored reproductions, 
with full descriptions and 
prices, explains our system of 
direct selling, sent FREI 
WHITE MANTEL & TILE CO. 
621 Gay 8t., Knoxville, Tenn. 


MANTELS 
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THE RIP VAN WINKLE SPRING BED 


is the only Spring Bed sold with the makers’ absolute 


guarantee of satisfaction. 
Send for our Free Trial Offer and Guarantee 


We give you our written guarantee that if within 20 years 
from date the Rip Van Winkle Spring Bed is not satisfactory 
in every particular, it can be returned to us and we will 
refund your money and pay the freight 

It is the highest grade of Spring Bed made and will out- 
wear five ordinary Spring Beds. Never sags or becomes 
weak, always springy, restful and comfortable 

The Rip Van Winkle Spring Bed is sold 
through dealers only. Ask for it. It always 
bears this trade-mark. Write to us for our 
written guarantee, for your protection 
We will include a free copy of the famous 
“Btory of Rip Van Winkle,” if you will 


give your furniture dealer's name. 


THE NATIONAL SPRING BED 00., 25 High St, New Britain, Conn, 

















ANTS DRIVEN AWAY WITH 


Watson’s Ant-Sugar 


This is a powder, of poison, and may be safely sprinkled 
wherever you find ants and they will quickly go away 
Por Sale at Druggists. If your dealer hasn't 
it send us his name and 25 cts. for a package. 


The Bristol Drug Co.,96 Main 8t.,Ansonia,Conn. 


TRADEMARK 





























NO. 61 





FLOOR FINISH 


An ideal finish for 

all kinds of floors 
DURABLE,LUSTROUS 

WATER-PROOF 
Furniture will not mar it. 
Heels will not scratch it. 
Write for booklet, ‘Floor 
Plan Z,”’ which tells all 
about finishing floors. Free, 

PRATT & LAMBERT 

79-97 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
WEW YORK BUFFALO CHICAGO 


GLASS 
























7 
WATER COOLERS 


ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 
No Germs, Insects, Rust or Dirt 


NX 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET H 
K APPERT GLASS CO., 277 Broadway. N. Y. 
“STAR” ENAMEL 


Produces a hard, brilliant, 
porcelain-like surface on any 
article. The most satisfactory 
decorative material made. 
White and 28 beautiful colors. 
Ready for use. Washable. 
Anyone can apply it. For 
Chairs, Baskets, Frames, Bed- 
steads, Bicycles, etc. Send for 
Booklet, and Color Card, At 
all first class paint and hard- 
ware stores. = 

GERSTENDORFER BROS., 43 E Park Place, New York 


WALL PAPER small samples free; for large size 


samples send 6 cents to partly cover postage. Borders and 
papers same price ; give full particulars. Agents wanted. Address 


Dept. N, A. C. BIDWELL, Buffalo, New York 











direct from the manufacturer; 








one EE 


fi REE trial 


Direct From Factory to 
Home — Saving One-Half 
Cash or Easy Payments 


FROM. $155 


Miniature Pianos and Organs Free 


to every intending purchaser. 
They are accurate representa- 
tions of our models of the latest 
styles in Cornish Pianos and 
Organs. These miniatures con- 
stitute the most costly advertise- 
ments ever issued, and enable 
anyone to select an instrument, 
no matter at what distance they 
live —as the Piano and Organ 
in exact color as to wood, etc., 
is exactly reproduced. This 
elegant embossed set is sent 
free, and with it the Cornish 
Ameri: Souvenir Catalog, 
handsomely illustrated with 
presentation plate in colors 
and fully depicting and de 
scribing 50 Exposi Models 
of Cornish American Pianos 
and Organs. Send us your acl- 
dress to-day and we will mail 

r ceuteg and miniatures FREE, 
f you mention this magazine. 


FROM $25 Edtablished 50 onl 


CORNISH CO.,, we ictey 


IF YOU CARE FOR 


GOOD MUSIC 


YOU WILL BE GLAD TO 
KNOW ABOUT 


“Masters in Music” 


A New Monthly Magazine 








EACH issue is a complete lesson about 
one of the world’s great composers. 
The first, for instance, is entirely devoted 
to Mozart ; gives his portrait, his life, tells 
how the best critics estimate his genius, 
and contains 32 pages of piano music, 
which include his most characteristic 
compositions, with instructions how they 
should be played. Other numbers of the 
first year will do the same for Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Gounod, Verdi, 
etc. The year’s twelve issues will there- 
fore comprise a library of the most famous 
compositions. 20c. a number, $2.00 a year. 


FREE 


Let us send you a miniature copy of the Chopin 
number —music, portrait and all—with 
- Sfull information about the magazine. 


BATES & GUILD COMPANY 


Also Publishers of ‘Masters in Art’’ 
44 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




















“INVINCIBLE TRUNKS” 


Strictly high-grade, 36-inch, sole leather bound trunk. 

Made of three-ply basswood; quilted satin top; figured 

French lining. Delivered in the United States for $25. 
SENT FREE — Illustrated Catalogue. 


Give name of your trunk dealer. 


SOUTHERN TRUNK COMPANY, Knoxville, Tenn. 















Don’t leave comfort, con- 
venience and order at home 
when you travel. Take 
them along by packing 
your clothes ina 


Stallman 
Dresser Trunk 


Everything you want when 

Keeps garments in perfect 

Simplifies packing and unpacking, 

eliminates re-packing. Strongest, roomiest, most 

convenient trunk made and costs no more than the 

ordinary style. SentC.O.D. privilege examination. 
Send two-cent stamp for booklet. 


Built like a bureau. 
and where you want it. 
condition. 








\ P. A. Stallman, 41 W. Spring Street, Columbus, 0. J 


IRON VASES 


Made with reservoir containing sufficient water 
to last 10 to 15 days. Plants thrive in them. 
Over 100 styles. 13 to 62 inches in height. 


$3.00 to $75.00, each 


Write for price list. 
WALBRIDGE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















| speech. 


| to sound more like 





A Graduates’ Reunion 


ay Laura S. Morrison 
== 


HE social committee of 
o a young people’s society 
connected with a church 
had met to arrange for the next 
social, when they were re- 
minded that ten of the members 
would be graduated the next month from the High 
School. This information suggested a reception 
in their honor, and every effort was made to make 
it as delightful as possible. The time was set for 
an evening closely following the graduation exer- 
cises. 
was carefully gone over and a /ist made of all who 
had been graduated from the High School. To this 
















The church and Sunday-school membership | 


list was added the membership of the society giving | 


the reception, regardless of graduation. The list 
of guests included many prominent people. To 
andl of these an invitation was sent, ‘*To the 
Reunion of Graduates of the High School.’’ 

Then the list was consulted for talent for a pro- 
gram. ‘The resolution to use no one but a graduate 
was unnecessary, for more were found than could 
be used. A program was carefully outlined, and 
each one selected to take part gladly consented. 

When the evening came the parlors of the church 
were tastefully decorated with palms and roses, 
while across one wall in evergreens was arranged 
the class motto, which had previously been used at 
the commencement. Chairs were arranged in little 
groups about the room where the guests could be 
informally seated during the program. ‘The com- 
mittee planning the reunion acted as the receiving 
party and gave each guest a card bearing his or her 
name and the date of graduation, which was fastened 
by a little ribbon to the shoulder and took the place 
of a more formal introduction. 

The program consisted of reminiscences by a 
member of the first graduating class, more than 
thirty years before, and by a graduate of each suc- 
ceeding ten years. In an original poem the present 
condition and whereabouts of the members of one 
class were accounted for. These talks were inter- 
spersed by vocal and instrumental music, and closed 
with a popular High School song. 

Fruit punch was served informally during the 
evening, and after the program was finished ices 
and wafers were passed to the guests. 


oe 


The American Brogue 
By Agnes Hamilton 





OME years ago a young married woman from the 

Middle States accompanied her husband across 

the Pacific, and took up her residence at different 

times in various ports of China and Japan. Here 

she came in contact with people of many nationali- 

ties, and made the mortifying discovery that she 
did not speak her own language correctly. 

The truth was slow in dawning upon her. It was 
not that her English friends, out of whose mouths 
the language flowed so sweetly and purely, were 
better educated than she. Quite the reverse. 
Sometimes, when it transpired incidentally that she 
could read Greek and Latin, and had even pene- 
trated into the region of the higher mathematics, 
they looked at her in vague wonder, not unmixed 
with awe. Jt was not that they had a better use of 
words or a wider vocabulary than she. It was sim- 
ply that each word and letter was given its due 
share of attention, was beautifully and clearly enun- 
ciated, without expletive or circumlocution. Alas! 
when Mrs. 
word to tumble out was ver to be, ‘* Well,” 
or, ** Say,’’ ** I tell you,’’ ‘* It’s just no use in talk- 
ing,”’ ‘‘ Mercy !”’ or some similar disfigurement of 
** Kind of’’ and ** Sort of ” were common 
with her; ‘* just” and ‘** such”’ on her lips were apt 
‘ jest” and ‘‘sech.’’ Even 


American opened her mouth the firsty 
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Years Aqo— 
Quality 


From the starting point back 
Rogers Bros. 


superior quality. 


iy to_ skilled 











PIAN Genuine Bargain 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting to be dis- 
posed of at once. They include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, 
Sterlings and other well-known makes. Many cannot be dis- 
tinguished from new yet all are offered 
at a great discount. Uprights as low 
as $100. Also beau- tiful New Uprights 
at $125, $135, pg and $165. A fine 
instrument at fully equal to many 
$400 pianos. sicethly payments accepted. Freight only about 
$5. Write for list and particulars. You make a great saving 
Pianos warranted as represented. Illustrated Piano Book Free. 


LYON & HEALY 


102 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


World's largest music house ; sells Everything known in Music 


LYON & HEALY 
gees) ORGANS 


are the great favorites to-day 
Unapproached for 
and Purity of Tone. All our 
organs have all the latest and 
most modern improvements 
The cases are models of neatness 
and beauty, and are made of 
finely finished solid Oak, Black 
Walnut, Mahogany or Ebony 
finish. 


PRICES ALWAYS 
THE LOWEST 





The Latest Style 


We make the terms of payment so easy that anybody 


can buy one. 
Organs. 


Ask your dealer for the Lyon & Healy 
If he does not keep them write direct to us. 


Beautiful Catalogue FREE 


LYON & HEALY, cmcaco ir. 


yy 


** ain’t’’ sometimes slipped out, and ** awful’’ and 


‘ mighty ”’ were often taken down from their high 


place and made to do duty as adverbs in very com- 
monplace connections. 

To be sure, there were many English people 
whose speech, with its constantly recurring ‘‘ You 
know,”’ ‘* Don’tcher know,’’ ‘‘ I fawncy,’’ was not 
a degree more elegant than Mrs. American’s. But 
these were not people whom she felt to be, and that 
without any undue assumption on her part, her 
equals. Those to whom she knew herself to be 
equal in every other way had yet a great advantage 
over her in the ordinary use of language. 

She learned to detect a certain toleration toward 
herself in this respect on the part of her English 
friends. Perhaps there was an occasional good- 
natured reference to the‘ American brogue,’’ which 
brought a flush to her cheek and caused a deep 
resentment to burn in the breast of Mr. American, 
who had not been accustomed to think of himself as 
inferior in any ordinary respect to his associates. 

It was not until they were crossing the ocean on 
their way back to America that they acknowledged, 
even to each other, what they had long known in 
their inmost souls to be true. Until they reached 
Honolulu they were almost the only Americans on 
board, but at the Sandwich Islands a party of 





Americans took passage, and the hearts of Mr. and | 


Mrs. American warmed as they had not for many a 
day. 

Soon one of the party took her seat at the piano, 
and a gentleman beside her prepared to sing. She 
was a large, handsome woman, richly dressed, and 
evidently a highly cultivated musician. But pres- 
ently she opened her mouth. ‘‘ Le’s sing sompin- 
else’’ were the words that she uttered. 

Mrs. American Jooked at her husband. 
are ‘ typical Americans,’ ’’ she said. 

‘** Typical Americans,’ ’’ he returned. 

‘** Brogue’ and all,”’ she ventured again. 

‘** Brogue’ and all,” he sadly admitted. 


op 


To Prevent Seasickness 
By Mrs. A. M. Hughlett 


NAVAL surgeon’s prescription — accidentally 
discovered among some old papers — has been 
used by many of our friends, who have written 
home triumphantly from Europe that they were not 
at all sick when almost everybody else on board was. 
The prescription, as given below, should be used 
for three days before the jou ney begins. It is not 
needed afterward: 
Bromide of soda, 
Bromide of ammonia, 
Peppermint water. . . 
Mix thoroughly, 
Take a teaspoonful in a wineglass of cold water 
before each meal and also at bedtime. 


‘* They 


4 drachms 
2 drachms 
3 ounces 








¢ Does all the 
+: of the 
highest priced. 


Rollman 
Food Chopper 


Three sizes of steel cutters. 
Chops all meats and vegetables 
fine or coarse; and nut butter as 
dry as cracker dust — not oily. 

Highest authority on cooking 
uses and recommends it. 

50 cents at dealers, or delivered, 
express paid, on receipt of 75 cents. 

“Kitchen Krinkles,”’ with 


recipes — mailed free. 


Rollman Manufacturing Co, 
104 Penn Avenue, Mount Joy, Pa. 


— IDEA “STEAM 


COOKER 


Is totally unlike all others. 
Stronger, better material, re- 
quires less attention, costs no 
more. blows when 
water is needed. We issuea 24 
page book showing photos of all 
styles and sizes, Round and 
Square, single and double 
doors, and giving facts about 
cooking by steam that every 
woman should read. It is Free. 
You can cook a complete meal 
over one burner with an ‘‘Ideal”’ 
Cooker, save Time, Fuel, Food, 
r. You can’t burn or over- 
do things; no steam, no odor. 


AGENTS WANTED 


The Toledo Cooker Co. 
2343 Albion 8t., Toledo, Ohio 


You Can Get it 

By the famous HEER 

Money Sys STEM OF Teachin by 

M Mail. LEARN A OME. Illustrating, 

aking Cartooning, Law, Pharmacy, Medicine, 

Nursing, Book-keeping, Banking, 

aeration Shorthand, Penmanship, Letter 

Writing, Mechanical Drawing, Etc. 

Special inducements to those who write now mentioning choice of 
course. Nationa! Correspondence Schools (Inc.) 

E. J. Heeb, Pres., 36 N. Penn. St., Indianapolis, U. 8 


- Only $y 50 


aenre- This lovely 2 1-4-0z., 22-in. Human 
Hair Switch, if you send lock of hair and 4¢ postage. 
Pay if satisfied; otherwise return. It is free for selling 

. Ayer’s Emporium, 77 Quincy St., Chicago 

































3 switches. 





BABY’S RECORD Send 55c. for Baby’s Record, a dainty 


book, blue and gold (or white), Em. 
bossed floral photo frame, Record pages for every event from first 
smile to first school day. Handsomely illustrated. Appropriate 


poems. WOOD-ALLEN CO., Bank Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
y Test—78 Years 





TREES *: by 
TREES , — om Me H 

FRUIT K free, e 
Want MORE SaLesMEN PAY $§ Weekly 


STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc. 


Do You Want a | 


in 1647, 
silver plated ware was first made 
and sold, there has been no reduction from the original 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


goods were first made at a time when * 
high standard has ever been maintained — even increased, ad to that 
has always been added the beauties of new designs that progress 
workmen. 
7 Rogers Bros.” 
guiding mark for purchasers of “Silver Plate that Wears.” 
leading dealers everywhere. 
catalogue No. 61 R sent free anywhere. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. ‘a ~~ whee, 


TO-DAY-—@e2li7 


and Beauty 


Sweetness | 














when 


* quality counted." The 


To-day the complete trade-mark 
stands alike for gua/ity and dbcauty, and is the 
Sold by 
Beautiful patterns are fully illustrated in our 
Address 





ANKING 
Y MAIL 


The best method of Saving are for a Home is to 
put a portion of every week's earnings in our Big, Strong. 
Savings Bank. You can send your money to us by mail, 
no matter where you live, safely and conveniently. 


We Pay 4% INTEREST 


Compounded semi-annually, on any amount from one 
dollar up. Our immense capital and strong official 
board guarantee sec curity. 

Write for booklet “ B,”’ “‘ Banking by Mail.’ 
THE FEDERAL TRUST CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Capital $1,500,000 “ The city of banks."’ 


Rat 
Bis-Kit 
Packed in boxes. 

The only poison not 
dangerous to handle 
Acts quickly, no mixing, 
no sviling of dishes, no 
trouble. Kills every time. 
Die in open air seeking 
water. Put in rat holes, 
linen closets, etc., without 
soiling anything. Rats 
and mice leave choicest 
grain and food for it. 
Why take the risk of mixing poison? 


Ask your druggist. If he hasn't it, send us 25c, for one box, or 
60c. for 3 boxes, which will be sent you with all charges prepaid. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO., Dept. X, Springfield, Ohio 
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The beauty of a 
house is only paint deep. 


PATTON’S 
SUN-PROOF 


PAINT 


is guaranteed to keep it 
beautiful for five years. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COo., General Dis- 


tributers. Send for Book of Paint Knowledge and 
im Il iY Advice (free) to ai 


PATTON PAINT 00., P. 0. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ten Days FREE TRIAL 


lowed on every bicycle bought of us before 
purchase is binding. We ship C. 
proval 








. D. on ap- 
to anyone without a cent deposit. 


NEW 1903 MODELS 






**Bellise,’"” complete $8.75 
** Cossack,” Guaranteed $10.75 
“Siberian,” ‘is) or!" $12.75 
**Neudorf,’’ Road Racer $14. 75 


no better bicycles at any price. 

Any other make or model you want at 
one-third usual price. Choice of any 
standard tires and best equipment on all 
our bicycles. Strongest guarantee. 

RIDER AGENTS WANTED in every 
town to buy sample wheel at sfecta/ price 
and take orders for our improved ‘03 
models. There's big money in tt 
Est. 12 yr*. 500 Good 2nd-Hand Wheels $3 to $8 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle until you have written for our 
free catalo; ey ve hotographic engravings and 
full descriptions. LE CO., Dept. 23-H, Chicago 


Women! Soe beni 


Save worry, work and nine-tenths 
of your ironing time by using 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


Costs l cent per hour to heat bygas or gas- 
oline. Endorsed wherever used. Write 
for free interesting booklet “ Modern | 
Methods in Ironing”’ and Special Ap- 
proval Offer. DOMESTIC MANGLE Co. 

Box E, Racine Junction, Wis 


Lawn Swings 


Strong, symmetrical, beautiful. 
Made of absolutely clear oak. 
Thoroughly painted (two coats) 
and varnished. Money back if 
not satisfactory. Write now for 
FREE CATALOGUE 
filled with family bargains 
Only$ C. H. MICHAEL MFG. CO. 
’ 450 216 Washingvn St, La Porte, Ind. 


SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS insists: 


Set of 8 different most attractive cards for only 2 
teat by all tourists throughout the world. Will be appreciated by 
your friends. Always ready to mail. Write today. 

KOELLING & KLAPPENBACH, Chicago, Ii. 
German Books a Specialty. 




















Four Passenger 
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Zinc Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 
That stale smell about a refrigerator is a danger signal. The 
zinc is corroding and the oxide poisoning milk and food. 


McCray Refrigerators 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Wood Lined 
All Sizes, For Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, 
Grocers, Markets, Florists, Etc 
Are endorsed by physicians, hospitals and prominent people. 


The McCray System of Refrigeration 
insures perfect circulation of pure cold air, absolutely dry. 
McCray Refrigerators are lined throughout with Porcelain 
Tile, Opal Glass or Odorless Wood (no zine is used). They 
are Dry, Clean and Hygienic, of superior construction, are 

qualled for y of ice, and can be iced from outside 
of house. Every refrigerator is guaranteed. 


McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order 


Catalogues and Estimates Free 
Catalogue No. 38 for residences; No. 45 for hotels, public in- 
stitutions, clubs, etc.; No. 56 for meat markets; No. 63 for 
grocers. Mention this magazine and we will send you free a 
valuable book, “‘ How to Use a Refrigerator."’ 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR 00., 289 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Chicago, 55 Wabash Ave. Columbia, S. C., 1210 Main St. 
New York, 341 Broadway Detroit, 305 Woodward Ave. 
Boston, 52 Commercial St. Pittsburg, 710 Penn. Ave. 

St. Louis, 404 N. Third St. San Francisco, 122 Market St. 


Columbus, O., 356N. High St. Cleveland, O., 62 Prospect St. 
Washington, D. C., 620 F St., N. W. 











Address main office unless you reside in one of the above cities. 








A GOOD BED 


is more than comfortable — it is 
healthful — the Ezybed Kapok 


Mattress is both. That is why the 


“EZYBED” 


is the best bed. Physicians pro- 
nounce it the only perfectly hy- 
gienic bed. It cannot retain 
moisture nor harbor vermin, It never 
packs down nor mats. It is always 
sweet, clean, soft and springy. 
Will You Try It 30 Nights 
At Our Expense? 
We pay express charges both 
ways if you don’t want to keep 
it. A beautiful book about beds 
free. A postal will bring it to you. 
THE A. A. BOHNERT CO, 
Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 








Surprising Results obtained with 


“OUR FAVORITE” 
GOLD ENAMEL 


(Washable) 


Brightens yourhome. Gilds any article. 


Bril- 
liant as gold leaf. 


Easily applied by anyone. 


25 cents per box at all first-class Paint, Hard- 
ware and Drug Stores. Send postal for booklet. 


GERSTENDORFER BROTHERS, 43 G Park Place, New York 








The perfect seasoning for soups, gravies and salad dress- 
ings. Dissolves quickly, leaving no lumps or sediment. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO SAUCE 
is purer and more healthful than any ground pepper. Just 
add a half teaspoonful of Tabasco Sauce to the juices in 
which you are roasting meat or fowl. Then note the 
fine spicy, piquant flavor that results. Booklet with new 

and unique recipes free on request. 
Address, McIthenny’s Tabasco, New Iberia, La 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood fence. 
Special inducements to 
church and cemeteries. 
Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE Co. 
408 North Street 
Kokomo, Indiana 

















Great opportunities 
offered. Book explain- 
ing about the Ginseng 
Industry free. Send 
F. B. MILLS, Box 40, Rose Hill, New York 


GINSEN 


for it. 





Hints for the 
Sunday-School Teacher 


SS 
1 HE work of the Sunday- 
school teacher presents a 
difficulty not often en- 


countered by other instructors. 
The Sunday-school teacher 
must in a short time fix in the 
minds of her scholars the facts 
and teachings of the lesson which, as a rule, has had 
but little preparation on the part of the children. 
Accordingly whatever will help to fasten firmly in 
the memory of the Sunday-school scholar the events 
connected with the lesson or the truths which it 
presents cannot fail to be of practical value. Hence 
the suggestions given below. 











‘Tae use of a map is often of great service in giv- 
ing distinctness toa lesson. St. Paul’s journeys 
may be made clear by a water-colored map of the 
Mediterranean Sea and the surrounding land. The 
map may be drawn on stiff white mounting-board 
of a size convenient to hold in the lap. A paper 
boat containing representations of St. Paul and his 
companions also may be used. One scholar may 
guide the boat while another traces a red line in 
its wake. Miniature banners may be placed where 
victories have been won for Christ. 


HE following are the chief features of a device 
used in a Sunday-school to illustrate the history 

of Abraham and his descendants. A cloth map of 
Canaan, forty inches by fifty, several yards of red, 
white and blue ribbons a quarter of an inch wide, and 
a supply of gilt stars and red seals, were procured. 
The lesson began with the call of Abraham and 
his journey into the promised land. In the upper 
right-hand corner was a small map of Mesopotamia, 
showing Abraham’s route from Ur to Haran and 
into Canaan. Selecting the white ribbon, one end 


was sewed to the map of Mesopotamia, and from | 


there the route was traced to Shechem, then to 
Bethel, and so on; the ribbon marked the way, the 
seals the stopping-places. The visit of the three 
angels to Abraham at Hebron was marked by the 
figure three, and a group of stars as a reminder of 
the promise, there renewed to Abraham, that his 
descendants should be as numerous as the stars. A 
purple ribbon extended from Hebron to Sodom and 
Gomorrah, signifying the sorrowful errand of the 
angels. Iwo brimstone matches suggested the 
destruction of those cities, while a tiny bag of salt 
proclaimed the fate of Lot’s wife. 

The birth of Isaac, probably at Beersheba, was 
illustrated by another group of stars and a small 
picture of the Christ-child, thus pointing to the One 
in whom, through the birth of Isaac, all nations 
were to be blessed. No special color was given to 
Isaac, as his wanderings were few, but the sad 
journey to Mount Moriah was typified by twining 
a purple ribbon with the white of Abraham. A 
picture of an altar was pasted at the journey’s end 
and on top was tied a tiny bunch of shavings. 

Jacob's dream was suggested by a small wooden 
ladder and a copy of Reynolds’s Angel Heads. The 
place of Jacob’s wrestling was designated by the 
figure of an angel and the name “ Israel.’”’ A pair 
of clasped hands spoke of Jacob and Esau’s recon- 
ciliation. 

At Dothan a black flag and the number eleven 


| told the story of the treachery of Joseph’s brethren; 


the blue ribbon, Joseph’s color, running from there 
to the southwest corner of the map and ending in a 
view of the Sphinx and the pyramids. Over the 
ribbon not far from Dothan was a picture of two 
Ishmaelites in Arab dress mounted on camels. 

The colors of the ribbons used were significant — 
white typifying the purity of Abraham’s faith; blue, 
Joseph’s loyalty to duty; and red, Jacob’s more 
intense and uncontrolled nature. 


HE success of a Sunday-school as a whole will 

depend upon the individual success of its 
teachers, and the one who mingles with her scholars 
in a social way will have more influence than the one 
who meets them formally but once a week. The 
teacher of a class of little boys gave to each one of 
them every Sunday a picture illustrating the lesson. 
After several weeks she invited the boys to her 
home, supplied cardboard, and helped them mount 
their pictures. A merry hour was afterward spent 
in games and songs. Many a word unconsciously 
dropped in talking about the pictures gave the key- 
note to their boyish thoughts and their teacher 
understood them as never before. 


PRETTY way for a class of boys and one of girls 
tospend May-day is to imitate a little company 
of children who follow this plan. They go to the 
woods carrying, wrapped in paper, a pole about 
seven feet long, at the top of which are fastened 
streamers of different colored ribbons. The after- 
noon is spent in playing games, making May 
baskets, and crowning the May Queen. At sunset 
they march home under the Maypole carried by one 
of the boys, the children holding the ends of the 
ribbons and forming a large circle around the pole. 
As they march they sing a May-day song. When 
they reach the town they stop at houses where there 
are sick or old people, and as they sing the Queen 
of the day leaves a May basket. These baskets are 
made from wooden plates, with handles ofwire, and 
are lined with moss and filled with wild-flowers. 


S THE warm weather approaches the younger 
children will enjoy bringing flowers to decorate 
their room in the Sunday-school, and if they have 
never been asked to help in this way you will find 
them very eager to offer what they have gathered 
with their own hands. Don’t forget to thank the 
little ones for doing this, for if they feel the little 
act has pleased their teachers it will be an incentive 
to them to bring the flowers all summer long. 


Y SPENDING a small sum for seeds the church 
might receive in return flowers for its usual 
Sunday bouquet, besides many for its fower mission. 
Let each class in the Sunday-school be allowed to 
choose the flower it would like to cultivate, and be 
given the seeds with instructions as to their care. 
Some of the classes might have a picnic party to 
get fern roots early in the year and transplant them 
to shady corners of their gardens. The hardier 
species will furnish beautiful green for the flowers 
grown by the other classes. 








AUUNIHNIE ALI 


ME GAMAWQWHH 


FOR FLOORS New or oLp 
FOR FURNITURE 
FOR WOODWORK 


that has been scratched, become lustreless 
or otherwise shows the marks of age and 
wear. 

Anybody can apply it. 
with a permanent h 
richness of color. 

In convenient cans from one gallon to 
half pint in Rich Red, Rosewood, Moss 
Green, Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry and Clear. 

You can get Lacqueret at any good 
store that handles paints and varnishes. 
Ask your Dealer. 


Dries over night 
igh lustre and exquisite 


Our interesting book 
‘ ”? 
‘*The Dainty Decorator 
gives many useful suggestions for home decoration. 


“ Little Miss Lacqueret’s Drawing Book ”’ 
will delight the children. 


SENT FREE on receipt of stamp. Address 
Dept. ro. 








Chicago New York London 


\ STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


HOUSEHOLD LACQUER 
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> The Future Housewife 


Will appreciate our efforts in produ- 
cing a Sewing Machine that will last 
a lifetime. She will realize that the 
‘*New Home’”’ is just as good to her as 
it was to her mother or grandmother 
who bought it before her. She will 
also thank her ancestors that they 
bought the **New Home” instead of 
sending to some Catalogue house for 
a machine that was made to sell and 
not to wear. Every part in the “New 
Home’’ is made from the very best 
material, and with such care that it 
will last a lifetime. 7 

We manufacture Sewing Machines, 
nothing else, and make them to meet 
all conditions of trade. We do not 
sell the ‘New Home"’ to Catalogue 
houses, and it can be bought from 
authorized dealers only. 

The lower-priced Sewing Machines 








We have no connection with any Trust 
or Combination 





THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, °raS$ 


DEALERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Write for Literature that will convince you of the superior qualities of the“NEW HOME.” 


of our manufacture are better than 
the higher priced made by others. 
All machines of our manufacture 
are fully guaranteed. 


ORANGE 























NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


Delivered Free —_ 
of Charge 










‘ 7 this lovely 
Silk 
Chiffon Hat 


No. 14—Designed by Mme. 
Dion, of Paris. Crown and 
underfacing of imported all- 


Be silk Chiffon, fully tucked; 

Stylish draped with same material 
tylish 3 over silk finished mull ; drape 
Save 


edged with fine quality wide 
lace, arranged in scarf effect 
sunch of three imported silk 
and velvet roses on 
bandeau. Can be 
ordered in black or 
white with pink, jack 
or black roses. Price 
$1.95, delivered safely packed, express charges paid by us. 
You run no risk whatever; we send the hat to your 
nearest express office; examine it, try it on, and if it isn't 
worth $5.00 return it at our expense. If you like it pay the 
agent Only $1.95 and keep the hat. Al! we ask in return for 
this great bargain is that you recommend us to your friends. 
Write for FREE Catalog of Millinery and Ladies’ Apparel. 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 


Money 








298-300 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











LAWN PAVILIONS 


Cozy, cool, comfortable — shut out the sun and let in the 
air—eight sides equipped with Vudor Shades, each of 
which can be raised or lowered as desired — no centre-pole, 
yet strong and encluring — outsiders can't look in, but in 


siders can look out. 
erect and take down. 


VUDOR PORCH SHADES 


Add another room to the home—come in various colors 
to match the porch— unique and artistic. Write for our 
booklet, ‘Cool Spots on Warm Days,” illustrated in 
colors — gives prices; it’s free. 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
19 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wisconsin 


Incloses 28 sq. ft. space. Easy to 

















CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAIN 


is the best renewer of all kinds of household furniture ever 
produced. Easy toapply. Never settles in the can. 
id all over the world. 
Booklet and color card free 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO., Sole Makers, Boston, U.S. A. 















Only the best Ziehtning 
Gem 
freezers made ___ Blizzara 


have electric welded iron 
hoops, guaranteed not to 
fall off; and drawn steel 
can bottomis that will not 
leak, break or fall out. 

Booklet of Frozen Desserts by a prom- 

inent cooking authority — FREE 

NORTH BROTHERS MFG. CO, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












‘*Frozen Dainties”’ 


Write for the new edition 
of this famous guide to 
making frozen desserts. 

It is complete and trust 
worthy, like the 


Triple Motion 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 


Freezer 
which it recommends. 


The White Mountain 
Freezer Co., Dept. F, 
Nashua,N.H. 
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THE ANDREWS SYSTEM 
HOT WATER HEATING 


perfected during 15 Minnesota winters, insures warm house 
in extreme cold; low fuel cost in mild weather. Burns soft 
coal or hard. High grade steel boiler is quick acting, 
durable, easily cleaned. Piping and radiation ample. 

By the Andrews Mail Order Method, complete plans 
are made, approved by owner, pipe is cut, radiation and 
| material all ready to be erected by any handyman, is 





shipped from nearest distributing point. Send for booklet 
“Home Heating." Estimate Free; Piping Plans any 
house $2.00. 611 Globe Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Perfect For Ladies 
Fitting WIGS and Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers, 
Illus. Catalog Free. 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. © 
70 State Street Chicago 
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JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 









PARTICULAR ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS 








MSCALL PATTERNS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Only 1o and 15 cents each — none higher. Sold by some reliable dealer or dealers in 
nearly every city and town or by mail from THE MCCALL Company. 


MSCALLS MAGAZINE 


MARVEL OF THE PUBLISHING WORLD 


Only 50 cents a year, including A FREE PATTERN, 
Fashions, Beautiful Colored Plates, Half ‘Tones, 
Engravings, besides all the features 
of a home Magazine. 








THE McCALL COMPANY 
113-115-117 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 


186-188 Fifth Avenue, 


723 Market Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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he Famous LONGFELLOW PICTURES 


which appeared originally as illustrations in 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, are now repro- 
duced and published exclusively in the cele- 
brated COPLEY PRINTS. The entire series 
is included —The Hanging of the Crane, Hia- 
watha, Priscilla and John Alden, Evangeline, 
The Children’s Hour, The Building of the Ship, 
and The Village Blacksmith. Remember thatthe 


Copley Prints 


have been for years recognized by the most 
distinguished artists as the best art reproduc- 
tions made in America. There is nothing better 
for the adornment of one’s walls, and they 
are exceptionally choice for gifts to friends. 
The Longfellow subjects come each in three 
sizes: $1.25, $2.50 and $5.00. 

A fully illustrated announcement about them will be sent upon receipt of four cents in stamps. For 
fifteen cents (stamps accepted) you may obtain our complete illustrated catalogue (166 illustrations) 
of the best American art. Look for our initials in monogram on all genuine COPLEY PRINTS, 





Copyright, 1900, by The Curtis Publishing Company. Copley Prints Copyright, 1901, by 
RTIS & CAMERON, 10 Pierce Building, Opposite 
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Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon have the delicate flavor, 
inviting appearance, and easy-to-serve qualities which make them 
such popular dishes at this season of the year. Each piece is 
U. S. Government inspected. Sold by best dealers. 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard—America'’s Standard. Attractively tinned 
in 3, 5, and 10-pound air-tight pails. 


Kansas City Omaha St.Louis Swift & Company, Chicago St.Joseph St.Paul Ft.Worth 


























Public Library, BOSTON 


Jao NG 


Jap-a-lac is like the best varnish you ever 
saw — but itis more than that. It is a finish 
for every wooden or metal thing you have 
around the house. It is madein 12 colors and 
“natural” orclear,. ‘The latter is the model 
finish for floors and for all interior woodwork. 


Oak Ox Blood Malachite Green 
Mahogany Blue Gloss White 
Walnut Brilliant Black Flat White 
Cherry Dead Black Ground 


Use it to rejuvenate a chair, dresser, pic- 
ture frame, iron bed, table, door or floor, 
Very few of the things we throw away are 
really worn out—they merely need a new 
dress of Jap-a-lac. And there is no quicker 
way of making money than with a can of 
Jap-a-lac. 

It makes weather-beaten front doors look 
like new. 

Jap-a-lac is all ready to use. Just open 
the can, dip in your brush and go ahead. 
All women, some men and most children 
are capable of using Jap-a-lac. Mention the 
department letter below and a free sample 
card, with demonstration of model floor will 
be sent you, also valuable booklet which 
tells all about Jap-a-lac and also how to 
make beautiful enamel of all colors. 


Sample Can Offer 


The best way to discover the great useful- 
ness of Jap-a-lac is to try it, and that we are 
anxious to have everybody do. Therefore 
on receipt of ten cents and your paint deal- 
er’s name we will send to any point in the 
U. S. a sample can (any color) enough to 
cover an ordinary chair. 

Don’t take any substitute. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


Makers of High-Grade Varnishes 
Dept. L. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Chat About Summer Clothes 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHARINE N, RICHARDSON 


ACH season 
S we conclude 
that the one 
which is to follow 
cannot possibly 
bring any prettier 
novelties in the 
way of materials 
and trimmings 
than the present 
one hasdone. This 
year there is cer- 
tainly good reason 
for such a conclu- 
sion, as the new 
materials andtrim- 
mings combine not 
only beauty with economy but they also seem 
to suit precisely our needs. 

In the thinner light-weight materials which 
will be used this summer for gowns nothing 
is nicer or better than the voiles and etamines. 
In the course of events the voiles and etamines 
have developed and the new ones show a 
variety of weaves and finishes in the way of 
figures and stripes. Many of the plain ones 
have colored borders in soft colorings. Some 
of the borders are in Eastern designs, others 
in flowered Pompadour designs. The bor- 
ders are used for the trimmings. The skirts 
of these thin gowns are pretty when cut in 
the double tunic or triple skirt, having each 
section finished with the border; and the 
bodices when made with yokes, or wide col- 
lars, trimmed with the border. 

For a gown between these two one of linen 
etamine would be useful. It is a washable 
material the weight of linen duck, and heavy 
enough to be made into a coat and skirt suit. 





OR the dressier gowns for the summer the 
flowered and figured Swisses will be the 
first choice. These Swisses are figured and 
dotted in the pale shades of pink, blue and 
écru, and as a rule are trimmed with lace, or 
cotton appliqué embroidery, matching the 
shade of the figure. Others are trimmed with 
bands of thin linen lawn the same shade as 
the figure or dot. 


O*= of the prettiest of all ways of trimming, 

and particularly of trimming blouses of 
wash materials such as linen crash, duck or 
mercerized gingham, is by means of appliqué 
designs made of very sheer organdy or linen 
batiste. These appliqué designs are arranged 
on the bodice after it has been cut out and 
fitted; the designs are stamped on a plain 
piece of lawn or organdy and then cut out, 
the edges buttonhole-stitched, and the whole 
design then slip-stitched ontothe bodice. In 
the case of flowers the stems and tendrils are 
made entirely of an embroidered stitch. The 
stamping and cutting out of these designs may 
be followed from the suggestions given in the 
article on ‘‘ Home Stamping and Embroid- 
ery’’ in this issue of THE JOURNAL. 


PALE blue linen blouse may be trimmed 

with a plastron in a V shape, made wide 
at the shoulders and narrowing to a peint at 
the waist-line, the plastron covered with an 
arrangement of flowers, the larger ones at the 
top, and growing smaller toward the waist- 
line, where they end in a spray. The sheer, 
transparent white material over the dark 
coloring of the blouse makes a very pretty 
combination. In some cases the material is 
cut out from beneath. This is especially the 
case where it is used only on the yoke. 

This scheme of trimming can still further 
beelaborated by making band trimmings and 
fagot-stitching them together. The bands 
should be of a color 
and the fagot-stitching 
white on a gown of solid 
coloring. For those in 
mourning this method 
of trimming may be 
used to great advan- 
tage in combinations of 
black and white, also 
for linen, lawn and 
dimity, or even pongee 
silk gowns, the appli- 
quéing being done in 
white organdy. This 
idea may also be util- 
ized on gowns of any 
woolen material, in 
which case the appliqué 
may be either of silk or 
of heavy linen. 








HE plain white gowns of Swiss, organdy, 

and, in fact, all of the thin white summer 
materials, are trimmed principally with inser- 
tions of lace, either white or of an écru shade. 
The favorite laces this season are Cluny and 
antique. If you happen to have any lace 
which has been used before upon a gown, and 
it is slightly soiled, or not in its first freshness, 
it is a good idea to dip it in coffee and color 
it to the prevailing fashionable tint of écru. 
It may then be used to trim a white muslin 
gown. Very often the most inexpensive lace 
in white if treated in this manner assumes 
quite an elegance of its own and makes an 
extremely pretty trimming for a sheer white 
muslin gown. 


HE blending of two materials is seen even 
on gowns made of the less expensive cot- 
ton goods of the summer, as, for instance, ona 
gown of dark blue made in one of the plaited 
skirt and bodice models, the alternating plaits 
being of plain blue gingham or of white. 
This combination of different shades of one 
coloring is all that is necessary in the way of 
trimming for a gown. As a rule it is an 
economical way to trim, as in many cases two 
gowns may be converted into one. A yard 
or a yard and a half of the double-width linen 
goods will trim most elaborately an entire 
gown. Reckoning cotton goods at from 
twelve and a half to seventy-five cents a vard 
this would certainly bring the trimmings down 
to a most economical basis. Aside from the 
economical point of view the effect of such a 
trimming is excellent and gives far better 
results than trimmings of a tawdry nature. 
Still another recommendation to this mode of 
trimming is the washableness of both fabrics. 
Wash ribbons are sometimes used in place of 
the band or fold trimmings of the cotton fab- 
rics. In some instances the heavier linen 
duck gowns are trimmed with bands of wash 
silk, or again the facings and collar trimmings 
of the coats of these gowns are trimmed with 
the two materials. 


S IT seems almost essential to have hand- 
work or embroidery of one description 

or another on summer blouses, the woman 
who is not skilled is using embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs in the making and trimming of her 
blouses. The handkerchiefs used for this 
purpose are of linen lawn or linen, though 
sometimes the silk ones are used. These 
handkerchiefs with their embroidered edges, 
or equally pretty ones with hemstitched bor- 
ders, are used for yokes or for the trimming 
of the pointed collars and berthas which in so 
many cases adorn the new blouses. They are 
also used for the cuffs and caps of the sleeves. 


HAT class of embroidery known as 
‘‘blind’’ or as ‘‘ English’’ embroidery 
will be much used on clothes of many kinds. 
These embroideries are most effective and 
have muchtorecommendthem. Being strong 
and durable they stand the wear and tear of 
the washtub well. They can be used to equal 
advantage by separating the larger figures 
and using them as medallions to edge the 
trimmings of a blouse or a flounce of a skirt. 
A pretty way to use them is in a yoke or as an 
edging to a large collar for a jacket ora dress 
bodice, appliquéing them on to the extreme 
edge, and cutting away as much of the mate- 
rial underneath as possible, using a thin, light 
material upon which to appliqué the em- 
broidery, as, for instance, in the case of a linen 
gown, or one of any of the light-weight sum- 
mer goods, organdy or a thin linen batiste 
may be used as a foundation upon which to 
appliqué the embroidery. 

These embroideries may be used also for 
the trimming of silk gowns and to form entire 
blouses, strips of the embroidery alternating 
with small plaited strips of another material. 
A flowered or figured material made up in 
this way is most effective. 


HE coats to wear with summer clothes 

range, as far as materials are concerned, 
from cloth to linen and are either loose or 
semi-fitting. Coats for the linen and heavy 
linen crash gowns are made either in the 
semi-fitting three-quarter length or in the 
shorter blouse Eton shape. The latter are 
trimmed invariably with drooping collars 
either of the linen trimmed with lace, or of a 
thin embroidered muslin finished at the edge 
with a hem of the linen or of heavy lace. 
Sometimes these collars are made entirely of 
one of the heavy antique iaces. 


HE Norfolk jacket in both woolen and 

linen materials is still used, but in a some- 
what more fanciful shape than the plain 
plaited Norfolk jackets of last spring and the 
past winter. The new models have larger 
and more fancifully cut sleeves, the fullness 
being between the elbow and the wrist as in 
the sleeves of the past winter, but the best 
cut coats do not have the full bishop sleeve 
with the fullness drawn into a band cuff. 
The newest sleeves are more on the shape 
of the flowing bell sleeve with a tight-fitting 
gauntlet cuff. This style of sleeve is particu- 
larly adapted to wear over, without crushing, 
the large sleeves of the summer bodices. 


N THE lighter-weight materials, such as 

mohair and linen crash, coats are being cut 
somewhat shorter than they were last winter. 
The new models are slightly shorter in the 
back than in the front, and although the chief 
features of the Norfolk jacket, such as the 
yoke, plaits and belt, are retained, these in 
many instances are somewhat elaborated. 
The fronts are made in a stole-shape effect, 
which when opened and rolled back is very 
pretty, particularly when the jacket is worn 
over a summer blouse. The belt is worn 
around the coat, passing, at the front side 
seams, under the stole ends. This keeps the 
coat trim and in place, and prevents that 
tendency to ride upward which so many short 
coats have when worn open over blouses. 


TILL other 
pretty models 
for coats for warm 


like nothing except 
two very wide circu- 
lar shoulder capes 
with a third circular 
ruffle forming the 
sleeves. These 
coats are finished 
with a round collar 
which also has stole 
ends in front. Made 
in a smooth broad- 
cloth or a plain silk 
they are exceedingly 
pretty and just the 
thing for spring, as 
well as the proper 
weight for cool even- 
ings during the summer; and would suit 
equally well young and old, the material and 
coloring being all that need be considered for 
the difference in years.) Many separate extra 
wraps for traveling and to wear over summer 
gowns are made of alpaca. 





She new mohairs which have come this 
year in such a very large variety of pat- 
terns, both figured and striped, the stripes 
being in many varieties of width, are very 
popular. As a material suitable for many 
purposes and for summer and early autumn 
suits, mohair is one that constantly recom- 
mends itself. The line of colorings includes 
all the standard shades. In white, mohair 
has largely replaced serge for the separate 
skirt, as it is very resistant of dirt and also 
cleans easily and without shrinkage. Mohair 
is more adapted to the skirt and coat suit 
than to the entire gown, as it is preéminently 
a material for use and wear. Separate short 
skirts of white mohair are stylish when made 
in the sunburst plaited model. 


Hts: also, are made of the English em- 
broidery —indeed, many of the spring 
and summer models of hats are made entirely 
of embroidery and lace. _ In black, Chantilly 
flouncing is used, the depth of the lace varying 
according to the model. Because laces and 
embroidery of these descriptions are used for 
hats it does not by any means make it neces- 
sary to have large or picture hats only. Some 
of the most close-fitting toques are made 
entirely of ruffles of lace, tulle or embroidery. 
If the toques have brims of narrow widths 
these hats are, of course, made ona light wire 
or maline foundation. It would be most 
economical to work out this idea in the 
remodeling of last summer’s hats, as, for 
instance, to add a new crown or brim, or to 
any portion of the hat showing past wear, 
hiding its shabbiness in this way. Tulle is 
not as perishable as one would suppose in 
millinery. It may be utilized to much advan- 
tage as a facing when put on in close over- 
lapping folds. 
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We are content 
with a small profit 
on Radcliffe Shoes and 
the dealer makes less profit 
than on any other shoe he 
could sell at the same price. 
That is why they 

save you 
money. 








Shoes 


for Women 
$2.50 


Equal in quality, style and comfort to any 
$3.50 shoe. One pair will convince you of 
the truth of this, and make clear to you why 
Radcliffe Shoes have been so wonderfully 
popular with well-dressed women. If your 
dealer should not have them send us _ his 
name, We will refer you to a dealer who 
has Radcliffe Shoes and send youa style book 


Sree. 
Radcliffe Shoe Dressing Keeps 
“Life” in Leather —10 Cents. 


The Radcliffe Shoe Company 
Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 

















Send for SAMPLES of Spring 
and Summer, White or Colored 


ash Goods 


We are not retailers but distribute direct from the 
FACTORY to the CONSUMER 


Our business is done wholly by mail, and we 
save for you the large profit required to run a 
retail store, and can therefore offer you the best 
quality of goods at 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
Other ADVANTAGES of buying of us: 


Among our samples you are sure to find some- 
thing different from what your neighbor has; 

The large number of samples you keep to 
examine at your leisure. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS— SENT FREE 


Describing our muslin underwear, muslin and 
bobinet curtains, etc., showing styles as well as 
originals, It is our experience that customers 
have obtained perfect satisfaction through this 
manner of buying. 

Send a letter, postal or telegram, and it will 
receive our prompt and careful attention, 


BAY STATE MFG. CO., 68 Chauncey 8t., Boston 




















Fastener 





Garment 


. 





Rls Waists 


Dresses 


jetter than But 

ton or Hook-and 

Eye We origina 

ted this fastener 

To get the Genuine, which are Strong and PERFECT, 
€ 


of fasteners 


look for our trade-mark on every car 


If your dealer hasn’t them 
send his name and 2-cent 
stamp for samples, or 6 
cents for trial set. 
UNITED STATES FASTENER CO, 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS are impossible unless 

the finger nails are 
properly cared for. - Five minutes’ attention every day is 
enough. Learn how from 


My Maid’s Manicuring Manual 


Price, 10c. (coin or stamps) 


JAY, BEE & CO., 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 

















































































































































Infants’ 
Long Slip 


of Nainsook ; pointed yoke, 
prettily trimmed with in- 
sertion between ruffle of 
enibroidery on neck and 
sleeves. Hemstitched hem 


on skirt, $I 10 
. 


Our Spring and Summer 


CATALOGUE 


(Sent for 4 cents postage) 
Describes over 2,000 articles 
—more than 1,000 of which 
are handsomely illustrated 
—for the Complete Outfit- 
ting of 


Boys, Girls and Infants 


We have no branch stores—no agents 
Correspondence receives prompt attention, 
Address Dept. 1 
60-62 W. 234 St., - NEW YORK 


K Boys Waists 
and Blouses 
$400 


Cheaper Goods 
Are no 
Economy 
There are 

no better 
made. 


When Buying 
for Your Boy 


don’t let him hear 
you ask for cheap 
waists. His quick 
intuition will tell 
him that you do not set a high value 
on his appearance. ‘Vhat means a shock to his 
pride. No waist or blouse at less than a dollar will 
give any where vear the wear of the K, & EK, $1.00 

kind. ou can pay more, of course, for fancy 

materials, but you can’t get better workmanship. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 

Our book, ‘A Boy's Dress and His Character,” is valuable 
to mothers. Your dealer will give youa copy free, or we will 
send you one for 10two-cent stamps and your dealer's name. 


CHAS. EISENMAN & CO., Cleveland, U. 8. A. 




















BOYS’ NEW FASHIONS — Spring, 1903 
Norfolk Suit 


Ages 6 to 16 
Wear resisting and snappy 

Trousers have belt loops on them; 
Coat has 2 pleats in back; Belt on coat 
made of same material. If you wish 
you can have plain trousers instead 
of the bloomer style with buckle. 

Materials — Fine 
Blue Serges; Rough 
Blue Cheviots ; Eng- 
lish Homespuns in 
pretty mixtures 
and Scotch effects 
in Gray, Tan and 
Olive mixtures. 


Price $6.00 
Breasted 
Boys’ 

Ages 
Surts 7 to 16 
A new and popular style 

Trousers have belt loops on them; and 
have belt made of same material, leather 
lined. Trousers are also made with very large 
double seats and knees, except Blue Serges, 
which are full lined. 

Materials — Fine Blue Serges; Blue and 
Black unfinished worsteds; Gray, Brown, 
Olive and Tan mixtures in Scotch Cheviots. 

Price $5.00 
This Trade-Mark is the strongest guarantee 
of high-grade materials, correct style and high- 
workmanship. A !al me 
-mark is sewed on the inside poc of 
every garment. 

Leading Clothiers and Department Stores throughout the 

country oer | our goods. 


We would like to place our New Spring Catalogue for 
1903 in the hands of every mother. Mailed on request. 


ALSBERG, MORITZ & C0. *°*hew'yore 


We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 

























for colleges, schools, societies, 





the goods come straight from factory to wearer. 

Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. ABSample 10 cts. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25 cts. 

Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs free. 

All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly fur- 
nished, 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
77 Chamber of Commerce 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 








DO NOT STAMMER 


When you can be cured, and given fluent and natural 
speech, by our method, in a short time. Lowest rates 
consistent with correct treatment. 

References and Bookéet “ Nature's Method" Free. 
Natural Instruction Institute, 11 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Baby, the Little Men and Little Women 


A TALK BY ONE MOTHER TO OTHER MOTHERS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHARINE 


cuss fash- 

ions for 

babies first 

this month, as 

sO many per- 

\ plexed moth- 
/ \ ers have 
/ written to me 
j on the subject. 


Nowadays the 
\ 
\ 
<— 


material used 
almost entirely 
ou for infants’ 
slips and petti- 


For the plain, simple 


| SHALL dis- 





coats is nainsook. 


| slips, which are used first, the domestic nain- 


sook is selected, and the French or English 
nainsook, which is of a sheerer quality and 
lighter weight, is used for the better dresses 
For the very best dresses and 
for the baptismal robe a fine quality of lawn 
or linon batiste is preferred. The first slips 
for a baby, generally known as night-slips, 
are worn both day and night for at. least the 
first two mouths, and are made with the 
utmost simplicity, inthe bishop style, or with 
small clusters of plaits across the front in a 
narrow yoke style; the plaits being feather- 
stitched, and the neck and wrists finished 
with very narrow frills of the material. 


FTER the first two months day slips or 
dresses are used. These may be made up 
a little more elaborately, with narrow inser- 
tions of lace or Swiss embroidery between the 
clusters of tucks in the little yokes, and with 
ruffles of either lace or embroidery on neck 
and sleeves; the ruffle around the neck being 
always made to lie flat instead of standing up. 
Sometimes the skirts of these best dresses are 
trimmed with a ruffle or with a deep hem, and 
clusters of tucks and insertion. 

Infants’ clothes seem to grow shorter con- 
tinually; the preferred length is thirty-two 
inches. Really the dresses used nowadays 
may be said to be three-quarter length. The 
awkward long clothes so troublesome to man- 
age, have been entirely given up; fortunately 
for the health and comfort of the baby. 


HE white petticoats are made very nearly 

the same length as the dresses, possibly 
half an inch shorter, and those intended for 
wear with the better dresses are trimmed 
almost as the skirts of the dresses are. Both 
white and flannel petticoats are made on small 
nainsook bodies, buttoning in the back. 

As far as possible the baby’s clothes should 
be made by hand and in the simplest fashion. 
The fineness of the hand-work on the material 
is quite sufficient in the way of decoration. 


HE first necessary articles for a baby’s 
outfit are the bands and shirts. The first 
bands are straight pieces of flannel six inches 
in depth and twenty-two in length; the edges 
may be daintily pinked or left plain; they 
should not be hemmed. The band should 
be fixed in position by small safety-pins. 
Knitted or cashmere bands may be used after 
the first few months. The knitted bands of 
the wool and cotton mixtures are better than 
the all-wool or all-silk ones, for the reason 
that they do not shrink so much. This same 
rule applies also to the wool and silk shirts. 
In a baby’s outfit from three to four bands, 
and the same number of shirts, are enough to 
start with. It is not a wise plan to buy too 
many shirts at first, as they are quickly out- 
grown, besides being rather expensive. Care 
should be taken in washing the shirts. They 


| should always be dried upon the little wooden 


and Badges 


etc. No middleman’s profit— | 


frames which come for the purpose. 


FTER the bands and shirts come the dia- 
pers which are best when made of cotton 
bird’s-eye, either eighteen or twenty inches 
wide. In length they should be twice the 
width of the bird’s-eye and hemmed at each 
end by hand. 

The baby’s bootees or socks are knitted or 
crocheted in wool. There are plain ones for 
night wear, and more elaborate ones for day 
wear; some of the silk bootees tied with rib- 
bons being really most charming little affairs. 


HE flannel barrow coats are still used, but 
not so much so as formerly, and in any 
case they are only used for a short period. 
They are made of straight pieces of flannel 
or flannelette, with hemstitched hems, and 
waistbands of the flannel which lap over and 
are fastened with small safety-pins. Still 
other barrow coats are made with straps to be 
worn over the shoulders, the straps crossing 
in front and fastening in the back. 





By Mrs. Ralston 


HE plainer flannel petticoats f r every-day 
wear are made of two widths of flannel 
herring-boned together and finished at the 
bottom with feather-stitched hems. The finer 
grades of flannel are the best and the most 
economical in the end for children’s petti- 
coats, the cheaper grades thickening and 
shrinking greatly in the washing. The flan- 
nel petticoats for best wear are made with 
embroidered edges, the neat scallops in plain 
and fancy designs being the favorite patterns. 
The embroidery is done in silk in buttonhole- 
stitch, and upon the edge is sometimes worked 
a row of French knots. 


HE indispensable wrappers for use in the 
early morning and at bedtime, and, in 
fact, upon endless occasions, are made of ma- 
terials ranging from cheeseclothtosilk. The 
cheesecloth ones are tufted with baby ribbon 
or with zephyr, the edges of the collars and 
cuffs being finished with a buttonhole-stitch 
done in zephyr. For outdoor purposes cash- 
mere is used, and the little wrappers are made 
with plaits in the back and front which are 
feather-stitched, the edges of the wrapper and 
the collars and cuffs being embroidered. On 
more elaborate wrappers of cashmere, with 
scalloped edges done in buttonhole-stitch, 
little sprays of flowers are embroidered in the 
corners and on the collars and sleeves. 


UST as the sailor suit has been adopted by 
the older girls have they adopted the 
Russian blouse tunic, modeling it into a 
shirtwaist which is worn outside of the skirt, 
coming some three inches below the waist- 
line. These tunic shirtwaists are quite on 
the plan of the Russian blouses worn by the 
younger children. 
They are made with 
the same full sieeves, 
fasten down the left 
side, and are worn 
with patent-leather or 
ribbon belts and 
buckles. Worn with 
a plain skirt trimmed 
with a band of color 
around the lower edge 
to carry out the same 
scheme of trimming 
as the tunic blouse, 
these blouse shirt- 
waists will prove quite 
becoming to the 
younger girls. 


ha 


HE new coats also 
follow the Russian 
blouse style. Those 
for best are made with 
ct! some fullness in the 
back, are trimmed 
with embroidered linen bands or with bands 
of stitched silk, and fastened with fancy but- 
tons of pearl, gilt or oxidized silver. For 
general utility coats for summer, and to begin 
school with in the autumn, serge is probably 
the best material to select. For best coats, 
either white or one of the light shades of 
mohair is pretty. 
out linings, a facing around the edges and 
neatly bound seams being a sufficient inside 
finish, and are worn with belts. 





HE gay tarlatan plaids in the light-weight 
woolen goods, ginghams and soft silks are 
more pronounced than ever in the fashions of 
children’s clothes, both for dresses and as 
trimmings for dresses of the plain colors. 
Even hats are being trimmed with the plaids 
to match the trimmings or the material of the 
dresses. Plaid is pretty when made up into 
the guimpe style of dress, the guimpe, of 
course, being of plain white nainsook or lawn. 
This combination of plaid 
and a plain material or a 
striped or checked material 
combined with a plain one 
is greatly liked. In many 
cases the skirts are made 
entirely of the plaid in a 
wide, shallow, box-plaited 
style. 


LAITS of some descrip- 

tion are apparently 
inseparable from children’s 
skirts at present. The bodice is sometimes 
made altogether of the plain material, or of 
the plain material trimmed with the plaid, or 
is simply a small peasant girdle with straps 
going over the shoulders and crossing in the 
back after the fashion of an apron. The 
guimpe, which is deep in front, showing almost 
to the waist-line, is of tucked nainsook. 


Such coats are made with- - 
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OR Sundays and holidays the guimpes 
may be made entirely of bias folds of 
lawn fagot-stitched to alternate strips of lace 
or nainsook insertion. The sleeves are full 
leg-of-mutton in shape and finished with band 
cuffs trimmed to match the guimpe. The 
prettiest trimmings for guimpes of nainsook 
are insertions and edgings of lace and bands 
of fine hand embroidery. 


ANY dresses for children from three to ten 
years old are being made this summer 
without standing stock collars, the neckbands 
being finished in several other ways. Some 
are cut square and edged with insertion; 
others are finished with a wide turn-over collar 
of the material of the dress or of lawn; still 
others are finished with narrow “ tuckers”’ 
drawn in around the necks with narrow baby 
ribbon. These tuckers are usually of a thin 
white material contrasting with the material 
of the dress. This fashion recommends itself 
for its comfort during the warm days when a 
high, stiffly starched collar around a child’s 
neck is often the cause of great discomfort. 
The sailor suits probably suggested this fash- 
ion, as the wide turn-over collars opening in 
the front have been found so comfortable. 
Some of the turn-over collars for children, 
although called collars, really resemble capes, 
as they are circular in shape and reach to the 
tops of the sleeves. 


RESSES in the colored chambreys and 
ginghams are pretty when made with 
the straight box-plaited backs and fronts, 
wide cape collars and the full leg-of-mutton 
sleeves. Such dresses may be made with or 
without trimming, being quite as effective 
when finished with machine-stitching only as 
when they are trimmed with embroidery or 
lace. Pretty trimmings for all the plain, 
solid-color cotton goods are narrow folds of 
lawn or batiste. On dresses of all-white 
material folds of fine polka-dotted linen lawn 
may be used effectively. 


MOCKING is atrimming which never goes 
out of fashion for children’s clothes, and 
dresses of the light-weight silk goods for 
summer wear are being much trimmed inthis 
pretty, old-fashioned way. The yokes and 
wristbands of the sleeves, and sometimes a 
hood, which is added instead of the cape, are 
all smocking, being done in thread of a color 
contrasting with the material—as, for in- 
stance, a coat of black satin taffeta might 
be stitched in pale blue or bright scarlet, and 
a coat of pongee done in a marine blue. 


ND now to return to the baby, do not for- 
get to include in his outfit the pillow 
and its covers for the crib and coach. These 
pillows come in two qualities, in hair and 
down. Eighteen by sixteen inches is a good 
size. A smaller-sized down pillow covered 
with sateen costs about one dollar and thirty- 
five cents; the hair pillows are less expensive 
and may be bought for sixty-five cents. The 
covers for these pillows are made of nainsook 
with hemstitched and embroidered ruffles, 
blind embroidery being very serviceable for 
the purpose. Others again are made with 
deep hems which simulate the effect of ruffles, 
and still others are covered entirely with the 
all-over embroidery and tied at the four cor- 
ners with bows of ribbon to match the covering 
of the pillow. 


ATH blankets are made of double-faced 
eiderdown and bound with wash ribbon. 
Some mothers prefer to use the large bath 
aprons made of two pieces of soft white and 
rather heavy flannel. 

A very ingenious and useful invention for 
the bathing of babies is the portable bathtub. 
For mothers who travel 
and are away from home 
in the summer they are 
much more serviceable 
than the heavier tin bath 
tubs. They are made of 
rubber and are mounted on 
a light wooden frame, 
with pockets for the neces- 
sary toilet articles, and a 
towel-rack. 

The baby’s basket is 
covered usually with 
dotted Swiss and trimmed with ruffles of the 
same. These ruffles may be hemmed and Icit 
quite without any trimming, or they may be 
edged with narrow lace. The edge of the 
basket may be finished with a quilling of the 
Swiss or of ribbon. The plainer the cover- 
ings are the better, as they can be more readily 
removed and laundered. 
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The g@ Blouse and the Skirt to Match | Dirt and Disease 


You can make your house a hard place 
for disease to enter. 
Original Designs by Mrs. Ralston Sickness and dia- 
ease come from al- 
'lowing disease 
| germs to lodge and 
| multiply. Itis bad 
housekeeping to 
leave any place in 
the house in such 
a condition that 
this process can 
go on, 
A good housekeeper knows that 
Cuspidors Sinks 
Toilets Drains 
Garbage-pails Cellars, etc. 
need thorough cleaning and disinfecting. 
| The well-informed housekeeper knows that 


Banner Lye 


thoroughly cleans and disinfects these 
dangerous places. 


Illustrations by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 








Banner Lye is odorless and colorless. 
Easy to use, safe, quick and cheap. It is 
not old-style lye. There is nothing ‘‘as 
good as’”’ Banner Lye. 


S -M ki You can make the best soap 
oap- a ing — better than you can buy — 
with Banner Lye and your 


kitchen grease. ‘Takes ten minutes and no boiling or 
large kettles, 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Uses of Banner Lye.” 
Obtain Banner Lye of your grocer or drug- 
gist—10 cents. If he hasn’t it, he can 
quickly get it from his wholesaler. 





The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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| Good Sense 
l 
J 
, MADE OF TWO MATERIALS 
j HIS blouse and skirt may be made of 
- two contrasting materials, such as 
3 linen crash and mercerized gingham. Six 
r yards of the striped and five of the plain 
material will be required. This model , ! : 
’ would be excellent to follow in making P } ‘ FOR THE AFTERNOON 
f two old gowns into one new one. , ms HIS model is an example of a blouse and 
y / ; i ' 4 skirt which may be developed in taffeta 
eC / £Z | j or crépe de chine for afternoon wear. From 
1 ] fifteen to sixteen yards of material will be 
required, The bolero jacket is removable 
' and may be used as a separate coat. The 
7 . H ti 4 \\ collar and yoke are of lace. 
d 
r 
Ss 
d 
a 
* . 
’ 
e  — Begin With Baby’s Feet 
Tr Uf le Let the very first pair of shoes be Coward Good Sense and you 
\- never need fear of the little feet going wrong. The Coward Shoes 
are built on the lines of the human foot. They shape, without 
it A SHIRRED MODEL hindering growth, and to the man, woman or child wearing them 
d THE materials suitable for this costume ) pain and deformity are absolutely barred. Sold nowhere else. 
are the soft silks, wash goods or light JAMES Ss. COWA D 268-274 Greenwich Street, 
woolen goods. Twelve yards of material 12 R ’ near Warren, New York 
. . would be required, and as there is no elf Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
r- rai" ’ trimming except the material itself the ‘ 
\V ‘ model is a decidedly economical as well 
e : ; as a particularly smart one. } 
> ‘ = 
d Z ? | 
d : ‘A aX: I wont lear! 
d / ' "ee 4 Z, y 
y- NAY Drop skirts made from Antherea, the 
a \ Ata . ~\ <i beautiful, all-silk lining, wear like wo- 
sk : SE oe gy a ven steel. Its beauty is more than 
s i rl q “ “ ios a ip Ire 1¢ . sae at’ co 
s, | ; _ +r | Z skin deep. The price is peculiar, it’s 
“4 XN ’ 4 te. ? sovery little—fifty-eight cents per yard. 
th / ; . J, ' ° eat :, PEED 
' tS Hit Made in every color. Reliable stores 
i * 9 “Pp sell Antherea because Antherea is 
~ yp OR ° . reliable. 
od —- rs A SIMPLE STREET COSTUME i 
Vy i i ! ; i - 
ad ' ANY materials, ranging from silk to For your protection see that the name 
the figured lawns and dimities, “Antherea” is stamped on the selvage. If 
} are suitable for the development of f, | 4 ; ; ; your merchant does not keep it, address 
ed i the model on the right. The plastron f o> 
, f ! collar which trims the blouse is made & , - ANTHEREA, THE BEAUTIFUL AND GOOD 
vs of a contrasting material. Lace may ‘ c : ‘ 
th be substituted if preferred. ‘a 466 Broome Street, New York 
nd 
for i | , les Special May Sale on this Beautiful Colonial 
b. | Vee ae | ae : Book Library Tabl 
rel ook-case and Library lable 
ne —_ If your home has a place for 
; . these beautiful Colonial pieces 
ire b , . : 4. : . in finest solid Mahogany or Q. 
yle ; ; } . in ™ 3 : ? ae » Oak, order this month and 
, yi f ! ’ £ ow ¥-f receive FREE WALL PAPER in 
th { , j | ; 2 7 , = fine tapestry effects worth $12. 
on 
ne, 
es- 
la Freight Paid 
(During Ma 
Anywhere in U. 8. 
is . 
th ‘ , ' BOOK-CASE is 50 in. long by 5 ft. high. Has adjustable shelve 
i ‘ he ‘ , A ‘eer French leg base, daintily carved frieze. Factory price (plain 
the LA ‘ . eu, & gic , 84, 6 ® p glass door), Oak $29, Mah. $33. Mullion glass $5 extra. 
jeft 4 vy Aw? + = , LIBRARY TABLE has 42 x 26 in. top, heavy rounded Prench 
MADE OF FLOWERED SILK 1? «fP-> ‘ i ae . legs, 2 deep drawers, also conceale| drop-leaf cabinets ends hold- 
be : . ; 4 - : j 7 ing 40 to 50 magazines. Pactory price, ak $24, Mahogany $28, 
he HIS design may be developed in flowered ‘ i ~~ % - . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ “ee 
tet i fi d r silk » : — * AO a Order to-day. [Both pieces are the kind of furniture which would 
he organdy or in a figured summe ° ( eae cost you 35 to 50 per cent. more at retail. Only solid genuine 
! From twelve to fourteen yards will be re- ; . # ) me woods, no veneers, life-time construction. Remember tlic free 
ere quired. The trimming consists of folds of ; ; » a . ib paper offer is am extra factory bargain /or May ord: nly. 
ily the material fagot-stitched together. The - 4 Catalog free 


dress fastens invisibly up the back, and the 


belt is of silk. ZF Linn Murray 8°77" Grand Rapids, Mich. 






























































































































T THE 
present 
time the 


term embroid- 
ery, which in 
the past. meant 
the weaving to- 
gether of cer- 
tain fancy 
, Stitches, has in- 
creased in significance. Embroidery stitches 
are now so mingled with materials in appli- 
qué form that it is often puzzling to know 
just where the embroidery begins and the 
material ends. Almost every garment this 
year has a touch of embroidery, or embroid 
ered lace, somewhere upon it, the two form- 
ing a close relationship. 

Before explaining more minutely some of 
the styles of embroidery which are being used 
upon gowns I shall give a few suggestions to 
home designers and embroiderers, and sug- 
gest some simple methods by which they may 
stamp designs upon their own materials. In 
this connection it may, perhaps, be well to 
say that blouses, or any other articles of 
apparel which are to be embroidered, should 
be cut, fit and plaited before the stamping or 
embroidery is begun. This because, in many 
instances, the embroidery when in the form of 
sprays or large scrolls extends over the plaits. 


oe 


UT toreturntothe stamping. Toobtaina 
design is the first requisite, and designers’ 
patterns are not within the reach of all. The 
home designer, however, may with a little 
ingenuity readily adapt for her own purposes 
designs from borders of wall-papers, carpets, 
screens, and even better, in many cases, than 
these, the patterns from cretonnes, brocades, 
or any flowered or figured material which has 
a design suiting her taste and the purpose for 
which it is to be used. In many of the older 
materials, and in India shawls and the silks 
and clothes of our grandmothers, most lovely 
patterns of stiff conventional designs and 
graceful sprays of flowers may be found. 
The point is how to transfer these designs to 
the article to be embroidered. . A simple, and 
perhaps the best, way is to take a piece of 
ordinary tracing paper and trace off the 


design or the portion of it which is to be 
used. 


Then take another piece of tracing 














paper and rub it all over with a soft lead 
pencil, the softer the better; a crayon pencil 
such as is used by artists is probably the 
best. Entirely cover the piece of tracing 
paper with marks from the pencil until no 
plain spot remains on it; then place the piece 
of tracing paper on the material to be 
stamped with the penciled side next to the 
material. Over this place the piece of trac- 
ing paper containing the pattern. Then take 
a hard pencil with a sharp point and trace 
the design over again with the pencil. Upon 
removing the two pieces of tracing paper 
from your goods you will find a sufficiently 
clear marking of the design for all your 
purposes, and can then proceed with the 
embroidery. This is a simple and inexpen- 
sive way to stamp, and can readily be accom- 
plished by even the least experienced. 
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HIS method of stamping is, of course, more 

successful when used on white or light- 
colored material. The black stamping on a 
dark material is not easily seen. Therefore 
the best way to stamp dark-colored materials 
is first to trace the pattern on the tracing 
paper as in the previous method, and then to 
prick with a pin or a coarse needle small 
holes at short intervals throughout the pat- 
tern and then rub through the holes the 
tracing powder which comes especially for 
this purpose. It isin small boxes and with it 
comes a round pad. After covering the pad 
with powder rub it lightly over the tracing 
paper containing the design. Remove the 
piece of tracing paper with the design on it. 
Then place over the stamped goods a plain 
piece of tracing paper, and iron lightly with 
a warm iron. The ironing is necessary to 
set the powder clearly into the design and 
make the stamping distinct. Upon removing 
the tracing paper the design will be found 
clearly stamped upon the goods. This 
method may be employed upon light mate- 
rials equally well, using dark powder. 


oe 


T IS hard to say which are the favorite 
stitches in embroidery, as all kinds of 
stitches are used and new ones develop every 
day. Probably the most popular stitches are 
the Kensington or long and short stitch and the 
solid over and over stitch, heavily padded 


beneath. For the embroideries known as 
Russian, Turkish and Arabian, and others of 
this type, the coarse stitch intermingled with 
silver and gold thread is used to bring the 
pattern into high relief. The commoner 
cotton guipure laces may be effectively em- 
broidered on this plan, bringing the pattern 
out into high relief with a cord, over which 
the main figure of the design is embroidered. 
This can be done either solidly in the case of 
band trimmings or the pattern may be 
detached from the lace and applied as a sep- 
arate appliqué. Then there are the darned 
laces which have been revived, the darning 
being done upon a ground of filet lace, with 
either the mercerized cotton thread or silk. 
Darned lace is most effective and may be 
used for entire bodices or for their trimming. 
Materials of different characters, such, for 
instance, as a linen and a fine nainsook, are 
embroidered together in an appliqué design, 
the heavier material being cut away from 
beneath the lighter. In this same way silks 
and nets are embroidered together. Some- 
times the silk is the foundation, and again it 
is the net embroidered on to the silk, in 
which case the silk is afterward cut out from 
beneath, the spaces covered by the embroid- 
ery giving a light, transparent effect. 
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HIS idea of embroidering silk and net or 
lace and muslin together is utilized at 
present on the full bishop sleeves, a touch 
of the same material being introduced on the 
bodice in the form of a bertha or yoke. The 
buttonhole-stitch and the eyelet hole punched 
out in the material, and buttonnole-stitched 
around the edge, is an old style which will 
be revived for summer clothes. It is simple 
in itself, yet most effective, the buttonhole- 
stitch being done in a thread of a contrasting 
color to the gown. A gown of écru batiste 
would be pretty if trimmed in this way, 
using a darker shade of brown thread or of 
black for the eyelet holes. 
much used as a foundation for embroidery 
materials. It is an admirable quality of 
goods for a foundation for embroidery as 
well as for the application of laces. Besides, 
the color is one that tones in well, not only 
with many shades of materials but also with 
all the combinations of colors that may be 
used in embroidering. 


Errors in Cutting and Fitting 


By Mrs. Ralston 





=} HE manner of 
Ba cutting and 
4 fitting clothes 


has changed ma- 
terially within the 
past few years. 
The proper cutting 
out of the garment 
has more to do 
to-day with the 
correctness of its 
fitting than the actual fitting itself. A garment 
which is incorrectly cut in the first place 
can never be manipulated into any kind of a 
proper shape afterward, as some persons im- 
agine, by the pinching and putting into place 
of the various seams and darts. The seams 
and darts must be cut correctly in the first 
place so that they will match and meet in the 
proper way and place. Each pattern must be 
altered to suit the individual measurements 
of the person for whom the garment is to be 
made. A most important point to note on 
each pattern is that the width across the back 
between the shoulders, and ‘the width from 
elbow to elbow, with the elbows outstretched 
and rheasured from these points across the 
back, must be the same measurements as 
those of the pattern. Any alteration must be 
made on the pattern before cutting into the 
material or the garment will not fit properly. 
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N THE fitting of a waist begin at the waist- 
line. Take, for example, an unlined 
summer blouse, which although of apparent 
simplicity requires some skillful management 
in fitting and cutting to make it set properly 
and retain its shape through constant wear 
and washing. First, fasten the waistband 
securely around the waist-line. This is most 
important, as otherwise the waist will rise 
around the neck and at the shoulder seams, 
and the fitter will at once start to take it in 
at this point, which is a fatal mistake. Fit 
upward on a bodice. 

After the waistband is properly adjusted 
see that there is a sufficient amount of fullness 
across the bust-line. Here again is a change 
in the new way of fitting. Formerly, and in 
many cases stiil, the amateur in order to give 
sufficient fullness at the bust will let the waist 
out from the under-arm seams. This should 





not be done. All needed fullness at the bust 
should be let out down the centre front seam, 
and the under-arm seams made to fit snugly. 
This is necessary in order to keep the sieeves 
in their proper position. This is a most 
important point in the new bodices, owing to 
the fact that the shoulder seams are much 
longer than formerly. 

There is a difference in the new patterns 
and the adjustment of the new sleeves. The 
upper part of the sleeve is now not more than 
an inch and a half longer than the underneath 
part. It is sometimes necessary to make a 
small notch in the centre of the underneath 
part of the sleeve in order to adjust the length 
correctly. All shirtwaist sleeves should be 
fitted with the arms crossed behind the back 
of the head as well as in other positions. 
A sleeve that is not the necessary length from 
the armhole to the elbow can never be a 
comfortable one; it will always drag, and in 
many cases make the back of the blouse draw 
and wrinkle between the shoulders. 
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HE next most important point, and the one 

upon which not only the comfort but also 
the appearance of the blouse depends, is the 
proper cutting and fitting of the neck. Itisa 
very common error in the cutting out of the 
neck of a blouse to cut a large curved opening. 
This should not be done, but starting from 
the centre front seam cut not more than an 
inch and a quarter on either side, and from 
this point cut straight back. When the blouse 
is tried on no doubt it will be found some- 
what too high in the neck at the sides. 
Remedy this by working out the extra 
material into the shoulder seams on to the 
armhole, or placing the collar lower down at 
the neck, and if necessary carefully paring 
away a little of the material. A neck that is 
more cut out than this in front will without 
any doubt have that ugly tendency to drag 
and draw between the neckband and the arm- 
hole so often to be seen in badly cut blouses 
and bodices. 

Another point about the neck. The width 
of the back between the shoulder seams 
should equal in width that of one of the 
front portions of the blouse between the 
shoulder seam and the frontof the neck. All 
told, the neck should be divided into exactly 
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three equal parts, one for each side front and 
one for the back. A back that does not meas- 
ure exactly the width of one side front is too 
narrow and the neck will neither fit properly 
nor comfortably. The shoulder seam should 
always remain straight at the neckband. If 
it needs to be moved the alteration must only 
be made more toward the back or toward the 
front at the armhole. 

For an older woman, and also for the 
woman whose back is not perfectly flat and 
straight, the shoulder seam should have more 
of a tendency toward the back of the armhole. 
A younger, straighter figure may have the 
shoulder seams on perfectly straight lines. 
Speaking of a straight seam, it is well to 
remember that in fitting a bodice on an older 
woman, particularly on the woman who is 
inclined to be stout, the back seam should be 
kept compromisingly straight and the side 
back seams should be curved in at the waist- 
line. The successful appearance of a woman’s 
figure at this age very largely depends on the 
fit of the back of the dress, where flatness and 
length are required. In the front of a bodice 
the darts should be extremely shallow. 

In making blouses or Eton blouse jackets 
the best way to obtain the loose pouched 
effect in front is by making the bust-line low 
and fitting it comfortably and yet closely. 
Then insert a triangle of the material exactly 
in the front from the bust downward. This 
allows the side fronts to fit smoothly and 
keeps the fullness in the front. 
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S FOR the skirts in the wash gowns there 
can be no question that the gored skirt is 
the only one to use, and the seven-gored skirt 
has stood the trial the best. Of course, the 
five-gored skirt pattern is used where a gown 
is not to be frequently laundered, but for a 
gown meant for the washtub the seven-gored 
skirt is the best. In making these skirts the 
straight seams should meet the bias ones, and 
the bias ones should go toward the back. 
Many people put narrow straight folds 
around the lower edge of these washable 
skirts to give them some extra firmness and 
to keep them more even around the edge, 


something rather difficult to accomplish in‘ 


these light-weight wash materials. If bands 
are used they should be closely stitched. 


Home Stamping and Embroidery 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Ecru batiste is | 
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Summer Styles 


Are Ready 


As soon as anything new ap- 
pears, either in styles or fab- 
rics, we add it to our line. 
Since our Spring Fashion Book 
was issued a few weeks ago 
we have received from abroad 
some entirely new styles in 
Suits and Skirts. We have 
illustrated these in a Supple- 
ment, and have also added to 
our line of samples some new 
effects in Etamines, Twine 
Cloths and other materials for 
Summer wear. 

Are you ready for your Sum- 
mer outfit? Isa Traveling Suit 
needed? An extra Skirt re- 
quired? A Tailor Suit, a 
pretty Etamine Costume for 
dress occasions, a Walking 
Skirt, a Jaunty Jacket for cool 
evenings at mountain or sea- 
shore? We can be of service 
to you and at such low prices 
you will be agreeably sur- 
prised. While you are wait- 
ing for your dressmaker we 
can fill your order. 

We make every garment to 
order according to your indi- 
vidual measurements, and no 
matter where vou live we pay 
the express charges. 

All letters of inquiry are an- 
swered by experienced women 
correspondents, who are in a 
position to make many helpful 
suggestions in the way of styles, 
combinations or fabrics to suit 
the taste or figure of those who 
do not wish to rely solely on 
their own judgment. 

Our Fashion Book and Sup- 
plement illustrate : 


New Suits, well-tailored, 
showing many variations of 
the prevailing fashions, from 
Paris models, $8 to $35. 


Etamine Costumes in styles 
to prevail during the coming 
Season, the most fashionable 
costumes for dress occasions, 


$12 to $35. 


New Skirts, well-fashioned 
in cool Summer weight mate- 


rials, $4 to $20. 


Rainy-Day and Walking 
Suits and Skirts, Jaunty Jack- 
ets, Traveling Dresses, etc. 

A postal will bring free by return 
mail our Kashion Book and Supple- 


ment and a line of samples of mate- 
rials from which to make selections. 


You take absolutely no risk in dealing 
with us, because any garment that is not 
perfectly satisfactory may be returned 
promp and your money will be cheer- 

lly pn A . We have thou-ands of 
permanent . May we have the 
pleasure of serving you? 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 
119 & 121 W. 23d St., New York 
Established 1888. 
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For the Girl 


Graduate 


DESIGNED AND DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


TRIMMED WITH BABY RIBBON 


HIS design would be pretty if reproduced in 

point d’esprit over a foundation of mull or 
silk, About twelve yards of the material and 
five or six pieces of moiré or gros-grain baby 
ribbon would be required. 


SIMPLE GOWN OF PERSIAN LAWN 


HE very simple model illustrated above 

may be developed in Persian lawn, of 
which about twelve yards will be required. 
The only ornamentation is the dainty hand- 
made yoke of medallions and fagoting. 


MADE OF EMBROIDERED LAWN 
HE simple design illustrated above may. 
be reproduced in embroidered lawn 
with a margin wide enough to make the 
double skirt. About twelve yards of the 
goods will be required. 
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Gage Millinery | 

















The Gage Booklet 
of Hat Fashions 
MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 


Gage Hats Can Be Obtained Only 
Through a Dealer 

If the millinery dealers in your city do not 
carry our hats in stock, place your order 
with them for the hat of your selection or 
send divecttous, accompanying with money- 
order, and we will forward the hat to the 
dealer to deliver to you. 
This KID Itisa 
‘Trade-Mark Guarantee of 
is printed in superb stv le, 
the crown q é sterling 
of every D> quality and 
genuine superior 
GAGE HAT workmanship 


Gage Brothers & Co. 


Wholesale 


“Lt Wholesale 
Only Chicago ~ 














FOR THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 


HIS rather elaborate model may 

be developed in plain and erm- 
broidered mull. It will require about 
three yards of the embroidered and 
fourteen of the plain mull. 


A YOUTHFUL DESIGN 


HIS dainty gown is made of embroidered 

flouncing and plainlawn. It will require 
between seven and eight yards of the em- 
broidered goods and six of the plain. The 
skirt is particularly graceful. 


FOR A VERY YOUNG GRADUATE 


OR the design on the left, crépe de chine, thinnest 

voile, or crépe de Paris may be utilized. Nine 
yards of voile will be an ample pattern. The bodice 
may be embellished with medallions of Cluny, and 
French knots, and the lace yoke be unlined. 











“ ed) 
The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 


Insist 


On seeing the perforation 








Every three yards on the Selvedge 


—Danish Cloth— 


Half wool and half cotton, woven with 
a poplin cord. For years a well-known 
Summer Dress Goods and Waisting 


i rt in many of the large cities 
and towns all over the country have 
been accustomed to buy at the beginning 
of each season whole pieces, and when 
asked by one of the largest retailers of the 
country why they always ordered Danish 
Cloth have unanimously replied — “ be- 
cause it washes so well and makes such 
cool dresses for summer.”’ 





To be had of all dealers in a great variety of 


shades —cream a specialty. 
ONLY BUCKLE} FISHEL’s 


French Figure 
Buckle 


Ribbons can be 
changed at will. No 
sewing. No pinning 
No slipping. Permits 
lacing to any desired 
tension. Strength and 
durability warranted, 
Ox. silver or rose gold 
finish. If not found 
with your dealer, we 
will have one mailed 
to you on receipt of 
$1.00. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 


FISHEL, NESSLER & CO. 
79 to 85 Crosby Street, New York 
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STRICTLY HIGH CLASS. 
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(G LOBE Gasets. } 
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ONE 


wiley, 
GLOBE »i%%x CORSETS 


Give the latest Long, Straight Back Effect 
Are made on Simart, Stunning Models of up-to-date Figures, 
correct and very stylish. Worn by more ladies in all stations 
of life than any other make, because they are the only One 
Dollar Corsets that in every way equal those costing $2 and $3 

Any figure perfectly fitted. A trial will convince you. 
We sold more One Dollar Corsets during 1902 than any other 
maker in the world. Send for Catalogue. All dealers sell 
Globe Corsets. If yours can't supply you, send us his name 
and One Dollar, and we will forward any corset, style, size 








and color, you order, free of expense. 
GLOBE CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass, 








Linen Underwear 
Which Wears Well. 
We Guarantee It 


to wear to your satisfaction or return 
your money. “ Natural’ linen and 
bleached white; the first wears the 
better, if the color—a_ soft buff— 
suits you; comfort and cost the same. 


Send For Free Samples 


of both fabrics and our convincing book — 
mailed free—it explodes the “wool for 
warmth” theory in short order, 


Sold by the best dealers or direct by 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 
342 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


DE AL DIRECT 


WITH THE 


FACTORY 


Don’t pay retail price 

for carriages or har 

ness. Write for our 

catalogue and learn 

about oursystemof 

selling direct from 

factory to cus- 

tomer. Two 

profits are saved 

to you. Satis- 

faction is guar- 

anteed, or you can return the purchase and 
we will pay freight charges both ways. We 
have the largest assortment of buggies, sur 

reys, phatous, carriages and other high-grade 
vehicles, as well as harness, horse rugs and 
other horse accessories, in America. Write 
for the catalogue to-day. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. 


Western Office and Distributing House,St.Louis,Mo. 
Write to nearest office. 


SHIRT WAIST PATTERNS 


The accompanying cuts 
represent one of our 
popular shirt waist 
patterns, contain- 
ing 2% yards of 
heavy white linen 
—enough for a 

waist. 
The designs for 
embroidery, includ- 
ing Grapes, Cherries, 
Wheat, Violets, Forget- 
Me-Nots, Daisies, Chrys- 
anthemums and other 
floral and _ conventional 
effects, are stamped by us in 
great variety. 

Sent by mail to any address in 
the United States upon receipt 
of $1.55. Engraving showing various 

designs mailed free. 
JOEL GUTMAN & CO. 
t Store Baltimore, Md. 














The Spring 
Home Dressmaker 
By Emma M. Hooper 
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HE new thin white dresses 

show the continued popu- 

larity of Jace insertions, 
ribbons, full sleeves, and yoke 
and blouse effects. Many 
of the skirts are made with 
: demi-trains, deeply tucked, 
rounding higher at the back than in the front and 
with sunburst plaits, yokes, deep flounces, narrow 
ruffles and shirred effects. The sleeves on these 
white dresses are made full at the wrists, or end at 
the elbows with fluffy frills. Plain white materia]s 
of a soft finish are preferred to figured goods. 
The thinner dresses are worn over slips of tafteta, 
or taffeta lawn, which is a cotton imitation of silk. 
Prettily trimmed underwear also answers for Jining. 
All the lace used upon white dresses is put on trans- 
parently, whether it be guipure, Valenciennes, or 
any one of the cheap cotton laces which are so 
much used for thin dresses of snowy white. Soft 
white mull fichus with many tiny frills will be worn 
with thin summer gowns. 

A pretty fashion for making up thin cotton 
materials is shown in the partly made robe dresses 
that come in soft batiste, etc. Each one of these 
dresses comes with a shirred yoke on the skirt from 
which gored widths fall in a graceful fullness. The 
skirt has a scanty flounce twelve inches deep in the 
front and sixteen at the back, which is embroidered 
in scallops and a light design. The cuffs, sleeve 
caps, collar and yoke are of all-over embroidery to 
correspond with the skirt trimming. 








For the thin summer silk dress foulard has lost 
some of its prestige. Taffeta and pongee have taken 
its place for dresses and separate waists. The 
favorite designs are pin-checks and small blocks of 
colors with white dots. 

The new crépes have a slightly rough or uneven 
surface and come in solid colors. A fine new crépe 
called ‘* pointille’’ is covered with small dots of 
bright silk. 

For inexpensive evening gowns there are silk and 
cotton grenadines in white with dainty colored 
towers scattered over the surface. ‘The lining is the 
chief expense, as these materials need silk linings. 

New basket weaves of linen with white stripes for 
shirtwaist dresses come in black and white checks. 
When a woolen material is fancied for these dresses 
viyella, which washes nicely, is used, 

Every woman needs a sensible jacket suit for 
general wear. Broadcloth, covert cloth or cheviot 
is the best material for the purpose, and stitching is 
the only trimming. Black, tan, blue and Oxford 
gray are the colors to select from. The style of 
jacket used for these suits is either the open or 
blouse Eton, the long dip design for a matron, or 
the short Hungarian jacket, which hangs square in 
front and above the waist-line, and is collarless. 

Black silk gowns, wraps and odd skirts are more 
popular than ever. It is poor economy to buy a 
poor black silk; a good one will stand remaking, 
and afterward may be used for a lining. A silk of 
a soft finish, not too bright a lustre, and one that 
will not easily wrinkle, should be selected, whether 
it is taffeta, peau de soie, satin duchesse, peau de 
cygne, or goes by any other name. 


A pretty dress trimming is made of bunches of 
narrow velvet ribbon hanging over the plaited 
flounce at intervals, using the bunches or tassels on 
the cuffs and waist front as pendants as well. 
Numbers three and four velvet ribbon are used for 
tassels and flounce borders. Soft ribbons are used 
for girdles, and the girdles are boned at the back. 
The Pompadour girdle is made of four-inch ribbon 
brought from the back and crossed low and narrowly 
in front, taken to the back again above the belt, 
where the ends are pulled through a ring, buckle or 
crocheted silk circle, and then allowed to fall nearly 
to the foot of the skirt. 

Dainty Empire house gowns of bud and blossom 
figured challie are being made up unlined for sum- 
mer wear, and trimmed with bands and tucks, which 
are feather-stitched with either crochet silk or 
mercerized cotton. Pretty girdles of soft ribbon are 
made to wear with them. 

Sashes of silk are worn with evening and after- 
noon gowns. They have round ends ten inches 
wide narrowing to four inches at the top, and are 
trimmed with a flat border of lace edging all around. 
A soft belt, and brooch or buckle or hard knot of 
the silk finishes the waist-line, while the ends hang 
nearly to the floor. 

Beautiful white silk waists made at home are 
entirely of hand-work garniture. They open at the 
back and have a yoke back and front of a row of 
diamonds made of tiny bands of silk connected by 
rows of fagoting. In the centre of each diamond 
a cross is worked in lace stitches with heavy silk. 
The diamonds are joined and inserted, and a second 
row crosses the front lower down. On the sleeves, 
from the armhole to the puff, is a row also, and the 
collar, belt and cuffs are made entirely of narrow 
bands of the silk and fagot-stitches which show the 
skill of the needlewoman. 


Linen waists are made to open in the back. In 
many of them the fronts are entirely embroidered in 
floral designs, with cuffs and collars to match; 
others have the cuffs, collars and centre plaits 
embroidered in a vine pattern, mercerized cotton 
being used for the work. White linen of a 
butcher’s quality, or even lighter, makes very hand- 
some waists when embroidered ip white. Waists of 
taffeta, cashmere, albatross, pongee, etc., are 
embroidered in one color, usually white, rather than 
in the natural shades of the design. 

The trimmings of the necks of the new summer 
dresses are lacy, transparent and airy. With shirt- 
waists, linen collars, which are low, straight and 
turned over, or white stocks and ties, will be worn. 

Shirtwaist dresses of heavy and rather sleazy 
white linen are being made up with seven-gored 
flare skirts, large sleeves, waists with two centre 
plaits, stocks, band cuffs, belts, and trimmed with 
Jarge pearl buttons, all edges being finished with 
rows of stitching. The linen for these dresses 
should be shrunk in boiling water before the dresses 
are cut out, and an allowance must be made even 
then for shrinking, as linen is apt to shrink a little 
every time it is washed. 

It seems likely that this is to be a white season 
for dresses, waists, skirts, lingerie, millinery, belts, 
gloves, veils, parasols and trimmings. 
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is a GOOD CORSET as it 
Cannot Break at the Waist 


Cresco, Style 302 — ‘The best $1 corset made. Long, medium and 
short, in jean, white, drab or black, for size 30 or under. Comes 
also in sateen, brocade, batiste and summer 

net. Insures perfect figure, grace and com- 

fort; while the disconnection at the waist 

adapts the corset to the form and prevents 

the possibility of breaking at sides. 


Cresco Nursing — \Vhite and drab 
jean, $1.50 for size 30 or under. 
Possesses a patented shield at the 
bust, with snap fastenings, which 
prevents exposure and the soiling of 
mother’s garments. Material, fit and 
support perfect throughout. 


Cresco Abdominal—White or drab 
jean, $2 for size 30 or under. Pos 
sesses the distinctive Cresco features 
and in addition is made with a 
longer steel, curved at the bottom, 
light in weight, less stiff and heavy 
than spoon clasp. ‘The fwo button 
below the clasp prevent protruding in 
front and serve as additional support. 


Cresco Obesity —W hite or drab jean, 
$2.50 for size 30 or under. The pas 
ented straps diagonally across tlte 
frout perfectly support the largest 
abdomen. The elegance and comfort 
obtained from the Cresco Obesity is 
appreciated by those for whom it is 
designed. 


As CRESCO Corsets cannot break 
at the waist they wear longer 
than ordinary corsets and are 
therefore the cheapest corsets 
a lady can wear. Where the 
CRESCO is not kept by dealers 
take no substitute but send $1 
to us direct for Style 302, size 30 
or under, drab, white or black jean, 
long, short or medium length. 


Next time you need a corset 
try a CRESCO 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Michigan 
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STRONGEST KNOWN FIBRE 
GUARANTEED, 
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GROSSMAN’S SEND NO MONEY 
x9 Just cut this out, mail it to us, with 


aa Fashion Catalogue your name, address and nearest 
: + No, 51 is now ready express office and we will send by 
Stylish Dressers Should Have It. express this exquisite 


Contains all the Newest TAFFETA 
SILK WAIST 


Spring and Summer Effects in 
Ladies’ Dress and Walking Suits ‘ 
and Skirts, Waists and Petti- po DOUISE: Bow 
coats, Silk and Cloth Ca) renc’ p Front Waist mace 
earenid pes. of finest quality MaMie taffeta 
From the Cheapest to the Finest. silk, trimmed down center with 
Peau de Soie Silk Waist box plaits, extra wide shoul- 
$3.98, No. 830A. Made in ders, has eighteen rows, of 
the latest style of a fine quality tucking on either side and is 
heavy Peau cle Soie Silk in black, = — one ee hed nn 
cream and pink, tastefully pin bust line. Tucked box plait 
tucked and trimmed with silk is ornamented with eight silk 
folds, fitted lining. crochet buttons; latest style 


bishop sleeves, with eight tucks 
This All-Wool Flare to the elbow. Back has fifteen 
Skirt $5.95, No. 468A. rows of tucks tapering to the 
An elaborate design in ladies’ 


waist line. The collar is ex- 
dress skirts; of a very fine tremely stylish, is tucked and 
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Silk 
Waist 


$398 


Agents 
Wanted 


Th quality all-wool black Broad hemstitched. Colors black, 
is Cloth, entire skirt is beauti- white, pink, red, light blue, 
Stylish fully trimmed with wide reseda green, old rose and 

J graduated folds of heavy royal blue. 
Skirt taffeta silk, is made in the The Louise Silk Waist 


flare style and is unlined, 

has inverted plaited 
back. 

Samples on Re-/| | 

quest. Send $1 

with order and 

either of these 


Only $3.50 


REMEMBER you run no risk whatever. We send the «ist 
to your express office all charges prepaid by us. You car ¢x- 
amine it and if it is not as good as you can buy from your !vcal 
dealer at from $6.00 to $8.00, all you have to do is refuse i and 
,the agent will return to us without one cent of expense to 5 0U- 

IF YOU LIKE IT, pay the agent only $3.50 and you will 





$53 


ii iin ta me have a great bargain. All we ask you in return is—that you 
P ‘e to your near- recommend us to your friends. 






have no express » we will send it by mail, 
postage paid, for $3.50, and will cheerfully refund the mney 
if you are not entirely satisfied. 
run 32 to 44 inch bust measure. Send for Free 
Catalogue of Millinery, Ladies’ Garments, etc. 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 
298-300 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


est express 
office C.0.D. 


WARD B.GROSSM 
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6 
AN; (2 
~~. 170-172 STATE ST.CHICAGO .~ g 
| THE GREAT MAIL. ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 
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The Woman at Fifty 


By Mrs. Ralston 


One Cent 


maxes A=Pair 





YOU-WHO SEW 


Macon Adjustable Shears instantly 
adapted to any work. Loosen the thumb 
screw and they will divide wet tissue 
paper. ‘Tighten it and they will cleave 
tin. They don’t cramp the hand. Work 
smooth. Cut clear to the tips. Never 
spring and cut ragged. Retain keen 
edge and last indefinitely. Their clev- 
erness cannot be told. Geta post card. 
Mail us your dealer’s name and we will 
send you a pair. If they please you, send 
us one dollar. If not, return them at our 
expense. Que pair answers all require- 
ments. We guarantee them absolutely. 


MACON SHEAR COMPANY 
15 Rubey Street, Macon, Missouri. 











(antield 


ress Shields 


are absolutely moisture proof and will 
keep your waists as fresh as new — 
washable, elastic, soft and pliable. 
Insist on having Canfield Dress Shields. 


Por Sale Everywhere 
Canfield Rubber Co., 781 Broadway, New York 

















“Ideal” Underwaists and 
Corset Waists 


Are the Garments for Your Children 


The buttons on “ Ideal” Underwaists and Cor- 
Waists are attached with double tape. 
The hardest tug won’t pull them off. 
The hose supporters have eyelet tabs that 
won't rip out. 


Style 543 (illustrated) is a perfect 
girls’ waist, made in sizes from 
six months to fourteen years, 
of fine cambric, shirred 
front and back, trimmed 
with Torchon Lace — 
silk ribbon insertion. 


Price 50 Cents. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you this waist. If he 
can’t supply you, send 
age of your child and 59 
cents, and we will sup- 
ply you direct. 

“IDEAL” garments are 
made for babies, girls, 
boys, misses, young ladies 
and ladies, They are made 
of the best material, in the 
daintiest fashion, and each 
is a perfect and sensible fit. 
Price 25 Cents to $1.00 
—of all leading dealers. 
Ask your clealer for them. 








If this trade mark, woven 
in red, is on the Underwaist 
or Corset Waist you pur- 
chase — you have purchased 
the best. 





Our handsomely illustrated booklet is of 
interest to every mother. It's free. When 
may we send it? 


THE LAY & WAY CO., 54 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY EUGEN 


F FORTY is ** the child- 
hood of old age,’’ fifty 
must be the girlhood. 

In any case this saying 
gives much comfort and 
some freedom to the woman 
at fifty in the choice of her 
clothes. As I have stated 
elsewhere the dressing of an 
** elderly young person ’’ is 
nowadays more influenced 
by the question of avoir- 
dupois than that of years. 
As far as the present fash- 
ions and materials go they 
are admirably adapted to 
the older woman, and in- 
deed the question of age 
sets no limit whatever on 
her selection of materials. 
The older woman of to-day may wear either muslin 
or brocade, or run the gauntlet between either with 
a feeling of confidence in their appropriateness to 
her needs. She is no longer restricted to grenadine, 
moiré and silk. 





OLORS have more to do with the suitability of a 
material to the woman at fifty than the material. 

To put it as gently as possible, it must be admitted 
that as women grow older complexions must be 
consulted, and that 
women cannot afford to 
be reckless in their selec- 
tion ot colors. A bright, 
strong color can seldom 
be worn with any degree 
of becomingness by an 
elderly woman, whereas 
as long as she keeps to 
the low, subdued shades 
she is comparatively safe. 
Indeed, a touch of some 
soft warm coloring is 
generally to be recom- 
mended for her clothes, 
although the prevailing 
belief is that a sombre- 
ness of color is abso- 
lutely required, when 
probably many things in 
a woman’s personal ap- 
pearance ill accord with the idea. 


Pale blue, the 
soft shades of ashes of roses, all shades of gray, the 
light and deeper écru shades, all shades of purple, 


from the deep royal to the pale and the 
darker, richer shades of red bordering on maroon, 
are all colors which are 
majority of older women. 


mauve, 


becoming to the vast 


T IS in the little points of dress that the success 
of the older woman’s appearance really depends. 
Such things as the arrangement of the neck and the 
waist-line are telling points in her toilette. The 
waist-line, above all others, is a troublesome point 
in a woman’s dress, particularly in the case of a 
woman who is stout, and it is one which for some 
reason or other is often finished in a slipshod kind of 
manner, that ruins an otherwise nice-looking dress. 
Now by the woman with a generous-sized waist, 
a belt, such as is worn by younger women with 
slimmer waists, should never be used, as it accentu- 
ates the worst points of her figure. 


HE bodice worn outside the skirt is for many 

reasons the best and most becoming for her. The 
finishing of the bodice may be arranged by means 
of a fitted belt made of the material of the gown or 
of its trimming. The belt should be narrow, cut on 
the bias and fasten at the left side front for the 
plain, every-day dress. For more elaborate ones it 
may be finished with small buttons or buckles. 
For dressier gowns, and for coats too, the postilion 
back is the best. In the first place the length 
which the tails give to the postilion bodice adds the 
needed length of line in the back and breaks its 
absolute plainness. 


Bde plaited skirt, which seems to have super- 
seded all others in favor, is not a good model 
for the stout woman to follow, and especially is it 
not altogether practical for summer gowns of thin 
materials which may be worn for a season without 
laundering; but adaptations of the plaited skirt 
especially suited for the elderly woman have been 
made. In these skirts the plaits are wide, shallow, 
flatly stitched and not so numerous in number as 
those on the plaited skirts of her daughters and 
granddaughters; then again these skirts are plaited 
only in the centre of the front and back, simulating 
a panel effect. 


|* WOULD seem hard indeed to say that the 
shirtwaist suit, which seems to fit into all 
corners of a woman’s needs, must be left out of the 
elderly woman’s wardrobe, and this need not be 
the case if she will but make a few concessions. 
Nothing can be more useful or more neat in appear- 
ance for such a suit than satin foulard, challie, or 
one of the many thin summer materials in cotton 
goods and in the mercerized fabrics. In these the 
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A STILL simpler way to make morning bodices 

for summer gowns is to have them plaited in 
box-plaits from an inch and a half to four inches in 
width, both back and front, the plaits extending 
below the waist-line some three inches, forming tab- 
like ends, the bodice proper ending at the waist-line 
and a girdle of ribbon running beneath the plaits 
and fastening at the left side front. This arrange- 
ment is a compromise between the blouse and 
basque and a rather happy solution for summer 
wash dresses. 


HE three-quarter-length basque known as the 

Louis XVI coat is always a pretty model for the 
woman of fifty to follow, especially in silk materials. 
lt has a graceful, well-fitting look and is besides a 
very becoming garment. It may be embellished 
with wide collarlike revers carrying out the mode 
of the moment, the revers, inner vest and frills below 
the wide cuffs all being of lace or mousseline de soie. 
Such a coat as this in black silk, or in a striped 
silk of a Pompadour design, may be worn with 
separate skirts of different materials. 


OST attractive for wear on warm summer days, 
are the black and white, mauve and white, and 
gray and white lawns, and also the black and white 
Swiss muslins. The prettiest way to fashion these 
gowns is to have the skirts gored and trimmed with 
ruffles or flounces of various widths. The ruffles 
may be put on in flat bands simulating tucks. 
When flounces are used they are sometimes formed 
of alternate bands of the material and lace insertion, 
and, in the case of a figured or flowered lawn, the 
flounce is made of a plain lawn, or vice versa. The 
bodices of these gowns are made over linings of 
batiste or lawn, and only boned when necessary. 


OST women at fifty, or over, require some trim- 
ming in the backs of their dresses. Crushed 
girdles of some soft goods, preferably silk, cut on 
the bias, may be arranged very becomingly to the 
figure. ‘They should be made quite narrow, ending 
in a point in front and gradually widening in the 
back where they are held up by means of whalebones, 
a‘*V’’ shape opening occurring in the middle of 
the back of the girdle so that the base of the girdle 
only meets; from this point two small jabot postil- 
ion ends fall over the skirt. A girdle may be made 
to look very smart with small steel or Rhinestone 
buttons at each side of the opening of the centre 
back. This style of girdle is a very becoming one 
and could be worn with different dresses by either 
a slender or a stout woman. 


NOTHER becoming arrangement isa combination 
of the postilion back and the loose, semi-fitting, 
stole-trimmed front. In such a bodice the back is 
postilion-shaped, the sides and front tight-fitting, 
and falling loosely from the bust-line is a straight 
stole-shaped piece either of the trimming or of the 
dress itself. This stole piece should fall from two 
to three inches below the waist-line. It gives a 
long line in front and a loose fit without the blouse 
pouched look which is apt to accentuate the size ot 
a stout figure. And by-the-way, speaking of this 
pouched look, as far as 
possible it is much better 
to arrange the looseness 
of all waists by means 
of small, well-cut darts 
to give the necessary 
loose look instead of 
bunches of gathers 
where the material is 
heavy. 


[* COATS and wraps 

the three-quarter 
length is without any 
question the most suit- 
able. Both of these 
garments are cut in the 
loose and the semi- 
The wraps are looser in cut than 
Coats of three-quarter length in the 
plainer, simpler, tailor-made garments have the plain 
coat-shaped sleeve, the wraps on the paletot order 
having the more fancifully cut sleeves in several 
variations of the bell and bat shaped sleeve. The 
paletot coats in light-weight woolen goods, silks, 
and in the new Shantung pongees are really almost 
indispensable garments, besides being most becom- 
ing and suited to too many occasions to designate. 





fitting shapes. 
the coats. 


THE question of. millinery is 
an important and often a vex 
atiousone, The choice, of course, 
lies between two styles, the bon 
net and the toque — the latter for 
the more elderly woman in the 
smaller shapes and sizes. The 
woman who wears her hair rather 
full may wear becomingly a wide 
style of toque. A few years ago 
a bonnet with strings was con 
sidered the only correct one for 
the woman who was no longer 
young. This idea, however, has 
been quite given up, and toques 

























is attained by taste and judgment quite as 
much as by money and variety. Many 
women make a vastly better appearance, at 
aH times, on a small dress allowance, than 
others on a lavish expenditure. Simply because they 
have better taste, better judgment. 

That's the way with Printzess frocks and wraps. 
Any manufacturer can secure just as good materials 
as those we use, and just as good labor, but that in- 
tangible touch of style, the difference in the “ hang" 
of the skirt, the better “set’’ of the waist or jacket, 
the originality in trimming, these are the things that 
make people look the second time at the woman who 
wears Printzess garments. 


The suit we illustrate is our No. 211, and comes 
in black and white and green and white all wool 
invisible checked mixtures. It has seven-gore 
skirt, lapped seams, habit back. Collarless blouse 
jacket. Bishop sleeves tucked. Jacket lined 
throughout with taffeta. Exquisitely trimmed 
and finished. Price $25.00 up. 


Ash Your Dealer 


for a copy of our booklet, “ Distinction in Dress 
and ow to Retain It.” It is full of valuable 
information on how to care for clothes, etc. If he 
hasn't it send us 3 two-cent stamps for a copy. 

Look for this Label 
on Every Garment. 
It is a Guaranty of 
satisfaction. 

Write for our catalog H 
cto In DRESS for spring, free for your 


dealer's name. 





BIEDER Th & Co 


| 
Or o- — 


RALAS fis) 


— 





A complete paper pattern for the making of a cress or 
other garment is one of the inducements to buy the 


SOROSIS PETTICOAT 


Lut only one. 

[he petticoat itself is the chief inducement. You will 
find it a much better petticoat than you have been buying 
at the price. But the goodness of the material, the cor- 
rectness of the style really beggar description. 

So ask to see it at your favorite shopping place. 

Then ask for the Sorosis Fashion Sheet, from which 
you may select the particular pattern you want, send to 
us the coupon attached to each Sorosis Petticoat and we 
will immediately forward the pattern absolutely free 

If your dealer is one of the few who hasn't Sorosis 

Skirts in stock send us his name and to repay you for 

your trouble we'll send free of charge the Sorosis 

Vashion Sheet and after you have made your selec- 

tion, the paper pattern free of charge. 


THE SOROSIS GARMENT CO., IONIA, MICH. 














Regal Shoes by Mail 


Over 220,000 men and women are regular custom- 
ers of our Mail Order Department. One-fifth of 
one per cent. of gross sales represents the number 
not fitted with first pair of shoes. Every customer 
is a We absolutely guarantee this. 

Regals ensure latest styles from Paris, London, 
and New York, in all standard leathers and Valvic 
Calf — a new porous leather of which we have ab- 
solute control. 

Only genuine Oak Bark 
used. Regals go from *‘ Tannery to Consumer” 
eliminating four profits — $6.00 shoes for $3.50; 
$3.75 carriage charges prepaid. 

Write for spring style book, samples of leather 
and complete instructions for ordering by mail. 


Tanned sole leather 


skirts should be made simply, the idea being to are now considered not only 48 exclusive stores in United States 
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ORTICELLI is the Dressmakers’ Favorite 
Spool Silk. It is smooth, even, and strong. 
For machine stitching ask for Corticelli Stitching 
Silk, 4 ounce spools, size D, all colors. We also 
make the best silk for embroidery, such as 
Corticelli Filo Wash Silk and Roman Floss, 
Corticelli Purse Twist, Corticelli Crochet Silk, 
Mountmellick Embroidery Silk, etc. You cannot 
get ** Corticelli’’ Silk unless you ask for it. If 
not at your dealer's, write to us. Beautiful 
fashion booklet showing spring styles sent FREE 
on request. Send for it to-day. 
CORTICELLI SILK MILLS 
25 Nonotuck Street Florence, Mass. 











DRESS SHIELDS 


- Complete in Themselves 


Made in all popular styles and sizes of 
Pure Gum, light-weight Nainsook, Silk, 
Skeleton and Fluted. 

Readily attached 
without sewing. 

Quickly and easily 
changed from one 
garment to another. 

Removed, washed 
and replaced without 
the use of a needle. 

Sold as low as any 
good shield. 

All guaranteed 
washable and imper- 
vious. 

Ask your dealer for 
Pinon Self-Fastening 
Dress Shields, or 


Send 25 Cents 
for Sample Pair 


PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON, Manufacturers 


d ow 





227 to 230 South St., New York, N. Y. 








Boston’s Shirt-Waist Store 


It is our regular cus- 
tom each spring to 
produce a high-grade 


WHITE 
LAWN 
WAIST 


to sell at a low price. 
This season’s offering 
surpasses anything we 
ever attempted. ‘This 
waist is positively 
worth $2, but to handle 
an large quantity we 
will sell them at 


$1.50 


Sizes 32 to 50, 





Your money back if you don’t like it. 
Postage, 7 cents extra. 


.MacDonnell’s 


Tremont Temple Store, Boston, Mass. 


gown? 


Mrs. Ralston’s Answers | 








PuOoTOeaarn By 
c.@ enecer 


her own. 


HITE goods should be shrunk in cold 
or slightly tepid water and then hung 
out to dry in the sun, or dried quickly 
before the fire. The ratio of shrinkage 
of cotton and linen goods is three- 
quarters of an inch to the yard. This 

wilt help you in your calculation when cutting goods 

that are to be made up without shrinking. 





Dyeing Kid Gloves 

A BRIDE. 
Yes, they can be, but the results are not always 

satisfactory, as the gloves are apt to shrink, and if 

the dyes used are not fast colors they are likely to 

discolor the hands. 


Can white kid gloves be dyed? 


When to Wear a Feather Boa 
May an ostrich feather boa be worn with a summer 
ANNA. 
A feather boa is very pretty to wear with a gown 
of summer silk or crépe de chine. Feather boas 
are quite dressy for afternoon and evening wear in 
the lighter shades. 


For a Serviceable Silk Skirt 

What is the best silk for a skirt to wear for two 
years ? Mrs. J. 

A good quality of taffeta would be serviceable. 
All qualities of this silk above seventy-five cents a 
yard are guaranteed, 


Length of Skirt for a Girl of Nineteen 


What should be the length of a nineteen-year-old 
girl’s dresses ? SUE. 


A girl of nineteen should wear long dresses. 


Putting Away Furs 


What is the best way of putting away fur gar- 
ments to keep them from being moth-eaten during 
the summer ? PUZZLED. 


Before putting away the fur garments they should 


| be thoroughly aired and beaten free from dust. It 


is the dirt in the garments which attracts the 
moths; wrap each garment in wax paper with 
plenty of camphor. As a further precaution: they 
could be wrapped in an unbleached muslin cloth. 
Many persons who value their furs take them out 
at least once during the summer and give them a 
thorough brushing. 


Cleaning White Taffeta 

How can | clean white taffeta bands on a black 
gown? CALIFORNIA. 

I doubt very much if this can be done successfully 
without removing the bands from the gown. You 
might try cleaning them wich naphtha or gasoline, 
but be very careful when using these highly inflam- 
mable liquids. 


Gown for a June Bride 

















PEET’S Patent 


LADIES! Pinviat Bo2 


take the place of silk loops, and make a 
flatseam, The Triangular ends keep 
the stitches firm and the Eye from 
turning over. Ideal for Plackets. 


Prer’s 
Invisiete Eve 


It’s in the TRIANGLE << 


2 doz. Eyes 5c; with Spring Hooks 
0c. Black or White. Sizes No. 1,2, 
$ and 4. For sale at all stores, or spableinechitacttasciaans gem 
by mail. Beware of imitations, and see that our trade 
mark, “It’s in the Triangle,” is on every package. 


PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia 


TRADE WARK BEG 





SHIRT WAIST DESIGNS | 


A warm iron transfers the design to any material. 





On receipt of 25 cents I will send our latest Catalogue 


and a waist set, grape design, free of charge. 


JOSEPH WALKER, Box J 3, Irvington, N. J. 
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Please suggest a suitable and inexpensive mate- 
rial for a gown for a June bride —something in 
white that she can use afterward. Miss A. Y. 

Organdy, linen batiste or flowered muslin would 
make a pretty and inexpensive wedding gown, and 
one that would be serviceable for many occasions 
afterward. 


Removing Stains of Mud 

What will take mud stains out of a peau de soie 
silk skirt ? WoRRIED. 

This is rather difficult to accomplish successfully, 
and if the stains have been on the skirt for some 
time it is almost impossible to remove them. Try 
carbonate of soda dissolved in water, using a piece 
of flannel to rub the solution on the material, and 

| rub lightly until the stain disappears. 


Silk for a Petticoat 


What is the best kind of silk of which to make a 
petticoat ? Mrs. A. 


A good quality of taffeta is generally preferred. 
Mercerized sateen makes a very serviceable skirt, or 
a good quality of pongee. You could use either 
sateen or pongee for the upper part and have ruffles 
of taffeta, if you desire. 


Stocks for Wash Dresses 


What kind of silk stocks are worn with wash 
dresses ? MARGARET. 


The variety in stocks is so great that it is hard 
to designate any special one. Many of the stocks 
this season are made of wash materials, such as 
piqué, linenandlawn. They are hand-embroidered, 

| and trimmed with plaits and embroidery. 


Material for a Walking-Skirt 


What kind of material is best for a walking-skirt 
| to wear when traveling and at the seashore with 
separate blouses ? Miss L. A. R. 

Either serge or mohair would be a good material. 
Both fabrics are light in weight and shed the dust. 
In color I would suggest either a dark navy blue or 
a dark gray as being the most serviceable. 


Cleaning a Child’s Coat 


Can you tell me how to clean a child’s Iceland 
| lamb coat before putting it away for the summer? 
Mary L. E. 
| These coats can sometimes be cleaned very 
successfully by using hot bran, taking care not to 

rub the fur the wrong way. After using the bran 
| shake the coat well and then rub the fur again with 
powdered magnesia. 


>6 | 


A SPECIAL WORD TO MY READERS 


On May 12 I sail for Europe to look over the advance 
fashions and to get new ideas for my Journal work. I 
shall be absent until the first week in July. Any letters 
sent to me during my absence will be opened and an- 
swered by Mrs. Holden. 
her your induigence, so far as possible, until my return, 
since Mrs. Holden must do this work in addition to 


But, naturally, | crave for 


VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON. 





Waterproofing Dress Goods 

Can you tell me how to make dress material 
waterproof ? Miss B. 

Dissolve half a pound of alum in two quarts of 
boiling water; then add two gallons of cold, pure 
spring water. Into this solution place the material 
and let it remain for a day. Then dissolve a 
quarter of a pound of sugar of lead in two quarts of 
boiling water, to which again add two gallons of 
cold spring water. Take the material and press it 
lightly, then place in the second solution for at least 
five hours. After that wring the material out again 
and allow it to dry. 


For the Back of the Skirt 


What should a woman wear in place of a bustle 
to relieve flatness of figure below the waist-line ? 
Bas. L. T. 
A small shaped pad fastened to the inside of the 
skirt is often worn. It is made of hair and covered 
with silk or silesia. 


Suit for a Young Girl 


Do you advise a blouse, Eton or a Norfolk jacket 
suit for a girl fifteen years old? BESSIE. 


I think for all-around every-day wear the Norfolk 
jacket suits on the semi-fitting order are the best 
for young girls. 


Skirts with Circular Flounces 
Are circular flounces worn on skirts by girls from 
eleven to fifteen years of age? A MOTHER. 
Yes, they are worn and sometimes more than one 
flounce is used. An entire skirt formed of three 
circular flounces is a pretty and stylish one for girls 
of the ages you mention. 


Blouse for a Small Boy 


What kind of blouses should my boy of three 
years wear with his first trousers ? OH10. 

Boys of that age do not wear blouses and trousers; 
they wear either the Russian blouse tunic suits or 
the sailor blouse tunic suits over bloomer trousers. 
Boys do not wear separate shirts or blouses with 
trousers until they are at least ten years of age. 


Colored Slips for Dresses 
Will colored slips be worn under dresses this 
summer, or should slip.and dress be the same color ? 
Miss H. 
Yes, colored slips will be worn, but it is much 
more economical to have a slip of the same color as 
the dress, and to have different colored ribbons to 
bring about a change in your costume. 


Renovating a Crape Veil 

Will you tell me if I can renovate a crape veil at 
home ? $.T 

It can be done, but there is some risk unless you 
are very careful. Dampen it lightly with skimmed 
milk in which a few drops of bluing have been dis- 
solved; then roll it on a stick to dry. Another 
way is to stretch it out perfectly tight without a 
wrinkle, dampening it occasionally from the steam 
ot a kettle and keeping it thoroughly smooth until 
it is quite dry. 


What Constitutes Mourning 


Will you tell me if all black is considered mourn- 
ing, or is it only mourning when crape is worn ? 
MIRIAM H. 
All black is considered mourning, but not deep 
mourning. Persons in what is called ‘deep mourn- 
ing usually wear crape. 


Using a Piece of Taffeta 
Can you tell me what I can make out of two 
yards and a half of black taffeta ? 
Mrs. T. B. L. 
You might use it for making a hat, or for the 
trimming of a gown, or you could make it up into 
a taffeta neck ruche. 


Skirt to Wear with Crépe de Chine Waist 
Will you tell me what material to buy for a skirt 
to wear with a black crépe de chine waist? I also 
wish to use the skirt for other blouses. 
Mrs. E. C. M. 


Why not match your blouse and have a crépe de 
chine skirt? A skirt of crépe de chine can be worn 
with other blouses. If you do not wish this have a 
skirt of etamine or voile. | 


Belts for Summer Dresses | 

Please tell me what kind of belts will be worn 
with shirtwaists and separate skirts this summer. 

ELIZABETH. 

Belts of soft satin, taffeta or moiré ribbon fasten- 
ing with buckles will be worn with blouses. Belts 
of the same material as the skirt, closely stitched | 
and fastening with a rosette in the back. and belts 
of elastic ribbon and stiffened ribbon will also be 
worn. 


Shirtwaists and Suits for Mourning 

Will you tell me what materials are nice for a 
woman in mourning to use for shirtwaists and shirt- 
waist suits ? Mrs. S. L. T. 

Dresses or shirtwaist suits of black lawn or dim- 
ity are nice for the warmer days, and shirtwaist 
suits of pongee trimmed with chiffon or with fine | 
meshed Brussels net worn with plain black mourning | 
ribbon make lovely dresses for those in mourning 
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NEW STRAIGHT FRONT MODELS 


Style No. 365 Dip Hip 
Style No. 503 Dip Hip . ‘ . 160 
Style No. 355 Dip Hip 
Style No. 244 Dip Hip . P ° 
NOTE.—In the J. B. Corset we reproduce the 
grace of the French models to a degree unequaled 
by any other American corset. No matter whit 
your figure, there is a J. B. Corset that will pre- 
cisely suit. At your retailer’s — $1.00 up. 
JOSEPH BECKEL & CO. 
434, 436,438 Broadway, New York 














F. P. KNITTED 
CORSET COVER 


Fits Like a Glove. Improves the Set of the Waist 


F. P. Knitted Corset Cover will fit. We have 
given especial attention to the shape, fit and mate 
rial. Bleached by a secret process and will not 
shrink in washing. 

Bust measures from 30 to 44. 

If not for sale at your dealers, will mail you 
one for 50 cents. 

BIRDSEY & SOMERS, Makers 





SOMETHING NEW — 


349 Broadway, New York, N.Y. ——— 








$4.95 worth $8.00 


= This beautiful 
dress skirt, one 

of my favorite designs, is 
made to measure in my 


Buy from 
a Woman 





























tailorin depart- 
who for five years ment ny my 
has been recog- personal super- 


nized as an author- 
ity on women’s 
wear. My cata- 
logue No. 60, for 
Spring and Sum- 
mer,contains lead- 
ing styles in Hats, 
Suits, Skirts, Waists, 
Petticoats, etc. Over 
four hundred new 
designs made from 
the latest fabrics at 
prices to fit all 
pocket books. 

Women are as- 
tonished at the 
superiority of my 
garmentsandmy 
low prices. 

No reader of 
this magazine 
can afford to 
order a Spring 
costume 
without 
first send- 
ing for my 
catalogue. 
It is free. 


vision, of broad- 
cloth in black or 
staple colors, 
panel front, ex- 
tra full flare, 
side pleats, heav- 
ily stitched on 
seams and around 
bottom, unlined. 
“ ma- 
terial, order 
bianks and tape 
measure sent on 
mest. Skirts 
madeandshipped 
on receipt of price 
and guaranteed 
satisfactory. In 
ordering state 
size of waist 
and lengt! 
both front 
an 
back. 


ARA DeFAYE, Woman's Mail Order House 








to wear in the afternoon and evening. 


8 
131-137 Wabash Avenue Chicago 











Don't take « 
word for this — »« 
can prove it. W* 
ship from factor 
“on approval” x 
factory prices. W« 
have no agents, pay ' 
commissions, hence sav © 
you money. We publi: 
the most comprehensi: « 
book ever written about 
Sewing Machines, har 
somely printedincolor:, 
with cloth Samples f 
ruffling, tucking, etc., done wi 
attachments. This book tells y 
what constitutes a ~ea//y high grade Machine—how ¢ 
detect ti:e weak points —the right price to pay, etc., and 
how to dispgse of your old Machine. 
Send for FREE Samples and Book No. B-205. 
THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd. (Makers), TOLEDO, ° 
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Fifth Prize Recipe. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos Perfection Pudding:—Put one-half cup Pillsbury’s 
Vitos in granite sauce pan. Cover with one quart cold water, set on back 
of range and let stand three hours. Add one-half cup sugar, one-fourth 
teaspoon salt, two level teaspoons butter, one egg and two egg yolks, 
slightly beaten, and the grated rinds of twooranges. Turn into a buttered 
pudding dish and bake in a moderate oven until firm. Beat the whites 
of two eggs until stiff, add gradually four level tablespoons powdered 
sugar and the juice of two oranges. Pour meringue over pudding and 
bake until delicately brown, or serve without browning. A delicious 
pudding to be served hot or cold. 





Above recipe gained Fifth Prize in a contest participated in by more than 
a thousand amateurs, $680.00 being divided among the twelve prize winners. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, 


the ideal Wheat Food, for breakfast, dinner and supper, in a hundred 
different ways, is sold in two-pound cartons by grocers everywhere. 
Booklet telling about prize recipe contest and containing many other 
recipes besides the twelve prize ones, will be sent free on request. 


Pillsbury- Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 


Rubens 
Infant Shirt 
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A Word to Mothers 





The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- @@ 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing @ 
colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If 
he doesn’t keep it write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
We want it accessible to all the world, 
The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half —— 
wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool and all 
silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods No Buttons No Trouble 


Stores, Circulars, with Price-List, free. Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago 
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Rust-proof Corsets 


OUR HOSE SUPPORTER MODELS 


are the logical development of the straight front long 
skirt corset. The rubber button supporters are at- 
tached in just the right way to hold the corsets firmly 
in place without strain and to the great comfort of 
the wearer. No improvement that has ever been 
made in corsets aids so much in the acquirement of 
an easy, graceful, erect carriage. 

These corsets are approved by the leading mo- 
distes as the correct foundation upon which to build 
the fashionable figure. 

Price from one to five dollars per pair. 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Every Pair Guaranteed 
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AM % WHEAT 
brings a smile of welcome. Palat- 
able, wholesome, nourishing ,good 
at all times for all people. Served 


_ in many tempting forms,~ dainty 


“breakfasts, delicious desserts. 
CREAM “WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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To the Five Million Women 


Who See This Page. 


A Message from the Mills: 


The Ralston Purina Company buy the best grain 
to be had; the Wheat, the Oats, the Corn and the 
Barley, containing the richest and most nutritious 
elements. They mill it with every hygienic pre 
caution in Mills where cleanliness is absolute, 
Where Purity is Paramount, and they put it up 
in Checkerboard packages and send it fresh from 
the Mills to the Grocer. That is all. 

Send 10c. and your Grocer’s name for a full-sized package of 

Ralston Cereal Coffee. Made from the same selected grai: 


other Ralston Purina Foods, it is a pure healthful dri 
children; a delicious beverage for adults. Nothin 


s as the 
nk for growing 
g quite like it. 


If it’s in a ‘‘Checkerboard’’ it’s pure. 


Ralston Purina Company 
830 Gratiot St., 
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